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With This Booklet 
Handy for Reference 


With the Winter months just ahead, 
economy dictates well-patched roads 
and streets. Better a small expendi- 
ture for patching now than a much 
larger expense in the Spring after 
\WWinter has magnified the holes. This 
is patching-time and for most effective 
results we recommend that a copy of 
the Texaco Cold Patch booklet be kept 
handy for reference. 


Texaco Cold Patch gives a smooth, 
durable, waterproof patch, easily and 
quickly made. All types of surfaces 
from waterbound macadam and gravel 
to brick, cement concrete and asphalt 
are being patched with this material. 
The Booklet is Free for the Asking. 


Don’t miss the 
ROAD BUILDERS’ CONVENTION 
and ROAD SHOW 


Cleveland, O0., January 9-13, 1928 


The latest development in road 
construction, maintenance and 
opera*ion will be discussed. 























THE TEXAS COMPANY, U. S. A. 
Asphalt Sales Department 
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The most modern types of road 17 Battery Place New York City 
machinery and materials will be aa *hiladelphia 
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e offices of Tue hawehets City, 443 Fourth Ave., New York, are headquarters for information on 


*quipment for municipal work. 





If you want catalogs, prices or names of manufacturers, let us help you. 
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Truscon Welded Steel Fabric increases road 
life and cuts maintenance costs. Stronger 
than additional thickness of concrete. With- 
stands heavy traffic. Preserves road surface. 
Easy to handle. Inexpensive in first cost. 
Economical to place. 


Truscon furnishes a complete line of products 
for reinforcing concrete roads, driveways, etc. 
They are designed for ease of handling, speed 
of construction, permanence and economy. 


You'll find the complete story in our 
new handbook ‘‘Modern Road Con- 
struction.”” Write for a free copy. 


YUUINADAULU EIU TYQULLIDLSQ0OUSOOOCQOATEREESOUTSUUCTORLGOELLGOOALEACQUONUEOLGEEROULUOOUTAOUHVOOTSERLSAROYSERULUUUOOAUATOUAESOCEOOOLESUAD GGL “ . z% A 
APRS COW . on r Safet 
TRUSCON STEEL CO., Youngstown, Ohio : oo: 

Established 1903 R Reinforcing | 
Warehouses and Offices in all Principal Cities . «+ » for Protection 
Visit our Exhibit at the Annual Road Convention of the American — 





Road Builders Association in Cleveland, January 9 to 13, 1928 
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A Statement from Secretary Hoover to 


Readers of The American City 


Eprtortat Note.—At the special request of this magazine, Secretary of 
Commerce Herbert Hoover has furnished for the benefit of owr readers the 
accompanying statement of services now rendered by this Department to 


cities, towns and villages. 


It is an inspiring outline of some of the aids 


which the National Government can give to its local mits, not by paternalism 
and compulsion, but by leadership and cooperation. 


HE vast improvements in municipal ad- 
ministration effected during the past 
twenty-five years have been due in no 
smal! measure to systematic study, and to local 
and national conferences and discussions among 


the interested public officials, professional 
bodies and other groups. The development of 
standards of performance, and the high sense 
of professional pride and responsibility among 


municipal officials which have had so much to 
do with the progress, have been immeasurably 
advanced through formal and informal con- 
tacts and interchanging of ideas and experi- 
ences. Such standards and professional: spirit 
are fully as important in public administration 
as in private industry, for constructive achieve- 
ments in municipal administration are usually 
harder to measure in concrete terms, and 
minor failures are more often exaggerated. 


The Establishing of Technical Standards 


ky 


lhe Department of Commerce has had the 


privilege of being associated with the pro- 
gressive developments in a number of different 
felds. Our Bureau of Standards, with its 
wealth of scientific and technical data garnered 


h years of experimentation and research, 
ind having a most able corps of scientific spe- 
cialists, participates in annual national confer- 
ences on weights and measures, and I believe 
that ‘\e new problems arising in this field have 
en solved much more satisfactorily and 
Prom y as a result. The Bureau of Stand- 
ard also been able to respond in like man- 


ner to the needs of local officials concerned 
with purchasing, standards for public utility 
services and other technical problems. The 
Bureau of the Census has had constant and 
cordial responses from local authorities in 
prompt reporting of vital statistics, which are 
of so great aid in measuring the effectiveness 
of city health departments. Cooperation in the 
preparation of financial statistics of cities is 
resulting in the accumulation of data that are 
invaluable to city administrators and all others 
interested in improved and more economical 
municipal administration. The Coast and Geo- 
detic Survey has been able to furnish municipal 
engineers and surveyors with basic data from 
which to proceed, and several other of our 
bureaus have more or less regular contacts with 
city officials. 


The Advisory Committee on Building Codes 


Within the past six years the Department of 
Commerce has largely increased its points of 
contact. The Advisory Committee on Building 
Codes has been set up, and serves as a disin- 
terested national clearing-house between inter- 
ested municipal officials, national trade asso- 
ciations, and professional societies. The work 
of the public-spirited men on this committee 
has been made possible largely through the 
local officials and others who want building 
codes that will give reasonable assurance of 
buildings that are safe structurally and insure 
the community reasonably against fire hazards. 
Since the committee’s first reports were pub- 
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lished they have been consulted by practically means of handling administrative problems. 
every body undertaking revision of municipal the drafting of uniform laws and ordinances 
building codes. has revealed many advantages: 


Information on City Planning, Zoning, and Advantages of Drafting Unif Reis eat 
Airport Facilities 


Ordinances 
Local officials, individuals and _ groups 5 ye ee ; 
throughout the country have likewise contrib- First, it insures systematic discussion of all 
uted to the work of our \Advisory Committee relevant points, and the circulation of pre- 
on City Planning and Zoning, and have applied liminary drafts always results in fruitful con- 
its general conclusions to local situations. Even tributions from a far larger group of thought- 
more recently another contact has been estab- ful men than could possibly meet profitably 
lished through our Aeronautics Branch, whose for extended oral discussion. 
services are sought in connection with the Second, it brings out clearly the type of 
establishment of airport facilities by hundreds problems which can be handled through re- 
of cities and towns. liance on local authority, and also those which 
can be handled best by voluntary cooperation 
The Drafting of a Municipal Traffic Ordinance Witt citizens and groups. 


The National Conference on Street and rhird, vast amounts of legal uncertainties 
Highway Safety, which was organized under and costly litigation can be avoided by careful 
the auspices of this Department more than study of existing provisions and the treatment 
three years ago, has furnished a meeting- they have received in the courts, and detailed 
ground for many different local and national scrutiny of new proposals. 
groups. I sincerely hope that the present un- Fourth, the contact of men who have had 
dertaking of this conference to draft a uniform ¢xperience with various types of provisions 
municipal traffic ordinance will help the thou- under varying local conditions is of great help 
sands of officials and legislators who are ear- in sifting out sound and practicable measures 
nestly seeking to solve their difficulties. Its from those which have unsound features. 
success in this project will depend very largely Fifth, uniformity is promoted where it is 
on the degree to which those who are inter- desirable, while on the other hand the way is 
ested cooperate with the drafting committee in left entirely free for the local experimenta- 
furnishing information requested, and in con- tion and progressive development which are so 
tributing the benefits of their experience. fruitful, and so firmly ingrained in our Ameri- 

In this field of joint study of ways and _ can tradition. 





Department of Commerce Now Performing Many Functions 
of a Federal Bureau of Municipalities 
Back in 1912, through articles in The an opportunity to discuss it very seri- 


American City and other periodicals, the 
proposal was made to establish in Wash- 
ington a Federal Bureau of Municipalities, 
which would render to the cities, towns 
and villages of America a service some- 
what analogous to that performed for the 
rural sections by the Department of Agri- 
culture. 


The proposal came to the attention of 
Woodrow Wilson, then Governor of New 
Jersey and a candidate for the Presidency. 
In a letter to the Editor of The American 
City, dated August 22, 1912, Mr. Wilson 
wrote: 


“The suggestion interests me very 


much, indeed, and, if I should be elected 
to the Presidency, I shall wish to have 





ously, indeed, with those interested.” 


Governor Wilson became President 
Wilson; but the World War came along, 
and the pr had to give way to other 
problems of more immediate and serious 
urgency. 

It is the hope of The American City 
that under the next Federal administra- 
tion the idea may be revived. In that 
event, the significant and increasing ser- 
vice to our local governments and civic 
organizations, under the leadership of the 
present Secretary of Commerce, may well 
point the way to the wider cooperation 
which could be given if Congress were to 
create, with adequate funds, a Federal 
Bureau of Municipalities. 
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VIEWS IN RIVERSIDE PARK, COLUMBUS, OHIO 
A bridle-path daily frequented by members of a number of riding clubs and also popular with fishermen. 
It is seven miles from the center of the city. 2.—-View of the highway which skirts the park for almost a score of 
miles. 3,—Shelter house with picnic tables, outdoor stove, well and wood supply house within view of the Griggs 
Dam. 4.—Open air theater and shelter house with tables 


Happiness for Workers Rather Than 
Ballyhoo for Industries 
By Karl E. Burr 


President, Columbus (Ohio) Chamber of Commerce 


|'lY with a vision beyond the present- 
A lay ballyhoo for industries, but alive to 
their value, and striving to make itself 
| of a place in which wage-earners are 
and happy, is a broad description of 
visitor will see in Columbus, Ohio. 
olumbus Chamber of Commerce has 
in its program of work, stressed the 
reate conditions favorable to industry 
lustry will interest itself in the com- 
Proper recreational facilities for 
and old, beautification of the city 
expansion of parks and play- 
d improvement for public use of the 


1 
“hh 


h has heretofore been useless and 
laces unsightly, have been a few of 


ding activities of the Columbus 


n 


ting years ago, following a reorganiza- 


tion campaign conducted by the American City 
3ureau, a definite program for the city was 
made by the members of the Columbus Cham- 
ber of Commerce. One plank of this program 
has not only made great monetary profits to 
many individuals but has meant the retention 
of the ‘present center of the business district, 
at a time when the trend of business develop- 
ment indicated an alarming shifting of business 
from this center. This activity, starting with 
a study and recommendation to the city fathers, 
was that a Civic Center be developed along the 
Scioto River where it passes through the city 
in close proximity to the center of the business 
district. 

The beginning of this enterprise was made 
with the construction of the Central High 
School on the west bank of the Scioto River. 
This building, an ideal educational structure, 
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has been surrounded with beautiful landscap- through a series of dams, of the river along 
ing reaching down the high bank of the river the Civic Center, for recreational purposes, 
and stretching into a recreational and athletic adding another link in the chain of the com- 
plant beyond. It faces the Scioto River on the munity’s provision of playgrounds for working 
inside of a bend in the river as it curves into men and women. Hardly another American in. 
the center of the city. New public buildings, in- land city can show its visitors a river-front 
cluding a City Hall, a City Prison, Police and drive of more than twenty miles over a wide, 
Fire Headquarters Buildings, and a Masonic smooth highway with acre after acre of city- 
Auditorium, either are in process of construc- owned park land on either side of the river. 


tion or will be started in the near future on The water-supply of Columbus is obtained 
the east bank of the river, within two squares from two reservoirs in the Scioto River. One 
of the center of the city. of the dams, the O’Shaughnessy Dam, com- 


On the border of this Civic Center develop- pleted in the autumn of 1924 at a cost of $1.- 
ment, which will be improved with a broad ex- 165,000, will impound 5,000,000,000 gallons of 
panse of landscaped gardens and beautiful water in a single reservoir seven miles in 
lawns, stands one of America’s most beautiful length. This assures Columbus an inexhaustible 
buildings, the American Insurance Union Cita- water-supply sufficient to care for double the 
del, a 45-story skyscraper, erected by an insur- present population of 310,000. 
ance company founded in the city of Columbus. It is along the course of the backwater of 
This building is one of the world’s tallest and these dams that a magnificent drive has been 
most ornate, towering 555.5 feet high, and sur- constructed, and for a stretch of eleven miles 
mounted with giant searchlights which guide the city of Columbus has established ani 


the way of night flyers over the city. equipped a public park where the citizens of 
Columbus may go for many recreational pur 
River-Front Drives and Parks poses. On evenings and holidays thousands of 


The plan of the Columbus Chamber of Com- citizens, including both the middle class and the 
merce contemplates an ultimate development, poorer people of the city, may be seen gathered 
about the many picnic tables 
enjoying the out-of-doors and 
the river facilities which are 
provided so close to the cit) 
The first of the two dams is on!) 
six miles from the heart of th: 
city. 





The present chief executive o! 
Columbus, Mayor James 
Thomas, originally conceived 
the idea of a riverside park, the 
city having previously purchased 
the land bordering both sides 0! 
the impounded waters, in obtain 
ing its right-of-way. The Cham 
ber has worked with the Mayor 
in developing to a higher degre: 
the usefulness of this property 

An amphitheater and several 
shelter houses, a score or | 
stone tables, numerous woode! 
tables and many wooden 
benches, half a dozen or more 
stone comfort stations and 
numerous furnaces have been 
spotted along this park. lore 
will follow along the O’Shaugh- 














AT TOP.—LOOKING NORTH FROM O'SHAUGHNESSY DAM OVER 
| THE 5,000,000,000-GALLON RESERVOIR WHICH HOLDS THE 








WATER-SUPPLY OF COLUMBUS 


nessy Dam, the newer 0! the 

The city-owned land which borders this body of water for several miles . : shinz. the 

ad is gradually being developed as a public park two. Boating and fi h 

ts ~ if “ former privilege having Dee! 

AT BOTTOM—A VIEW FROM RIVERS ARK, OVERLOOKIN i. ie 
0’ SHAUGHNESSY DAM granted recently, furnish -p' 


A zoo is in process of construction on public land near the Dam did recreational facilities 
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LOOKING DOWN ON THE NEW CENTRAL HIGH SCHOOL IN COLUMBUS FROM THE TOP OF THE 
AMERICAN INSURANCE UNION CITADEL 


oa 


building, the first unit of the new Civic Center, is set in a block of the most beautiful landscaping in the 


city of Columbus, directly across the river from the City Hall and the A. I. U. Building 


out the waterway. Swimming may 
lly be permitted in places. 


\ Real Wage-Earners’ Country Club 
in the heart of Ohio, with a river 
e by law, but never so in fact, the citi- 
Columbus have accepted the vision of 
development, and the city now owns 
ortion of the land from the water’s 
the public highway bordering the 
arying in width from fifty feet to 
ile, providing hundreds of acres for 
ige-earners’ country club. Although 
| is rather rough and undeveloped in 
lay, the fact remains that the city 
land and is gradually making a series 
tul parks and playgrounds. 
ther program of the recreation com- 
the Columbus Chamber of Com- 
teinplates the development of a large 
waste gravel bottom within a short 


distance of the center of the city. An abundant 
gravel bed being worked by a commercial com- 
pany under an agreement to replace the top soil 
so that beautification can take place, will event- 
ually provide the city with a large lake where 
boating, fishing and swimming near the city’s 
center will be possible. 

Ohio’s capital is one of the truly outstand- 
ing big American cities. Its population, ac- 
cording to the 1920 census, is 93 per cent Amer- 
ican-born, most of that being Ohio-born, while 
practically all foreign-born citizens have been 
naturalized. It is a city of many beautiful 
homes and of splendid amusement palaces. 

Its citizenship has caught the spirit of a 
great metropolitan city and with it has accepted 
the program of its Chamber of Commerce to 
make the city the kind of place in which wage- 
earners are contented and happy, a condition 
which industry is most anxious to have as an 
important factor contributing to success, 





Achievements of Which a Chamber of Commerce Is Justly Proud 


ortly in advance of the annual meeting of the National Association of Commercial 
lization Secretaries each year, it is customary for the Secretary of the local Cham- 
f Commerce to write a letter to his fellow secretaries throughout the United States, 
them of the special attractions of the convention city. On October 1, 1927, in a 
f this kind, addressed to members of NACOS, James T. Daniels, Secretary of the 
bus Chamber of Commerce, emphasized almost exclusively the civic and social 
activities of his organization, and added: “Nothing to us ia so important as the 
paces in which our people may roam and spend their leisure time.” 
this reason THE AMERICAN City has been especially glad to secure from the 
nt of the Columbus Chamber of Commerce the foregoing article describing the 
ss in public recreation and beautification of Ohio’s capital city. 
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Planning the Main Thoroughfares and 


Open Spaces for an Entire Region 
By James Metzenbaum 


Municipal authorities now realize that they 
are comparatively helpless to establish any rea! 
remedy, because the difficulty lies beyond their 
control—it lies beyond the city limits, it is 
county-wide, it is territorial, indeed, it is re- 
gional. 

Like many other sections, Cleveland and its 
environs have com 
to know that no relief 
can be found by am 


True.” 

Ever since the beginning of the coun- 
try-wide popularity of the automobile, people 
have been predicting that there would need to 
be more and more thoroughfares, and each 
year, as the number of machines has greatly 
increased, what was 
once a mere prediction 
has grown to be a re- 


. ‘HIS is to be a story of “A Dream Come 





Pioneering in County Planning 


quest, then an urge, 
and now a demand 
that relief be afforded 
from the almost un- 
endurable congestion 
that exists in and 
about all the populous 
centers of the country. 

But neither request, 
urge, storm, nor de- 
mand has as yet re- 
sulted in adequate ac- 
tion, except in a very 
few districts. Instead, 
congestion has grown 
more intense, acci- 
dents have increased 
year by year, and the 
constant “stop - and - 
start, move-a-little and 
then-stop-again,” has 
come to be the too 
general rule through- 
out the land. The 
people rage, autoists 
storm, horns toot, the 





The motives and ideals actuating the 
leaders of “The Cuyahoga County Plan- 
ning Congress” may be judged from the 
concluding words of the author of the 
accompanying article, in accepting the 
presidency of the organization: 


**Let me, then, conclude for this occasion, by 
saying I here pledge that I will consecrate myself 
to this promising and inspiring cause of working 
with you in attempting to so plan this county: 

‘*That great highways shall be projected and 
extended; 

‘*‘That no main thoroughfare shall know of 
any mere municipal line; 

‘*That streets shall be continuous and shall 
transcend all artificial boundaries; 

‘*That parkways may be had while they are 
yet to be gotten without cost; 

‘*That breathing-spots and open spaces may 
be set aside for the present and future inhabi- 
tants; and 

‘*That for those now here as well as for oncom- 
ing generations, the evils of unnecessary conges- 
tion may be fended against. 

‘*In this connection it is to be remembered 
that the fields of today are the congested districts 
of tomorrow. 

“*If we accomplish these aims, if we press to 
a successful conclusion, if we strive on to our 
goal, we shall here, today, have made history, 
in having planned and in having begun this 
great, this public-serving, this far-reaching pur- 
pose.’’ 








single municipalit 
alone attempting the 
task. Cleveland is the 
principal city of 
county. But Cuya 
hoga County embraces 
three other cities, fift 
villages, and ten un- 
incorporated town- 
ships, thus comprising 
sixty-four separat 
civic units. Located 
along the shore « 
Lake Erie, it is in t! 
path of that intensi 
traffic which, in 
almost unceasing 
stream, travels fr 
the east to the wes 
and, in an equally w 
broken column, is co 
stantly hurrying ir 
the west toward t! 
east; for these road: 
which parallel the lak 
are the main highway: 


public protests, but nothing much of fundamen- 
ta] value is done to help the situation. 

To be sure, local authorities install signal 
svstems, post police officers at some of the im- 
prtant intersections, try out one plan and then 
another, only to find that the problem is greater 
than can be dealt with by any one municipality 
or locality; for machines are fed into each 
main thoroughfare from so many other roads 
and streets that the main highways cannot 
possibly take care of the burden that is thrown 
upon them. And so, after a period of tempo- 
rary relief, there begins the sluggish, temper- 
producing processional of “‘start-stop, start- 
again, stop-again.” 


between New York and Chicago. In additio: 
to this, Cuyahoga County has a quarter-mi 
lion of its own motor vehicles, most of whic 
are active each day, forming great streams 
that pour into the center of Cleveland fro 
every outlying suburb and road. 

Each of the fifty villages and four cities, 
an independent municipality, has powers ove! 
the creation, building, extension and widenine 
of thoroughfares. Each may insist upon am 
adopt its own plan and its own notions. | 
this, however, Cuyahoga differs little from mos 
other American counties, except that it 1s om 
of the most populous in the nation. Thoug 
the city of Cleveland, under its able City Man 
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PROPOSED SECONDARY THOROFARES 





THOROUGHFARE SYSTEM RECOMMENDED FOR CUYAHOGA COUNTY, OHIO 
It is proposed that all primary thoroughfares shown on this map shall be not less than 100 feet wide, and that 


all secondary theroughfares shown shall be not less than 86 feet wide. 


The heaviest lines on the map indicate 


the proposed belt-line or by-pass routes, which are so planned as to tie together the eastern and western parts of 
the county without causing traffic to traverse the congested sections of the city 


ager, and many of the suburbs likewise, have 
done much, there has remained the constant 
plaint, the continuous grumble, and the 
r increasing demand for freedom from con- 


sLOUUILI, 


“The Cuyahoga Planning Congress” Organized 

\Vith through travel growing year by year 
and with local traffic constantly mounting, men 
I ‘ome to dream of some way out, of some 
lan tor relief. 


iow that dream seems on the eve of 


‘or, voluntarily, the municipal engineers, the 
mbers of planning commissions, and the 
i most of these fifty villages and four 
have banded themselves under the name 
‘he Cuyahoga Planning Congress” and 
about to create one great and am- 
lan for the entire territory embraced 
€ county. 
Stancing upon the Court House steps, one 


Li 


is almost at the shore of Lake Erie, and from 
this point Cuyahoga County spreads out in a 
fan-shape, with roads radiating east, south, and 
west. So the presiding officer divided the county 
into three sectors and chose a chief engineer 
from each, to preside over the meetings of the 
engineers of that sector. An Executive Com- 
mittee was similarly built by selecting one 
mayor from each division. The Municipal Re- 
search Bureau of Greater Cleveland furnished 
one of its number who has most ably carried 
on the secretarial duties as well as lending his 
talents as an engineer. 

For the better part of the year, the engineers 
of most of Cuyahoga’s municipalities have un- 
grudgingly given of their time and of their 
talents, dedicating themselves without compen- 
sation, working in harmony and with marked 
unanimity toward the construction of the large 
and comprehensive plan which is printed on 
this page and which reaches into the adjoining 
counties as well. 
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[These engineers knew their respective terri- 
tories. maps were brought in and 
matched, each to the others. The topography 
was studied. No line was placed upon the map 
for the mere purpose of creating an impres- 
sion, but on the contrary each line was pains- 
takingly studied as to practicability, as to 
as to grades, and as to need and utility. 

Above all, the President of the Congress con- 
stantly spelled out the importance of linking- 
up the existing disconnected segments of road- 
ways which run from east to west, in order to 
form a series of belt-line or by-pass thor- 
would make it no longer 
necessary for those in the western part of the 


] A cal 


cost, 


oughfares which 
county to go into the center of Cleveland and 
there add themselves to the congestion already 
existing, in order to reach the eastern portions 
of the county. For, he argued, as the City 
Club of New York had done, that as the spider 
does not foolishly have to go from one corner 
of its web down to the center and then out to 
the other extreme part of the mesh where its 
newly caught victim is entrapped, so the 
people of the county ought to be able to travel 
from west to east and reverse, as the spider 
does, by having a series of elliptical thorough- 
fares that tie together the main roads radiat- 
ing fan-like from the pivot itself. 

Strong preachment 


was made for open 


spaces, breathing-spots and parkways in the 
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center of future densely populated areas, in 
der to prevent the evils of future congestion 
all to the unmeasured gain of oncoming ; 
erations. 

And now—planned and built by these e: 
neers, constructed by these unselfish fell 
who have truly proved themselves to be 
noblemen, the Map is completed; its legend 
its lines are printed; its effectiveness is 
sured in spite of its unofficial creation, f 
has been drafted by men who knew its ey 
part—by the engineers of most of these n 
municipalities ; and it is sponsored by the co: 
cils and the mayors of the majority of th 
civic units. Its utility and its practicablen 
bespeak its perpetuity, subject only to t! 
variations which developments of the f: 
will naturally suggest. 

So here, in Cuyahoga County where its : 
tor vehicles would form a column 600 milk 
long, where its three billions of taxable pro; 
erty is exceeded by but few counties; is equaled 
by but 14 of the commonwealths, and is greate: 
than that of any one of 34 states of the Union 
a plan has been worked out by a voluntary 
ganization and has been handed to the cooper: 
ating county commissioners for gradual and ul- 
timate consummation. This comprehensive 
map is perhaps the first to be produced in such 
a manner; bidding fair, it is trusted, to offer 
suggestions of value to the entire nation. 


Health Museum for Dresden 





A public institution of great practical benefit is being erected in Dresden, Germany. It will be 4 great Heal 
Museum where exhibits showing the results of the most modern thought and research will be used for ™ 


instruction of the general public. 


Many unique features are being planned to make this museum 4 world leader 


in its work of popular health education 

















THE village of Newark, N. Y., is now en- 
‘| joying the results of its street-paving 
program, conceived and authorized in 
nd constructed in 1926. Previous to 

street-paving work in the village of 

was authorized at the annual spring 
held on the third Tuesday in March, as 
ney for any paving program could only 
tired through the issuance of bonds. 
all the necessary work such as the 
ition of plans, estimates and specifica- 
and sewer, water and gas services, ex- 


ind renewals had to be performed in 
the nterval of time between the election 
nd the beginning of the contractor’s oper- 
Of course, the alternative plan could 

e been followed by working in the streets 
e time as the paving contractor, with 
ing annoyance of unsettled trenches, 

e interference, and delay in the 

f the work. It was found that by 
mplete plans and specifications were 

| the contract advertised, a consid- 

er of the contractors who would 
bidders had already secured the 
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Benefits Reaped from Winter Letting of 


Paving Contracts 
By Frank J. Baltzel 


Mayor, Village of Newark, N. Y. 


work necessary to keep their organizations 
busy for a season. This resulted in few bidders 
and in higher prices, due to the fact that the 
contractor had to form another organization 
for that particular contract. 

During the early part of 1925 sentiment be- 
gan to favor the holding of a special election 
in June to authorize construction of concrete 
pavement in 1926. A proper petition having 
been presented to the village board of trustees, 
an election was held in June, 1925, to vote on 
a proposition to pave eight streets with rein- 





WEST MAPLE AVENUE, NEWARK, N. Y., ONE OF THE STREETS PAVED WITH CONCRETE UNDER THE 
NEW PAVING PROGRAM 


forced concrete the following year. This was 
easily carried by the taxpayers, and the Board 
of Trustees immediately notified the authorities 
having control of the sewer, water, gas and 
telephones to make whatever service connec- 
tions and renewals would be made necessary 
by the construction of the pavement. This 
work started promptly and progressed to com- 
pletion before 1926. The Board also con- 
tracted for the construction of the necessary 
storm sewers and drainage structures, with the 
result that all the preliminary work was com- 
pleted before the paving contractor begag 
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operations. 

In February, 1926, bids were received for 
paving the eight streets and considerable inter- 
est was shown by contractors from all parts of 
the state. As it was so early in the year, the 
contractors were eager for work and every- 
body was anxious to land this first letting of 
the season. Every contractor who submitted a 
bid had been performing paving work for the 
state of New York, and the letting took on the 
appearance of a state letting. Seventeen con- 
tractors were present and fifteen of them sub- 
mitted bids, ranging from $104,355 to $127,093. 
The other four, after seeing the caliber of the 
contractors present, realized that it would be 
useless to compete and therefore did not file 
their bids. The estimate of Le Roy H. Wright, 
engineer for this work, was $132,693. In other 
words, the contract cost was 21 per cent, or 
$28,338, under the engineer's estimate. Com- 
pared with this, in May, 1924, bids were ad- 
vertised for concrete street paving with the 
engineer's estimate at $115,000 and only three 
contractors competed and the contract was let 
for a little over $112,000, or less than 3 per cent 
under the estimate. 

Francis Callahan, of Auburn, N. Y., was the 
successful bidder for the 1926 work. He in- 
formed the village officials later that when he 
arrived in Newark and found so many high- 
class contractors on the job, he decided to cut 
his original figures $4,000, which just let him 
in under the next lowest bidder. 

The were sold in February, 
Fight bonding concerns entered bids and a very 


bonds 1926. 
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good price was received by the village. 

The early letting enabled the contractor to 
place orders for his material early, securing 
shipments when needed, with no costly delays. 
The contractor also got un ‘er way by the first 
of April and was able to procure his labor and 
complete his organization before the summer 
rush disrupted the labor market. All the un- 
derground work having been completed in ad- 
vance, the contractor had the freedom of the 
streets and was unhampered by other organiza- 
tions. Before October 1 the entire contract was 
completed without any great rush or hurry, 
seasoned pavements were down, the 
foundation had had plenty of time to settle, and 
the citizens of Newark had the pleasure of 
using the new highway in the fall months. 
\butting property owners had time to grade 
and level their lawns, and everyone concerned 
seemed to be pleased with the new arrange- 
ment. No one wants to go back to the old 
schedule. In fact, there is now a demand for 
more paving to be voted on at the spring elec- 
tion in 1928 and the work to be done during 
the construction season of 1929. 

It is now proposed to draw up a paving map 
to cover several years of paving work, seeking 
out the most important unpaved streets to be 
paved first, and soon down the list until prac- 
tically all the streets will be paved. The village 
authorities, and the taxpayers in general, are 
beginning to realize more and more that it is 
impossible to build dirt roads that will stand 
modern traffic—they wear out faster than they 
can be built. 


(Sood, 


Crushed Stone and Gravel Surfacing 
By J. W. Hoover 


State Highway Engineer, Olympia, Wash. 


N his address at the Washington conven- 

tion of the National Sand and Gravel As- 

sociation, on January 25, 1923, E. W. James, 
Chief of the Division of Design of the United 
States Bureau of Public Roads, stated that, of 
the roads constructed with the assistance of 
Federal Aid funds, 40.4 per cent of the mileage 
was gravel-surfaced and that such roads had 
absorbed approximately one-fourth of the Fed- 
eral Aid funds expended to that date. States, 
counties, and townships construct independent- 
ly, or without Federal asistance, several times 
the road mileage built with Federal Aid. The 
subject, therefore, is of considerable importance 
to the nation and to each individual community. 

Much might be said of the economic value of 
stone and gravel surfacing; of the volume of 
traffic that will justify the change from a dirt 





road to a gravel or crushed rock surface, and 
from such surfaces to more expensive and 
satisfactory pavement. The time at which eacl 
change becomes advisable must be determine: 
for each road. To state as a general proposi- 
tion that a traffic of 300 or 400 cars per day, or 
so many tons per day, justifies a change of type 
of surfacing, is to err. The cost of mainte- 
nance of the existing surface and the expense 
of the construction and maintenance of a high- 
er type of surface differ for each locality. The 
value for a highway in the state of Washing- 
ton would not serve in another state except 4s 
a coincidence; the principle involved is the 
same, however, and should be based on the 
various costs as affected by subgrade, trafic, 
and climate. 

The most important consideration is service 


} 
i 
! 
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the public. Just how good a road is the 
ic entitled to have? As a general rule, the 
mobile owner is supplying the funds; it 
; money and his road; how good should it 


When Should the Road Be Paved? 
\ number of engineers state that the paving 
. highway is warranted when the traffic has 
iched 400 to 500 cars per day, or approxi- 
tely the same number of tons per day based 
ertain average conditions in certain locali- 
None has attempted to fix the volume of 
fic that would be considered sufficient to 
justify gravel surfacing ; the general idea seems 
to be that if a road is worth building at all, a 
vravel surface is justified. The writer doubts 
many paved roads are carrying less than 
i000 cars per day, and thousands of miles of 
vravel roads are carrying more than 1,500 cars 
per day. 
\t present, the question of the time to change 
the type of surface is dependent on the funds 
available and seldom on the real economics of 
the situation, for the reason that improvements 
ire far behind the requirements of traffic. A 
great majority of the highways are now carry- 
ing more traffic than the width and type of 
surface justify, considering the economic value 
and the service to which the public feels en- 
titled. The question of which road shall be 
improved first may be answered on the basis 
f traffic, although often the decision is made 
by the legislative body making the appropria- 
tions, disregarding the merits of the respective 


ids 


Determining Materials and Design 

he subgrade on which the surfacing mate- 
rials are to be placed should provide a well- 
drained, stable foundation. The soil, as well 
s practical drainage, and the climate should be 

nsidered before the surfacing materials are 
selected and before the width and thickness of 
suriace are determined. 

\iter the subgrade has been studied and the 
resent and probable future traffic has been 
letermined, the metal—gravel, crushed gravel, 
r crushed rock—may be selected. The cri- 
terion for such selection should be that the 
material selected furnish the service required 
it the least cost. Hand in hand with the selec- 
the metal is the design of the cross- 


urface 12 feet wide and 6 inches thick 
: all that is necessary for light traffic. 
However, there is, and no doubt will be for 
‘ime, a large mileage of unpaved high- 
Way that is subjected to traffic sufficient to 
u paving. The writer would recommend 


a width of not less than 18 feet, a thickness at 
the edges of 9 to 10 inches, and a center thick- 
ness of 7 to 8 inches, If the subgrade is un- 
stable, additional thickness should be provided. 
A design similar to that described is of more 
importance where waterbound macadam and 
dust-prevention methods through oiling or other 
surface treatments are contemplated or probable 
in the near future. 

At first, the maximum size of gravel or 
crushed rock was rather large, often as much 
as 3 inches. With more improved and ex- 
tensive maintenance methods, the size was re- 
duced until 114 inches for the base course and 
¥%-inch for the top course became common, with 
occasional specifications limiting the base rock 
to a maximum of 1 inch and the top course to 
34-inch. 


Surface Maintenance 

Practically all these roads were maintained 
by frequent dragging, and the ideal was ex- 
pressed as a smooth, compact base covered with 
¥4-inch to 1 inch of loose material to be worked 
back and forth across the road by the drag or 
grader. Highway surface construction passed 
through the coarse rock stage and there is now 
a large mileage of fine rock surfacing that may 
be treated to give a surface free from dust. 

A tendency is now developing to change to 
coarser rock or gravel in surface treatments 
in order to secure a smooth, compact surface 
free from loose material where the travel is 
heavy and where dust prevention is desirable. 

The selection of gravel, crushed gravel, or 
crushed rock as a surfacing has been based 
largely on the cost of the material on the road. 
This has resulted in natural gravel surfaces or 
crushed gravel surfaces in the glaciated areas 
and crushed rock surfaces in unglaciated areas. 
In general, crushed rock has given the best 
service, with crushed gravel and _pit-run, 
screened gravel in the order named. Deposits 
of natural fine gravel, however, sometimes give 
as good results as the best crushed rock. 

The question of hardness of gravel or rock 
for surfacing has been studied a great deal and, 
in general, the limits set forth in the specifica- 
tions of the various states produce good results. 
It is not practical to use the same specifications 
in all the states, on account of differences in 
the materials available, the soil, traffic, and cli- 
mate. Very often, the material available would 
not pass the specified tests, nevertheless it 
makes the best of road surfacing under the 
circumstances. The policy of the state of 


Washington is to test the materials before the 
contract is advertised. Through the specifica- 
tions the bidders are then advised of the re- 
quirements for each grade of material. 


In this 
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way the contractor is fully advised before mak- 
ing his bid as to the sources of gravel or rock, 
uncertainty is greatly reduced, and the state 
receives a better bid for the work. 


Specifications for Surfacing 

The following is a brief review of gravel 
or crushed-rock surfacing specifications for a 
roadway that is to be maintained by dragging 
loose material back and forth: 

1. The subgrade shall be smooth and truetothe 
required cross-section and all large rock removed. 
The surfacing material shall be uniformly 
distributed on the subgrade. If the inspector 
should be lax in this requirement the surfacing 
will not be smooth and traffic will work de- 
pressions where the material is not uniform, 
and considerable time may be required before 
the maintenance forces can furnish a first-class 
riding surface. The usual specifications also 
require that the contractor, as far as practical, 
shall do his hauling over the surfacing as it is 
placed. 

2. The surfacing material shall be dragged 
as much as necessary to keep it smooth. Where 
the surfacing is to be in two courses, the con- 
tractor is required to construct as much of the 
base course as possible from any one setting 
of bunkers before beginning the top course. If 
the entire product of the crusher is to be placed 
in the base course, the entire base course shall 
be constructed before starting the top course. 
If the product of the crusher is separated into 
two sizes only, the base course is constructed 
until the section of the bunkers for the finer 
material is filled, at which time the top course 
may be started. 

In this way the hauling equipment is used 
to secure as much compacting of the two 
courses as practical. By dragging the surfac- 
ing and keeping it smooth, the trucks do not 
follow the same tracks, and the traffic is dis- 
tributed over a wider area. Few specifications 
give sufficient attention to the binding mate- 
rial for the surfacing. The average specifica- 
tion permits the use of side-of-the-road mate- 
rial, or any other material that is easily avail- 
able and has binding qualities. The binding 
material should be a water-resistant clay which 
will harden when mixed with the surfacing 
material. The state of Oregon has given this 
part of the work a great deal of attention dur- 


ing the past few years and has secured good 
results. 


Keeping the Surfacing Smooth 
Too much emphasis cannot be placed on the 
necessity for keeping the subgrade and each 
course of surfacing smooth during the entire 
construction of the read, and afterward by the 
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maintenance organization. The best results are 
obtained in this type of surfacing by construct- 
ing it in at least two courses, the base course 
containing rock of a maximum size of 1' 
inches, and the top course composed of rock 
which will pass a 4-inch ring. The two course 
should be of equal thickness, and each not 
than 3 inches. The thickness of the surfacing 
depends on the character of the subgrade, the 
traffic, and the climatic conditions. In some 
places, such as the arid regions of Washington 
where the annual rainfall is only 6 to 10 inches 
light surfacing wears very well. In other parts 
of the state a very heavy surface course is 
necessary, as the annual rainfall may be more 
than 100 inches per year and the subgrade very 
soft when wet. The best results in the heavy 
rainfall area are obtained by using the product 
of the crusher in the base course, as this forms 
a crust with comparatively little binder, be 
cause of the interlocking effect of the crushed 
material. In the arid regions the product « 
the crusher may be separated into the two sizes 
the base course being bound with clay, afte: 
which the top course is placed and bound wit! 
clay. A great variety of specifications for th: 
size of material in each course is possib\ 
dependent on the materials that are availa)|: 

The available materials should be thorough!) 
studied for each project. In some localities 
there is no choice. Surfacing in more than tw 
courses is often advisable on account of a soft 
subgrade that cannot be drained or raised wit! 
out excessive cost. In some instances a bas: 
course of large rock is advisable and economic: 

Gravel or crushed rock surfaces are main- 
tained by dragging with a grader or drag }) 
ing a comparatively long wheelbase. Some 
roads must be dragged more often than others, 
depending on the stability of the subgrade, th: 
character of the surface, the kind and volum 
of traffic, and the climatic conditions. Addi 
tional material must be supplied as the origina! 
material is ground up and blown away 
pounded into the subgrade. The surface must 
be kept smooth, for if it once becomes rough 4 
considerable cost is entailed in scarifyin 
shaping, and compacting. 

Surface treatment with oils gives promise 0! 
eliminating the dust nuisance. In som: 
oil treatment will be costly, as the +) 
surfacing in use is not adapted to suc! 
ment and is less expensive than surfacing 
which oil works best. 


There is no final answer—no one fina! spec 
fication for a modern crushed stone or ¢14\ 
road; possibly there are but few fundamenta 
that will apply under all circumstances. 


ACKNOWLEDGMENT.—From the Proceedings, America 
Society of Civil Engineers Vol. LIII, No. 6, 192’. 
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How Intensively Must We Use the Land? 


A Study of the Economics of Housing Development 
and Land Subdivision—Part I 


By John Taylor Boyd, Jr. 


citizen, including the little plot of land 
on which it stands, furnishes one of the 
troublesome situations in the contempor- 
\merican town or city. The prosperity 
velfare of any municipality requires an 
iate supply of homes that represent a 
standard of living which a large ma- 
of its citizens can afford without making 
eavy a sacrifice 


| HE small home of the average American 


higher income groups moving into new homes. 
2. The sound standard homes now being 
built are intended for those citizens comprising 

the highest economic third of the population. 
3. The new homes which can be bought or 
rented by those comprising the upper part of 
the middle third of the population are apt to be 
sub-standard in one respect or the other, as will 
be brought out later on, or else they are usually 
bought at a sacrifice 





er necessities of 
But, since the 
the dispropor- 
increase in the 
a home in 
nstruction has 
| the price to the 
ual to a level 
reach of but a heart. 
ty — perhaps, 
ily speaking, 
ird—or the citi- 
most locali- 


in a few 

is a picture of 
using situation 
st towns and 
irge and small, 
of course to 
qualifications 


these studies. 





Responsibility for Housing in Any 
City or Town 
cannot safely be left to the specula- 
tive builder. It is a problem which must among housing ex- 
be faced with vision and vigor by munici- 
pal officials, civic organizations, archi- elias. aenenaiic aed 
tects, city planners, realtors, and others caeny cacug _ 
who have the community welfare at 


In a series of three articles, of which 
this is the first, John Taylor Boyd, Jr., 
gives The American City’s readers the 
benefit of his studies and experience as 
an architect especially interested in solv- 
ing the housing problem for “the other 
half’—or two-thirds—of the population of 
the post-war American community. To ge —e 
try to discover, especially, how inten- until it comes within 
sively it is necessary to use urban land 
in ee that decent ns may Ps made 
available at rents whic e worker can 3 agen 
afford, is one of the special objects of bile is within reach. 


in the other essentials 
of living. 

Such are the facts 
generally well known 


perts. They indicate 


since population out- 
grows steadily the 
supply of houses built 
before the war, the 
only way out of an 
impossible situation is 
to reduce heavily the 
cost of a new home 


reach of the average 
family, as the automo- 


The registration fig- 
ures for automobiles 








such a_ brief 

gen statement involves. 
‘ut, it will be asked, are not the other two- 
housed in some manner, and often well- 
housed? Are not hundreds of thousands of 
|| homes, of one type or another, built each 
year’ Undoubtedly, yes, but the yes to these 
estions does not mean that a good housing 
is within reach of the average Ameri- 
ily, as for instance a new automobile 
s within reach. Without going too far in 
erating details, it may be said that there 
ree fundamental reasons why, despite the 
t only a minority of the population can 
sound new home, that, nevertheless, 
a majority of the non-farming popula- 

> sufficient shelter : 
he lowest economic third of the popu- 
ist depend mainly on the pre-war sup- 
ply iousing, built at a vastly lower price 
‘cale. ind often made available by those in the 


show that there is ap- 
proximately one automobile for each family 
in the United States. And, be it noted, prac- 
tically all these automobiles have been produced 
since the war. 


Housing Costs for Which the Municipality 
Is Responsible 

In discussing the cost of a home, were I 
thinking only of the cost of construction of the 
house itself, with perhaps the cost of financing 
and marketing the building in addition, this 
article would hardly belong in this magazine, 
for these are not directly civic matters, but are 
chiefly the business of the construction in- 
dustry. But—and here is the point of the mat- 
ter—in the cost of a home are many items, be- 
sides the house itself, and these items are al- 
most as big as the house itself, and they lie 
within the province of the municipality. Hence, 
an exact knowledge of all phases of housing 
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becomes essential in municipal affairs. 

Principally, these items of housing cost for 
which the town or city is more or less re- 
sponsible are the cost of land, in which is re- 
flected the cost of public improvements and of 
public services, such as streets, sewers, gas, 
electricity, etc.; and the cost of premiums im- 
posed by laws and ordinances affecting hous- 
ing, such as zoning, building and sanitary codes 
and similar restrictions. It is evident that the 
housing situation is complicated indeed. To 
bring a good home within reach of a majority 
of the people requires the utmost effort towards 
attaining a far greater efficiency in the pro- 
duction of homes than now obtains, an effort 
in which the municipal and civic interest must 
cooperate with private enterprise. 

This series of articles aims to point out some 
of the most important of these larger relation- 
ships of housing under comparatively simple 
conditions, namely, the housing built on com- 
paratively low-priced land such as obtains in 
the smaller cities and towns outside the very 
expensive residence districts. These relation- 
ships involve the comparison of the three prin- 
cipal housing types: (1) the individual single- 
family house, (2) the row type, and (3) the 
apartment types; an understanding of the re- 
lation of these types to the plotting of sites 
of comparatively low land value; and the bear- 
ing of these factors on city planning, zoning, 
and other machinery of municipal control. This 
first article is concerned chiefly with the single- 
family and row housing types. 


Unwise and Premature Subdividing 

At the outset it should be made clear that 
recent studies of housing costs have established 
the extraordinary proportion of total cost which 
is contributed by street layout and public util- 
ities. The biggest part by far of the actual 
cost of a site for a house on low-priced land is 
that resulting from the average inefficient 
street layout. This uneconomic practice of in- 
efficient street and site layout results in a fur- 
ther burden of heavier taxes and assessments 
after the site is purchased by the home-owner. 
Inefficiency in street layout is due chiefly to two 
causes: (1) in subdividing “acreage” an undue 
proportion of land is occupied by streets as 
compared with homesites; and (2) subdivision 
is premature, piling up heavy carrying charges 
in expensive construction of streets and utilities 
which are installed before they can be used by 
the householders, who may not build for years. 

As regards the undue proportion of streets in 
the average subdivision, much has lately been 
written, but perhaps the most illuminating fact 
is the statement made to me by Henry Wright, 
Chairman of the Committee on Community 
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Planning of the American Institute of Archi. 
tects, that in the best English practice, the 
construction of the house itself costs abou 
the same as in this country, yet in England the 
home is rented for scarcely one-quarter of 
what it would rent for in this country! [t js 
objected that in England customs are different. 
but I suggest that, if English methods are so 
efficient, they are worth considering with a 
view to modifying our own. The custom of 
premature subdivision was made the subject of 
extensive research by the former New York 
State Commission of Housing and Regional 
Planning, with Mr. Wright’s assistance, dis- 
closing the terrible financial burden which the 
small householder ultimately carries. In an 
article, “Exploiting the Land,” in the Journal 
of the American Institute of Architects for 
October, 1927, Mr. Wright reports that “one 
authority estimates that in our largest mid- 
western metropolis newly plotted suburban 
land has been opened up sufficient to house 
80,000,000 people”! “Another city,” says Mr 


Wright, “has the unique credit of not only 
having plotted but built streets and sewers in 
a single sector of its suburbs over an area more 
than equal to the present residential area of the 
Such extreme but important examples 


city.” 
explain why today officials of a number of 
municipalities are at their wits’ end to find the 
money to provide adequate municipal services 
in residence districts. 


Shall We Zone Against Apartment Houses? 

Since the housing problem is chiefly based or 
the fact of excessive costs of a home, it is eas) 
to see that the terrific financial burden cf un 
economic layout of streets and utilities is che 
determining factor in comparing the thre: 
chief housing types. That housing type 
most economical which uses the least land, on 
all but the very cheapest sites. This type, 0! 
course, is the apartment type, which as som 
of us predicted several years ago, is increasing 
rapidly in America. Now, undeniably, th 
apartment type is disliked by many experts in 
housing and city planning. These gentlemen 
prefer the individual and row types, largely © 
grounds of civic and social welfare, and man) 
of them claim that this superiority is wort! 
paying a premium for. Asa result, zoning and 
building codes are drawn which, in one way 
or another, practically require the home owner 
to pay the premium for the single-family or 
row houses. They discriminate against the 
apartment house, as such. 

Now this is a very important decision, an‘ 
a most delicate one. In view of the heavy ex- 
pense it may cause individuals, it can lead t 
serious mistakes in municipal regulation, an¢ 
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ve, does lead to such mistakes, through 
f a most thorough understanding of all 

he factors involved. 
‘nfortunately, the question of the apartment 
has become controversial. I have no de- 
) engage in this controversy. I merely 
believe that, granted that the superior social 
vantages of the individual housing types 
nake it worth while to pay a premium for 
hem, we should know in every case exactly 
what the premium is and whether, or to what 
extent, it can be paid. Furthermore, we should 
understand that the attractive English stand- 
ards of low density of people to the acre go 
hand in hand with an extraordinary efficiency 
in subdivision and site costs, which keeps the 
homes within reach of the people, but which 
we do not generally practice in this country. 
\Ve should tackle fundamentally the problem 
of obtaining cheaper home sites. Otherwise, in 
trying to force the single-family and row house 
, situations where it cannot be economical, 
in danger of establishing zoning stand- 
‘ds which are not scientific, but sentimental— 
conceived in a spirit of trying to have our cake 

nd eat it, too. 
nstances of confusion are noted in zoning. 
It may be due to the fact that zoning is still 
largely confined to the more prosperous com- 
a majority of whose population, 
ough not rich, are situated economically well 
hove the wage-earning classes. They are will- 
ing to pay the premium necessary to preserve 
their less intensive housing types, a large pro- 
rtion of which were built at the low pre-war 
t level, and whose low cost permits even the 
v-income groups to maintain them. In a 
natural desire to preserve their small-house 
neighborhoods from ill-judged inroads by 
house promoters, these wealthier 
wns and cities have placed drastic zoning re- 
on the apartment type. Natural 
though this human impulse be, it is not scien- 
tific, and we cannot help feel that there are cer- 
n zoning restrictions which somewhat lack 
scientific precision because. they reflect to a 
extent this “struggle-for-existence” 
So we may conclude that zoning or- 
relating to housing should take thor- 
into account all the items of expense, 
ind indirect, which enter into the cost 
owning or renting the various housing types 
their variations, thus determining the 
us for each; and then should ascertain 
the present and future economic and social 
‘rend of the community. By such methods a 
licipality may make sure that its economic 
enjoy zoning which is adjusted to their 
ess and to their ability to pay the pre- 
r the more expensive homes. 


unities, 


apartment 


trictions 


certain 
motive, 


imnance 
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‘A disastrous error is made when the desire 
for the less intensive housing types takes the 
form of urging these types under conditions 
which they cannot meet efficiently, and which 
results in emasculating them to such an extent 
that they are sub-standard homes. Is a bastard 


single-family house type always better than a 
high-standard garden apartment ? 


Four Evils Which This Practice May Involve 

Specifically, this practice may involve: (a) 
a robbing of the area of the plot of land so that 
the advantages of the individual plot of land 
“which you can call your own” becomes largely 
an illusion, (b) robbing the minimum-area 
house so that it gives insufficient space to the 
family, (c) jerry construction, which involves 
a costly burden of upkeep and the possibility of 
degenerating into a slum, (d) exaggeration of 
the economy of these types through omission 
of essential elements of cost in financial esti- 
mates. 

As examples of (a), we have many cases in 
current real estate practice—which even finds 
expression to a certain extent in city planning 
standards—in which the street frontage of the 
plot of land is cut down to a width too narrow 
to permit the house itself to be properly 
planned, and also causing the houses to be set 
so close together that the fire risk is great and 
privacy is offended. As to (c), the custom of 
jerry building is only too well known. Prac- 
tices of jerry building even creep into the 
standards of experts, particularly when cost 
estimates are pitched too low. As an example 
of (d) may be cited the article published in 
the March issue of THe AmerIcAN City, deal- 
ing with the monograph compiled by Robert 
Whitten, entitled “A Research into the Econ- 
omies of Land Subdivision.” A too literal 
reading of the financial figures on page 293 of 
the magazine may lead to misinterpretation. Fig- 
ures are given for a five-room detached house 
which aim to show that the monthly cost cor- 
responds to a tenement rental charge of $10 a 
room. In the computation, however, no interest 
is allowed on the householder’s equity; nor is 
full allowance made for depreciation and ob- 
solescence. In customary apartment financing, 
these costs would enter into the rental charge. 

A reference to the original monograph re- 
veals that Mr. Whitten states in the very be- 
ginning that “some authorities, influenced by 
the cost of improvements and the burden of 
high land values, are inclined to think that for 
persons of limited incomes ($1,800 to $2,800) 
the single-family home has become an ab- 
surdity.” The writer has held this opinion for 
six years, with due allowance made for excep- 
tions necessary in such a sweeping claim. 
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Furthermore, Mr. Whitten’s attempt, by the 
ideal planning of a neighborhood, to bring the 
individual house—or even the row type—with- 
in financial reach of the wage-earner, is not in 
all ways convincing. Even then, there will be 
probably a premium of a dollar a room a month 
rental, or 10 per cent on the individual house 
over the apartment, and the practicability of a 
five-room house on an ownership basis, as will 
be discussed later, may be questioned. 


But, as conditions exist in the real-estate 
market today, the premium on the individual or 
row house as compared with the apartment is 
apt to be greater. Except in a few localities, 
neither a sound standard individual house nor 
an apartment can be produced, even on low- 
priced land, to rent for as low as $10 a room 
a month. The excessive cost of land and the 
heavy burden of finance charges (which are 
necessarily imposed by the inefficient small- 
scale, highly speculative methods of produc- 
tion) raise the price of both apartment and of 
individual house types well above that figure. 
And the increase is greatest in the case of the 
individual house, causing a spread of possibly 
$2 between small house and tenement 


rentals. 


or 93 


These figures throw a clear light on the dif- 
ficulties of zoning. They show conclusively the 
danger, under existing conditions, of imposing 
severe zoning restrictions against the spread 
of the apartment house in residence districts of 
wage earners. 

These considerations go to prove, as sug- 
gested, that we are dealing with an extremely 
complex situation. Additional complication 
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arises because some of these factors are jo} 
known sufficiently, and nearly all of them ire 
variable for localities and housing types. | ur. 
thermore, because of the inefficiency in existing 
methods and customs of real estate subdivision, 
in financing and construction of individual and 
row housing types, unit cost factors will be re 
vised as greater efficiency is brought into the 
production of this type of house. 

This last fact may hold merit for the in- 
dividual and row types, because it makes us 
hope that they will be possible under newer 
conditions when housing is produced by ef- 
ficient methods. The apartment house is today 
produced generally with a comparatively higher 
degree of efficiency than the less intensive 
types, although often even it is none too efficient 
These variations and disproportionate relation- 
ships make clear the crying need of extensive 
further study and research to determine the 
relative efficiency and desirability of the dif- 
ferent types of dwellings for the majority of 
the population. This study should be w 
prejudiced, scientific and accurate so that we 
may know exactly what premium we must pa) 
for the types which are considered most « 
sirable from a social and civic point of view 
This premium should not be disguised, and we 
must set ourselves against compromises wit 
deformed or emasculated types in order to 
tain the financial goal of low costs or rentals. 

Such are some of the broad considerations 
governing the comparison of the various hou: 
ing types and their usages. They illuminate 
the more specific factors and their complicated 
relationships. Of these, the first, as suggested 
before, is costs. 


(To be continued in the December number) 


Moral Graveyards for Young Manhood and Young Womanhood 


ot 
provided by the community, so that leisure-tim: 
habits learned in childhood may be carricd 
adult life. 

“The self-sustaining recreational activities ca! 
be organized to meet the needs of every individua 


ITIES without proper leisure-time oppor- 

tunities become the moral graveyard for 

young manhood and young womanhood, 
said Jay B. Nash, Associate Professor of Physi- 
cal Education, New York University, in an ad- 
dress at the annual congress of the Playground 
and Recreation Association of America in 
Memphis last month, 

“The strain which develops from lack of oppor- 
tunities to take part in stimulating recreation is the 
basis of delinquency. ‘Be happy and you will be 
good’ is a better maxim than ‘Be good and you 
will be happy.’ 

“People living in a democracy have a right to 
demand two things: first, an education designed to 
train for leisure with opportunities for wholesome 
play life within reach of every child every daylight 


hour the year; second, wholesome recreatio! 


in a community. There is a solution for ever 
social problem in America. 

“The physical side of city life is safeguarded b 
food inspections and water inspections. [n th 
character formation side, the individual must tak 
his own chance. ; 

“There are practically no forms of juvenile ¢ 
linquency which do not have behind them a © 
who wants to make money. Hundreds 0! 
have been spent in the fight for leisure t 
will be lost to the generation unless it is proper’) 
used. The recreation department is to a city 4s 4 
self-starter is to an engine.” 





The Public Safety Division of the National Safety Council, 108 East Ohio Street, Chicago, Il., " 
send copies of the public safety proceedings of the 1926 Safety Congress, & 204-page booklet, to pu 
officials and others interested in the subject, while the supply lasts, without charge. 















Public Water-Supplies in Colorado 


By Dana E. Kepner 


Sanitary Engineer, Colorado State Board of Health 


)ESCRIPTION of the public water-sup- 

A plies in Colorado is interesting because 

of the ingenious ways in which the cities 

i towns have utilized the unique and varied 

‘| resources in the state and because of 

cellent methods developed for artificially 

‘ing certain unsatisfactory waters. A study 

em is important because of the direct re- 

between domestic water-supply and pub- 

Ith. 

the best available records, the first 

water-supply in Colorado was that of 

enver City Water Co., constructed in 

s-o. In 1880, nine municipalities in the state 

ublic water-supplies. Today there are 

, public supplies in the incorporated cities 

vns, 179 of which are municipally owned 

; privately owned, There are also 6 large 

tely owned supplies furnishing water to 

rporated communities, and probably 100 

public supplies, privately or mutually 

at villages, resorts, camps and indus- 
tablishments. 

the early development of public water- 

s, simplicity and low cost were the 

pal factors. Water-works engineers de- 

public supplies from the most con- 

{ streams or springs in the mountains, or 

most easily constructed wells on the 

with little regard for the quality of the 

Of late, however, the consumers’ de- 

r satisfaction has been of growing im- 


iaction, when applied to domestic water- 
is a comprehensive term. It does not 
the water be chemically pure, but 

be safe for drinking and culinary use, 
and both harmless and economical 
er and laundry use, hence that it be 
m foreign substances in objectionable 
Water contaminated with domestic 

s now being filtered and sterilized to 
ind kill the germs of typhoid fever and 
vater-borne diseases; water stored in 
s is being aerated and chlorinated to 
unpleasant tastes and odors; and water 
lestone regions is being softened to 
use for boiler and laundry purpose 
nomical. Satisfaction also refers to 
bility of the supply; it should be cap- 
‘urnishing safe and otherwise satisfac- 
‘er in adequate quantities at all times. 
.ccompanying map shows the more im- 
public water-supplies in Colorado and 





indicates their types as to source and treat- 
ment. It includes the 194 municipal supplies 
and the 6 large supplies in unincorporated 
places. The 1o5th meridian, which crosses the 
state from north to south within a few miles 
of the western boundaries of Weld, Adams, 
Denver, Arapahoe, El Paso and Pueblo Coun- 
ties, divides the state into a western, mountain- 
ous section, and an eastern, plains section. It 
is interesting to note that the water-supplies 
west of this meridian, and those a few miles 
east of it, are largely from surface sources, 
as indicated by the circles, while those ma- 
terially east of it are from ground sources, 
indicated by triangles. ‘A few combined 
sources, indicated by squares, are found in 
both sections. 

Of the 200 supplies shown on this map, 105 
are obtained from surface sources, 80 from 
ground sources, and 15 from combined sources. 
All of the surface supplies are from streams 
or rivers. Of the ground supplies, 37 are from 
deep wells, 30 from shallow wells, and 13 from 
springs. The water of 33 surface supplies re- 
ceives natural treatment, 26 by means of stor- 
aye and 7 by infiltration. Natural treatment is 
shown on the map by fine horizontal lines in 
the figures. Artificial treatment, shown by 
coarse horizontal lines, is provided for 23 sur- 
face supplies and 1 combined supply, and chlori- 
nation, shown by coarse vertical lines, for 29 
surface supplies and 1 ground supply. A single 
coarse line in a figure indicates such treatment 
or chlorination during a part of the year only, 
and combinations of lines indicate combina- 
tions of the respective methods of treatment. 
The characteristics of the supplies artificially 
treated or chlorinated are tabulated on page 593. 

Probably the simplest public water-supply in 
Colorado is that of the town of St. Elmo, con- 
sisting of a gravity pipe line taking water di- 
rectly from Chalk Creek and conveying it a 
short distance to the town, where it is piped 
to the consumers without charge. The largest 
and most intricate supply is that of Denver, 
the important details of which are given in the 
table. Denver’s new Marston Lake filter plant, 
completed in 1925, has many novel features, 
including aerators to remove objectionable 
tastes and odors from the water, pulverized 
anthracite coal 4 feet in depth as a filtering 
medium to provide high efficiency in the re- 
moval of bacteria and certain micro-organisms, 
and compressed-air apparatus to aid in wash- 
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aLIC WATER-SUPPLIES IN COLORADO HAVING ARTIFICIAL TREAT MENT OR 


’ Coagulation, settling, filtration and 
Morinats 
Ninestreamson Pikes Peak. *Cblorination, with storage for part of the 


ado Springs. ...... 


yllins. . 
intain. . 

i Junetion 
~e1eY . 


yunnison 


tion 
Settling, slow sand filtration (uncontrolled), 


and chlorination 


tion 
Mechanical filtration and chlorination 
_. Mechanical filtration 
and *chlorination 


Mechanical filtration and chlorination 
Mechanical filtration and chlorination 
and chlorination 


Pueblo *Coagulation, settli 
Rocky Ford Softening, 
Walsenburg 
Aurora 
Edgewater 
Englewood 
Mountain View.. 
South Canon 
Fas ‘anon 
-rospect Heights ; 
b ....Greeley supply 
0 ...Greeley supply 


See Canon City 
See Canon City 
See : 


* Used for a part of the year =, 7 hs, 23 ’ 
+ Using hypoeblorite; all other chlorination with liquid chlorine 


ing the filters. Its capacity is 64 million gal- 
lons per day, and its cost was approximately 
two million dollars. 

Three towns in the state have dual water- 
supplies with separate sources and distribution 
systems. Fowler and Ordway both purchase 
soit, palatable, spring water from a privately 
owned water-supply company and distribute it 
to their inhabitants for drinking and culinary 
uses only, and Sugar City obtains water for 
drinking and culinary uses from its own deep 
wells, distributing it to public hydrants over 
the town. In addition, each of these towns has 
a municipally owned supply from which less 
attractive water is obtained and a separate sys- 
tem of pipes through which it is distributed to 
the inhabitants, for sanitation, irrigation and 
fre protection uses. 

At Monte Vista, a city of 3,000 population, 
an unusual situation exists. There is no pub- 
lic water-supply system, yet there is a complete 
system of sanitary sewers. Practically every 
residence and business building in the city has 
its own free-flowing artesian well, which oper- 
ates a hydraulic ram forcing the water into an 
elevated tank, and fram this tank the water is 
piped to the plumbing fixtures of the building. 

‘ic hardness of the public water-supplies 


in Colorado varies greatly, prob- 
ably more than in any other 
state. The softest are those of 
Colorado Springs and Boulder, 
each having an average hardness 
of about 25 parts per million, 
while the hardest is probably that 
of La Junta, with a hardness at 
times as high as 900 parts per 
million. At Aspen the public 
supply is taken from three 
streams, two of which furnish 
a large quantity of hard water 
and the other a small quantity of 
soft water. The soft water is 
collected in a reservoir through- 
out the week and turned into the 
distribution system on Mondays, 
to make “wash day” more pleas- 
ant and economical. The only 
public supply in which the water 
is softened is that of Rocky Ford 

From a public health stand- 
point, the water-supplies of 
Colorado present a problem of 
great importance. Many sup- 
plies obtained from mountain 
streams were relatively safe 
when installed, but with the in- 
creased use of the mountain 
playgrounds by campers, tour- 
ists, sportsmen and others, the 
watersheds have become subject to contamina- 
tion to a considerable extent. Some supplies 
were improperly constructed in the first place, 
and have sanitary defects liable at any time to 
permit contaminated water to reach the con- 
sumers. This is a dangerous condition, which 
is being watched continually by the State Board 
of Health. 

Through its Division of Sanitary Engineer- 
ing, the Colorado State Board of Health is 
cooperating with the cities, towns and private 
water companies in an endeavor to prevent the 
undue contamination of the streams and to cor- 
rect any sanitary defects in the public water- 
supplies, thus safeguarding the people against 
epidemics of typhoid fever. In this connection 
an approval service is provided by the State 
Board of Health through which public water- 
supplies, found by sanitation surveys and 
laboratory examinations to conform to the 
U. S. Treasury Department Drinking Water 
Standards, are approved and the municipali- 
ties permitted to place standard signs to that 
effect on the highways entering them. During 
1926, public water-supplies were thus approved 
at Canon City, Durango, Evans, Granada, 
Hudson, La Junta, Montrose, Rocky Ford, 
Salida, Sedgwick and Swink. 
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PANORAMIC VIEW OF THE LITTLE ROCK PUMPING-STATION 


Water-Works Service Versus a River in 


Flood 


Continuous Service Maintained at Little Rock When the Arkansas River Overflowed 


Its Banks 


1E newspapers were filled for more than difficulty of getting sand to the plant, as it | 

two months with stories of the plight of to be handled by barges in still water back of 

states in the lower Mississippi valley the plant. It was impossible to get boats to th 
wlien that great stream flooded its banks. The plant by way of the river because of the strong 
tremendous rise of the Mississippi was pre- current. Water broke out at many points i: 


ceded by previously unrecorded levels of its side the levee, but by using an increasing 1 
tributaries. Millions of acres of the most fer- ber of ditch pumps it was kept down. The cit 
tile land were inundated, and losses were stag- reservoirs were kept filled at all times. 
gering. From Missouri to Louisiana, hundreds On Tuesday morning, April 19, the Arka 
of thousands of men fought a battle against sas Democrat carried the following news 

the ever-rising waters, sometimes successful 
and at others doomed to failure by odds which _ pumping-station of the water company, officials sa 


“With more than four hundred fighting to 


no man could combat ey ka a 5 ee 
The plant of the Arkansas Water Co. at and the men continued their efforts all night. Som: 
. Tee na f ° rle culty is being experienced in keeping the concrete ing 
Little Rock was the scene of an epic struggle in the boiler-room in place. Pits where the pumps 


to maintain a water-supply for two cities of  lecated are 25 feet deep. Floors have been weighted dov 
7. with sand bags and pig lead. The levee around the sta 

100,000 people. Day and night under weather _ tion before the flood was approximately four feet bigh 

. sa: ao awd 7. e ' since the river started on its tremendous rise the 

conditions almost unspeakable, all of the regu- oF ‘this has been increased to practically ten feet.” 


lar force of the company and hundreds of tem- Later on that same afternoon it was neces 
porary employees toiled to save the low-service cary for the superintendent of the plant t 
pumping-station located on the river bank in  gonfer with the press and to deny rumors that 
order that a constant supply of water might be the water-supply of Little Rock was to be cur 
furnished for domestic, sanitary and fire ser- tailed. On the following afternoon, however, 
— auee the situation became more serious, as the river 

The first report of difficulties at Little Rock was rising slowly and the Weather Bureau pre- 
took the form of a night letter reporting condi- dicted a further two-tenths rise by the {follow 
tions to the New York office, as follows: ing morning. In a final effort to maintain the 

“River stage now twenty-six feet. Water one foot be- . * . Se all donde 
low level boiler floor. Levee on river side six feet above water supply, sand bags were put om = door 
river and four feet above river on east side. River rising and windows, the water-level being 1 Tew 
three feet per day with thirty-one feet predicted by Satur- inches above the windows of the main station 


day.” 
i : : st A : m floor 
Two days later a rain and wind storm started, and at least 4% feet above the boiler-room fi 


making conditions more perilous. On Monday At 2 A. M. Wednesday, April 20, the river 
afternoon, April 18, the river had risen six was still rising slightly, but through constant 
inches more, increasing the gravity of the situ- work the levees were in better condition and 
ation. The water was kept back by a sand-bag the water was kept down in the yard, }::t con 
levee, but work was seriously hampered by the _ tinued to rise in the pump pits. By building 4 
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FORTY-EIGHT HOURS AFTER THE PASSING OF THE FLOOD CREST 


lary levee back of the front line levees, 
found possible to slow down the increas- 
epage. The difficulties were increased 
lously by poor foundation for the levee, 
ed of cinders and unburned slack coal, 
is underground pipes and timbers. At 
ve, however, the officials felt more en- 
about continuing the water-supply 
nterruption or curtailment of service, 

tly it began to rain. 


More Rain! 

vas the time when the real battle to 
the water-supply at Little Rock 
Rain fell in torrents for eight or ten 
‘companied by wind and heavy thun- 
lightning. Boats and barges were 
nd gasoline pumps stopped with wet 
The water began to run over the 
sand-bag levee all around the pump- 
n, filling the enclosure with water and 
ly submerging all pumps temporarily 

- yard to keep the seepage down. 
side of the pumping-station it had 
sible to build only a frail sand-bag 
bag wide with no support behind. As 








the water continued to rise and at the same 
time pour over the top, this stretch of sand 
bags, about 150 feet long, began to slip. The 
movement was discovered just in time, and a 
large number of convicts and other laborers 
were thrown behind the levee to hold 
it in place with their hands and shoulders un- 
til more sand bags could be placed behind it as 
a reinforcement. This was the most critical 
time. If this stretch of levee had gone out, 
serious loss of life would surely have resulted, 
as there were several hundred men inside the 
levee and in the pumping-station at the time. 

If the levee had broken suddenly, extinguish- 
ing the fires in the boilers and probably putting 
the electric lights out of commission, a panic 
would surely have resulted and it is extremely 
doubtful if many of the men would have been 
able to find their way to the one safe place, 
which was the road to the north of the plant, 
then submerged under three or four feet of 
water. About this time a bursting water-gage 
glass which was taken for a boiler explosion 
caused an hysterical stampede out of the boiler- 
room. 

The men on the sand pile about 1,000 feet 
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' VIEW OF THE AREA, SHOWING THE ARKANSAS RIVER IN FLOOD STAGE, WITH THE 
LITTLE ROCK PUMPING-STATION IN THE FOREGROUND 
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from the pumping-station from which sand 
was ferried to the plant were overcome from 
the exposure of being isolated for several hours 
in the cold, drenching rain and hail, and these 
men were sent to the hospital as quickly as pos- 
sible. It was a night to test the mettle of any 
man. 


The Superintendent’s Log 


The following paragraphs are quoted from 
the log of the Superintendent of the plant, be- 
ginning Wednesday, April 20, 1927; river stage, 
31.7; rainfall, 8.08 inches. 

“After midnight Tuesday events began to hap- 
pen that had not been conceived of up to now. A 
crew of trained pipe and 
pump men were on the 
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in, but without success. The surprising thing oj 
it all was that some of the men were not brought 
over dead. When rescued, they were unloaded and 
placed in the boiler-room near the fires.  Practi- 
cally all of them were suffering from chills. 


“For about five hours not a bag of sand cam: 
over to the station. The downpour was beginning 
to show its effect, as evidenced by the rapidly ris 
ing river. Many of the regular water company 
employees who were at the station at this time 
and who had been doing duty almost continual! 
for the last twenty-four hours were almost read) 
to break down when they saw the result of this 
cloudburst and the lack of sand. The water was 
lapping over the levee at every point, most of th. 
pumps were drowned out and no salvation in sigh 
They robbed the strong points on the levee of bags 
to strengthen the weaker points. Somehow the, 
kept the station goin: 
that night. 





job continually install- 
pumps, changing 
pump locations, instail- 
ing jets and changing 
suction lines. No possi- 
ble record could be kept 
of the work that was 
done Wednesday from 
midnight to midnight. 

the water in 


ing 


At times 
the large pit was almost 
over the throttle of the 
Prescott pump and the 
water behind the levee 
was above the sills of 
the boiler and the en- 
gine-room doors, which 
were blocked with sand 
bags. One-inch rope 
cables had to be 
stretched from _ the 
pump-house to the shore 
and to the sand pile. 
Sand barges and sup- 
plies were coming over 
very rapidly, the barges 
propelled by men on 
board hauling on the 
cables. 

M. 


hours of desperate 


night. 


duty.” 





Quotation from Little Rock Gazette, 
April 21, 1927 

“One of the most heroic struggles ever 
witnessed here was all but won last night 
and the prospects of a water famine in 
Little Rock and North Little Rock were 
diminishing in each bag of sand piled on 
the emergency dykes. 


which failure seemed certain, officials of 
the water company were optimistic last 
Mr. Brough, Superintendent of 
the water company, says that Little Rock 
and North Little Rock are ‘now getting 
plenty of water under the most trying 
conditions imaginable. 
when all efforts seemed in vain, the tide 
of battle turned in favor of the laboring 
crews. Nearly a thousand men had worn 
themselves out during the forty-eight 
hours and calls were sent out for more 
men. Every contractor in Little Rock 
offered his crew of laborers, the Amer- 
ican Legion sent 150 men to the scene, 
and approximately 150 convicts were on 


“Raincoats, rubber 
boots and rain hats were 
purchased that night s 
that the men could work 
in the rain. Large um- 
brellas and _ tarpaulins 
were ordered to protect 
the motors and the en 
gine men. In the morn- 
ing a call was sent out 
for fresh labor because 
it was useless to try to 
work laborers who had 
been through that night. 
Blow torches were pur- 
chased to dry out and 
heat up the engines. 
Extra magnetos were 
obtained to get the gas- 
oline engines operating 
Skilled gasoline engine 
men were obtained 
These men reported im- 
mediately and it was not 
long after daylight 
when most of the motor 
boats and gasoline en 
gines driving the pumps 
were operating agai 


After forty-eight 
struggling, during 


Late yesterday 








“About 1.30 A. 

clouds began to form 

and thunder could be heard in the distance. Soon 
lightning flashes at regular intervals lit up the sky. 
Very soon the lightning was so severe that at times 
the lights installed the evening before on the levee 
were of little use. Almost immediately it started 
to rain and after about an hour of downpour, hail 
as big as walnuts was splashing in the lake around 
the station. Every gasoline pump and motor boat 
was soon drowned out. 

“From 2 A. M. to daylight were presented the 
most pathetic scenes of the week. There were 
approximately 75 men, colored and white, young 
and old, marooned on the sand pile about three 
blocks distant from the station, surrounded by 
water. No barge or boat could be sent to these men 
during these hours. Some of them had been on 
duty twelve, twenty-four and thirty-six hours and 
had gone to work in their shirt sleeves. All during 
this downpour, lightning and hail, they were hud- 
dled together out in the river upon a pile of sand. 
At times their cries could be heard at the station 
above the din of the thunder and rain. Several 
attempts were made to man a boat and bring them 


It was necessary, how- 
ever, to keep thes 
skilled engine men at their engines all day during 
the rain. 

“About 9 A. M. fresh state convicts reported 
and they were immediately dispatched to the sand 
pile. As other fresh laborers reported for work 
the men who had been on duty were released. |! 
was foolhardy to try to force the laborers who ha 
been through the night to work that day. Conse 
quently, they were permitted to go home and wer 
soon replaced with fresh men, who continued the 
work in the pouring rain. The fresh labor seemec 
to encourage everybody. State prisoners, cout! 
prisoners, free colored labor, free white labor 
together with the white-collar men, worked sic 
by side. 

“Sand began to come in faster than it had ever 
come in before, notwithstanding the continued 
downpour. The levee top was raised one bag 
higher all around. 

“Carpenters were obtained to build raits to ™ 
used as landing wharfs to prevent the barges bump- 
ing and throwing waves against the frail levee 
They also boarded up around the windows an¢ 
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walkway about 5 feet high from the boiler- 
entrance to the coal pile on the south and to 
ee on the north. At times there was from 
feet of water around the building inside the 
| hen the pumps got behind. 
re steam was required, due to the fact that 
m cylinders of the pumps were submerged. 
boiler was put on and several laborers de- 
keep the boiler room operating. Coal had 
wheeled in on wheelbarrows to the door 
and unloaded at this point from the high 
rm. From there coal was distributed to the 
s boilers by hand. Other men kept the cin- 
way from the boiler fronts, throwing these 
the door into the water. All day Wednes- 
nditions in the boiler-room and engine-room 
very serious, due to the increasing water 
the levee. At times there were 8 inches of 
the boiler-room. 





itform was built in the engineer's office, 
about 48 hours this room, together with 
and walkways around the pits, were the 
places a man could walk. 
ugh the sand was coming in fast and the 
s getting higher and stronger, things con- 
ied look very bad due to the continuous 
she rain. About 11 A. M. the heavens opened 
up and another downpour resulted, accompanied 
\ At this time our efforts again appeared 
“ | \ report went to the office that failure 
was table, and plans were immediately dis- 
to what steps would be taken in case of 
‘\egardless of these reports, there was no 
the efforts put forth to continue 


bag dumping. ‘The windows and doors were sandbagged. 
1 he ngs in the rear of the boiler-room were 
be ray gged. Temporary telephones were in- 


it the pumping-station, one on the shore 
t the sand pile. This was done to facili- 
movement of supplies and also to enable 
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all points to keep in continuous touch with one 
another. Additional ropes were stretched from the 
shore to the station and from the station to the 
sand pile. Food, supplies and material were com- 
ing out rapidly and piling up at the shore base, 
due to inadequate boat transportation at this time. 

During the day a call was made for an addi- 
tional motor boat to facilitate the movement of sup- 
plies and men from the shore base. This boat was 
on the way at 7 P. M., arriving at the shore base 
at midnight. This was a 30-foot speed boat and 
it took considerable time to get it to the plant 
and launched. The boat immediately ran into a 
submerged concrete fence post and ripped an 8- 
inch hole in her steel side. This damage was re- 
paired at once, however, and the boat put back in 
service. All day Thursday it did exceptionally 
good work. 


“The Evening Democrat came out with head 








THE PUMPING-STATION ON SUNDAY, APRIL 17, WHEN THE FLOOD STAGE WAS 29.4 FEET 


lines, “In Desperate Fight to Hold Plant.” Several 
times during Wednesday it was believed that the 
plant could not possibly hold out much longer. 
The downpour continued all through the day, and 
those working at the office believed that every 
minute would be the last. 

“About 11:30 P. M. the telephones went out of 
order and everybody thought the plant was sub- 
merged. 


“People all over town had by this time learned 
of the efforts of the company and many appre- 
ciated what the severe rainfall would do to im- 
pede work. Consequently, calls were coming in 
all day in regard to the station. Most people in 
town filled every available container with water. 
This put an additional hardship on us for it took 
the water out of the basins and it was with great 
difficulty that water was pumped to the hill on 
account of having to shut the vertical pump down 
intermittently, due to low steam pressure, and the 
water under the boilers cutting down the draft. 


— 
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“The duty of feeding the men began to approach 
a real problem. On Monday a temporary canteen 
was started on the cinder road near the northeast 
corner of the well basin. Food and drinks were 
stacked at this point and men were detailed to take 
care of this work. The next day, due to the rising 

water, the canteen was moved to the platform of 
the tool house. It remained at this point until 
Wednesday, when it had to be moved to a more 
accessible point. The only place available was on 
the iron grating just inside the south entrance of 
the vertical pit. Food and drinks were stacked high 
around the walkway of this pit, and the men to be 
fed walked or waded up to the door entrance. How- 
ever, before the day was over a platform almost 
five feet high was run from the main levee to this 
entrance on which the men had to walk in order 
to get food supplies.” 

At this time comments in the press were most 
lugubrious and the expectation was that we 
would have to shut down the plant. At noon 
of the 20th the river’s stage stood at 32.3 feet. 
Conditions continued to grow worse, but with 
fresh convicts and regular water-works men 
toiling in the pouring rain, the plant continued 
to hold its own. During the peak the river 
stood at a stage of 33 feet on the Government 
gage, but at the plant the water reached an 
elevation of 259.3 feet above sea-level, which 
is equivalent to a river stage of 35.8 feet. The 


higher stage at the plant upstream from town 
was due to the backing-up of the water above 
the narrow channel where the bridges cross 
the river. 


Thursday 

Again quoting from the log: 

“Thursday, April 21, 1927; river stage 
rainfall 0.80. 

“The fresh men that came on worked doggedly 
all night long. It was a pleasure to see the men 
work so hard and appear so happy under the most 
trying circumstances. The morale of the men was 
amazing. From midnight until daylight Thursday 
morning convicts were working side by side with 
free labor, relaying the sand to the levee faster 
than the barges could bring it in. 

“During the lapse of time when no sand was on 
hand, the convicts, together with others, collected 
in the boiler-room to rest. Hourly all through the 
night a count was made of the convicts. At a single 
word from the Warden the convicts assembled in 
front of the boilers and raised their hands for an 
official count. Occasionally one was missing, but a 
following count showed all present. All men looked 
alike in their slickers and rain hats, and one of the 
water company men detailed a convict by mistake 
to help pass coal. 

“Through the early hours of Thursday morn- 
ing boiler-room conditions were serious. Four 
boilers were on the line and extra firemen had 
been obtained from the Missouri-Pacific shops. 
There were approximately fifteen men working to 
keep up steam. Practically all night the water was 
over the men’s shoe-tops in the boiler-room. Steam 
was low, due to the enormous demand to operate 
the additional pumps and jets, due to submerged 
cylinders, and to the draft being restricted by the 
water so close to the fire-beds. 

“Engine-room conditions were equally as bad. 


32.6; 
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Men were working in the pits above their waisi; 
in water, the Prescott pump was taking water ep. 
tirely from the pit, and the vertical pump was barely 
moving due to plugged-up suctions. T) 
pump on the upper level and the high-duty vacuun 
pump were utilized to help keep the water . 
the pit and boiler-room. 

“About 4 A. M. word was received that the 
Missouri-Pacific bridge, spanning the Ar‘ 
River, had gone down, taking with it 17 . 
coal. Although the sand was coming % 
rapidly, we did not know how long we woul: 
to cope with the conditions as they were. Conse. 
quently, plans were made to build an additions 
barge. The lumber was delivered at 5 A. M. ay 
by noon a crew of carpenters were at work n iaking 
a boat. This boat was to replace a barge, sunk by 
the storm, used to carry sand, but when it wa: 
built the next day conditions had changed so that 
we did not need it. 

“During the day the weak levee that was thr: 
up hurriedly Wednesday when sand was scarce: 
was reinforced all the way around. Additional! bags 
were placed around the doors and windows. About 
8 A. M. the window-sills of the main building were 
approximately one foot below the river-level and 
two feet above the water behind the levee. 

“Thursday morning, however, things  |c ke 
brighter, for after 29 hours of rain, in which tiny 
there fell 887 inches of rain, the sun appeared 

“The back office presented quite a scene, for 
many of the men who had worked at the static: 
during the worst hours, many of whom were fi 
refugees, took up quarters in the rear office. Da 
and night men were stretched out on the concret 
floor, wet and cold but sound asleep. 

“Thursday night brought a new phase to the 
efforts, the weather turning cold. The two pre 
vious nights during the rain were not what om 
would call warm, but this night it turned so 
that wood had to be sent to the station to buil 
fires to keep the men warm who worked on th: 
sand pile. 

“Very little water was pumped to the basins du: 
ing the day, and as a result the basins becanx 
gerously low. 
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wn 
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Friday 

“Friday, April 22, 1927; stage 32.4; rainfall 

“Today was the first day that we really breath: 
easy since the start. The crest of the flood ! 
passed.” 

Thus, a water-works plant staged a winni’ 
battle against a terrible menace under worki! 
conditions which were unspeakable. The « 
tire organization of the water company gav’ 
everything that was in them in this fight, | 
men and women. The men worked at 
respective posts of duty all hours of the 
and night without one word of complain nt 
girls also showed their loyalty and devotion ') 
staying at the office through all hours. assist 
in the securing of materials and doing 
things that were essential to be hand!ed 
the office. Everyone refused to be be:te! 
their efforts were rewarded with victor 

This is an outstanding example of the her: 
work which is done by privately owned | 
works and municipal plants in maint 
supply of water for the service of a!! 
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New Model City Charter Now Available 


By H. W. Dodds 


Seeretary, National Municipal League 


[E National Municipal League has again 
revised its Model Charter and its Home 
Rule constitutional provisions. A brief 

of these unique documents may be of 


goo the National Municipal League 
its first “Municipal Program” designed 
body the essential principles that must 
- successful municipal government” and 
forth a working plan or system “ 
iting such principles into practical oper- 
\s first drafted, the program took the 

a series of proposed constitutional 
ents defining 
tion of the mu- 


still to be satisfactory. No considerable change 
of principle has been made and in but few 
cases has the present charter practice seemed to 
have advanced beyond that deemed desirable 
fifteen years ago. 


Home Rule Constitutional Provisions 

The home rule constitutional provisions rec- 
ommended by the committee are of the broad- 
est. The city is given authority to exercise 
all powers relating to municipal affairs. With- 
out limiting the generality of such authority, 
certain specific powers are enumerated. Among 
them are the powers 





y to the state, 
with a gen- 
nicipal corpor- 
act to be 

| by a munici- 
ipon a referen- 
te of the peo- 


3 a new com- 
vas appointed 
t a new model 
and home rule 
tional amend- 
meet the 
conditions 
ibout by the 
sweep of com- 





The Naiional Municipal League’s 
Committee 


which drafted the new model city charter 
described in the accompanying article has 
the following membe 
M. N. Baker, New York 

A. E. Buck, New York 

Richard S. Childs, New York 

E. A. Cottrell, Stanford University, Calif. 
H. W. Dodds, New York 

John A. Fairlie, Urbana, III. 

Mayo Fesler, Cleveland 

A. R. Hatton, Cleveland 

Charles P. Messick, Trenton, N. J. 

W. B. Munro, Cambridge, Mass. 
Thomas H. Reed, Ann Arbor, Mich. 
Delos F. Wilcox, Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Clinton Rogers Woodruff, Philadelphia 


to build, purchase and 
operate public utilities, 
to levy special assess- 
ments and to acquire 
property by excess 


eas condemnation, and to 


frame, adopt and 
amend municipal 
charters. The scope of 
activity embraced 
within the term “mu- 
nicipal affairs” will, 
of course, depend 
upon the attitude of 
the courts. As phrased 
in the New Municipal 
Program, it is de- 








government 
emergence of the city manager plan. 
ilt of this committee’s deliberations a 
unicipal Program” was adopted in 
“Model Charter of 1915,” which ex- 
e newer point of view, has with slight 
ontinued to the present, and at this 
most 400 cities have adopted the man- 
prescribed in it. Approximately 1o,- 
- of the 1915 charter have been dis- 
ind it seems clear that no other single 
has rendered such influential service 
commissions and. those promoting 
ger plan as has this well-known 


the 1913 Committee on a New Munic- 
ram was reconstructed and charged 
revision of the charter in the 
years’ experience with the manager 
present “Model” is the result. 
ral, the older document was found 


signed to aid them in 
abandoning the old 
doctrine of strict construction of enumerated 
powers and to enable them, in the absence of 
specific authority from the constitution or the 
legislature, to confer upon the municipalities 
powers which are properly local in nature and 
which, in a moral sense at least, are inherent in 
a community which has reached the city stage. 


Council-Manager Form with Proportional 
Representation 

The New Model Charter provides for a city 
manager appointed by a council in turn elected 
by the people in accordance with the Hare sys- 
tem of proportional representation. The man- 
ager serves at the pleasure of the council. Be- 
fore he may be removed, however, he must, if 
he so demand, be given a public hearing before 
the council, but the action of the council is final. 
Subject to the civil service provisions, the man- 
ager appoints all officers and employees in the 
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administrative service. He may, however, dele- 
gate to a department head the appointment of 
subordinates within the department. 


Three Obligatory Administrative Departments 

The charter sets up but three administrative 
departments, viz., law, finance, and civil ser- 
vice. Other departments will be established by 
ordinance as required. In the department of 
finance fall the divisions of audit and accounts, 
treasury, purchases and supplies, and assess- 
ment. No separately chosen auditor or con- 
troller is provided; the council, however, is in- 
structed to select each year qualified public ac- 
countants to make an independent audit of all 
city accounts. The annual budget, together 
with a draft appropriation ordinance, is to be 
prepared by the city manager for action by the 
council. 


A Distinct Departure in Civil Service Provisions 

With respect to civil service, the new charter 
represents a distinct departure, not only from 
early editions of the document but from general 
practice as well. The department of civil ser- 
vice is to be under a director appointed by the 
A civil service board of three mem- 
bers of which the director will be chairman, is 
also created to share with the director the rule- 
making power. One member of the board is 
to be chosen by the city council, and the other 
is to be elected by the employees in the classi- 
fied service. Rules governing employment 
service, promotions and discharges will be 
framed by the director in the first instance, but 
will not become effective until approved by the 
board. The administrative side of the civil 
service will be in the hands of the director, 
thus assuring administration by a single head 
rather than by a cumbersome board. When an 
appointment is to be made, the director will 
certify the three highest eligibles to the appoint- 
ing authority, who will select one of the per- 
sons so certified. Dismissals are exclusively 
in the hands of the manager or the appointing 
authority designated by him. The discharged 
employees may demand a hearing before the 
civil service board, but the judgment of such 
board is advisory only. 


manager. 


Procedure for Special Assessment 


In view of the growing use of special assess- 
ments, the committee was at great pains to 
prepare a procedure which was at once practi- 


cal and fair. Space forbids a detailed descrip- 
tion of it. Suffice it to say that provision was 
made for an intelligent spread of the assess- 
ment over the area benefited and for full op- 
portunity for hearings in the interests of prop- 
erty holders who feel themselves aggrieved. 
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Municipal and Utility Franchises 

Although realizing that the trend of th 
day is away from home rule with respect to 
public utility franchises, the committee ij) 
adheres to the policy expressed in the Model 
Charter of 1915. The committee believes tha 
abrogation of home rule in favor of complete 
state control will not afford a satisfactory s- 
lution of the vexed problem of public utility 
control. Cooperation between the state and the 
locality must be established. This implies tha 
the interests of the city in which the utility 
operates must be respected, and that a reason- 
able control over local franchises should be 
restored to it. The committee does not endorse 
municipal ownership as an abstract principle oj 
universal application. It does believe, however. 
that a city should be permitted to own and 
operate a utility when it sees fit, and that when 
it has made a decision to do so it should x 
given as favorable an opportunity as possible, 
free of legal obstacles to success. Nothing les: 
is honest home rule. 


Control of City Planning and Zoning 

The city planning and zoning sections hav: 
been modernized to conform to the rapid a 
vance in this field during the past twelve year; 
An official map is prescribed and a zoning 
board of appeals is established. Plats 
placed under the control of the platting office: 
and the city planning commission. The con 
mission must be consulted by the council in a 
matters affecting the city plan or the duties o/ 
the commission, but the council is not bound 
to follow the recommendations of the commis 
sion. No provision requiring a two-thirds 
vote to override the commission, such as is 
found in Cincinnati and in the Standard City 
Planning Enabling Act prepared by the Hoover 
Committee, was incorporated in the Model 
Charter. The committee feels that such an 
arrangement constitutes a division of the legis 
lative function and responsibility, undesirable 
even in the slightest degree. After all, the city 
council is the city council. 

Neither was the committee able to accept 
either the Massachusetts or the New York 
plan of protecting the beds of mapped streets 
While in full sympathy with the ends sought! 
to be attained, it feels that the practicability 0 
both plans remains to be tested and that some 
experimentation is desirable before dogmatic 
recommendations can be made. 


Eprrortat Note.—The new edition of the Model Cit 
Charter represents a thorou rewriting of the care’ 
ones. For its improved draftsmanship the committee » 
specially indebted to Dr. A. R. Hatton, who generus 
acted as draftsman throughout the deliberations. (om 
are obtainable at 50 cents from the National Mun 
League, 261 Broadway, New York, 













DUMP TRAILER TRAIN READY TO BE HAULED BY TRACTOR 








Economy and Efficiency in Refuse 


Collection 
By Martin H. Warnecke 


Superintendent, Public Works and Water Department, Maywood, III. 










vears ago the citizens of the vil- were mixed together and hauled to a dump, « 
T Maywood, Ill., a suburb of Chi- distance of two miles. Wagons and teams were 
demanded a more efficient waste used and it was felt that the service was rea- 
ystem. With the existing system, sonably efficient. 
shes, rubbish and street sweepings Nevertheless, in order to meet the desire of 
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TYPE OF HORSE-DRAWN TRAILER USED IN MAYWOOD, ILL. 
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the taxpayers for better service, the methods 
used in some of the larger cities were investi- 
gated. It was found that Chicago, Milwaukee, 
Indianapolis and other cities were securing 
good results with a trailer system of collection 
and that this system could be applied to a vil 
lage the size of Maywood if operated on a 
smaller scale. Four 2'4-ton reversible High- 
way trailers equipped with 4%-cubic-yard side- 
dump bodies were purchased, and one indus- 
trial tractor of sufficient size and speed to pull 
two loaded trailers to the dump. 

The system operates as follows: Teams are 
used with two trailers during the collection 
process. When the trailers are loaded, they are 
spotted at a designated point, where the trac- 
tor hooks onto them. It then pulls them a dis- 
tance of two miles to the dump, returning the 
empty trailers for reloading. This method 
keeps the teams in the collection districts and 
the men busy collecting instead of wasting half 
their time in driving to and from the dumps. 

It is interesting to note the decrease in col- 
lection and hauling costs as well as the de- 
crease in the number of complaints since the 
system in operation. Comparative 
figures are given for a two-week period end- 
ing September 4, 1926: 
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OLD METHOD 
] single horse maintenance J 
8 teams maintenance. 
| teamster (single horse) 
3 teamsters (double team). . 
7 helpers. . . 
1 foreman, one-half time 
2 dump laborers 


Total cost for two-week period. .................. 


HIGHWAY TRAILER METHOD 
2 teams maintenance @ $2.00 per day—23 days 
2 teamsters. . @ 50° “-—3 “ 
t helpers. 
1 tractor operator 
1 tractor maint. and dep 
4 trailers maint. and dep. . . 
1 foreman, one-half time 
1 dump laborer 


Total cost for two-week period. . 
Saving for two-week period. . . 

Or a yearly saving of 

Number loads collected, old method 

Number loads collected, trailer method .. . 

Number cubic yards collected, old method... . as 
Number cubic yards collected, trailer method. . . 
Cost per load old method of collection : 
Cost per load trailer method of collection... . 

Cost per eubie yard old method of collection. 

Cost per cubie yard trailer method of collection. . . . 


During 1926 a total of 300,000 pick-up 
made from 6,000 homes, with only 15 
plaints for the entire year. Before the 
system was installed, one man was ke; 
answering telephone complaints. 

The proper zoning of a village or « 
collection districts is one of the essent 
tures of a trailer installation. 


The Rains of Yesteryear in Bagdad 
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INTERESTING SET OF PHOTOGRAPHS FURNISHED THROUGH THE COURTESY OF JOHN RANDOL'S 
AMERICAN CONSUL, BAGDAD, IRAQ, MESOPOTAMIA 
1.—New Street, Bagdad’s main thoroughfare, after the November rains of 1926. During 1927 drains to the *\s" 
River have been laid which promise in the future to clear New Street of any such accumulation of raiuwe'® 
The drains, however, will not work during several weeks in the year when the Tigris River is in ‘loo 
water level in the river is higher than the street level. 2.—-Scene in Bagdad’s covered bazaar after tie Tm’ 
November, 1926, which were so heavy that sections of the bazaar roof fell down and numbers of the small slop 
were flooded. 3.—A residential street in Bagdad, Iraq. Such street scenes are to be found frequently betwee 
November and February, there being no drainage other than cesspools. 4.—The Maude Bridge at Bagdad, ope>* 
to permit the passage of a river steamer. The Tigris River at Bagdad is crossed by two such bridges of boats 
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Can a Woman Do a Mayor’s Job? 


A Backward and a Forward Look 


By H. Louise Fussman 
Former Mayor of Humboldt, Kans. 


Kansas city in which I have recently 

completed two terms, or four years, as 
\favor, is situated in the heart of the state’s 
oil and gas fields and is surrounded with a rich 
agricultural territory well adapted to farming, 
dairying, and poultry raising. The city is pros- 
perous and above the average in beautiful 
churches, modern-equipped school buildings and 
comfortable homes, with a business enterprise 
bidding fair for continued growth. 

While the election 


| |" Kans el the thriving second-class 


The vital interests of women extend beyond 
the walls of their immediate homes. Through 
emancipation and self-reliance a woman is bet- 
ter fitted to become the mother of men. 


Using Personality for Public Service 
Women are inherently more interested in 
the welfare of humanity than are men, and 
when their crusading spirit is awakened in 
assuming the leadership of a community, they 
will deal minutely with municipal democracy 
and social welfare 





as Mayor came to me 
through no personal 
ambitions and there 
was no immediate 
question of fitness and 
ability, it was re- 
garded as an innova- 
tion and caused some 
misgivings in minds 
that were dimmed 
by traditions and had 
no vision of woman’s 
future. 


A Woman is an 
Individual 


; , better city. 
The world contin- 





What This Article Implies 


At the close of Miss Fussman’s four 
years of successful service as Mayor of 
the city of Humboldt, from 1923 to 1927, 
The American City requested from her an 
article expressing her opinion as to the 
advisability of electing women to the posi- 
tion of Mayor, and some suggestions that 
would be helpful to both men and women 
who are chosen for that office and who 
have not had experience in municipal 
work. Readers of this article will feel weeutl 
confident that no bowls of goldfish or cam create greater 
cages of canaries ornamented the Hum- 
boldt City Hall during that administra- 
tion, and that economical and noteworthy 
progress was made toward a cleaner and 


rather than seeking 
success solely through 
the splendor of public 
buildings and the 
growth of population. 
A woman knows that 
health and beauty are 
important factors in 
all civic development, 
and often through per- 
sonal leadership she 


community interest 
than a man can, and 
work out better plans 
for beautification and 
improvement by the 








ues to improve in 
spite of itself. Man 
progresses, and I can see no reason why 
woman's advance in the business and profes- 
sional world should be pointed out as different 
from man’s. There is no sex in ability, and 
woman has shown herself intelligent and skill- 
iul in pursuits outside her supposed sphere. 
She has now passed the experimental stage, 
and the opportunities for her future are un- 
limited. It is possible for her to win distinc- 
tion in the political world with courage and 
tenacity of purpose, and without losing wo- 
manly charm and Christian spirit. 

Men have their own characteristics and vir- 
tues to give to political work, and women have 
theirs. Just so long as a woman acts upon her 
vomanly instincts and upon high principle, re- 


‘using to be used in any corrupt issue or to 
become 


ties 
t 
tUSII 


partisan for triumph or political sup- 
port, sh will find need for her service in pub- 
uc afiairs. Women will remain home makers, 


but this does not mean that they must adhere 


onventionalities of centuries gone by. 


; 
tO the 


encouragement of bet- 
ter homes, cleaner 
streets, and suitable public amusements. Youth 
is often the product of its environment, and 
right government must be looked to to secure 
the right surroundings for children. 

One of the essential duties of a mayor is 
the organization of the various city depart- 
ments. A woman is less likely than a man to 
be controlled by politics—she has not yet 
learned the game, nor is she so easily given to 
favoritism. She realizes that the work of local 
authorities is more or less concerned with the 
daily routine of life, and that the city official 
must minister to the needs of the average citi- 
zen. This makes her a better chooser of men 
for public service—she will seek for fitness and 
character rather than popularity. She can 
manage men more tactfully, get more intelli- 
gent and loyal service. She must show no 
superiority nor feel any inferiority, but must 
meet all occasions on an equality with her fel- 
low workers. 

Good government is the result of proper or- 
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604 THE AMERICAN CITY 
ganization. It is secured by a businesslike ad- 
ministration with a watchful eye toward econ- 
only. These activities can be maintained only 
through the best brain power and cooperation 
of all the local officers. The results are seen 
in the continuance of good service to all the 
people, in the growth of the city’s revenue, in 
the earnings of its utilities, and in a healthy 
advance in its physical enterprises. 


Quite Within a Woman's Understanding 

In no other department can a woman exer- 
cise a wider good influence than in the police 
department. The morale of society, the safety 
of humanity, are best assured through strict 
enforcement of all laws, obedience to traffic 
regulations, and observance of rules laid down 
for better citizenship. The woman mayor must 
stand back of her men that are characterized 
by courtesy, grit and honor, and must give her 
quiet aid in their duties, though these duties 
be numerous and distasteful, often dealing with 
the worst in humanity. 

Under the mayor-council form of govern- 
ment much of the burden of municipal reign 
falls upon the mayor, but with the aid of a 
council body interested in the city’s progress, 
the burden becomes lighter. Why should there 
be any question of a woman’s ability to under- 
stand public utility equipment, regulations and 


rates? These matters are, rather, in her 
acknowledged realm—the securing of good 
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water, gas service, sanitation, parks and recrea 
tion, fire prevention, and industrial progress, 
It is not beyond her comprehension that one 
of the essentials in bringing her administration 
up to a high standard is an efficient system oj 
accounting for each department; that there 
should be a financial program consistent with 
the city’s varying demands; that she should 
familiarize herself with the city’s borrowing 
policies and keep in touch with the need of 
fund distribution as municipal development 
progresses. 


Too often citizens exhibit an apathy toward 
city affairs by “knocking,” or by shifting all 
the responsibility for a growing community to 
the shoulders of a few men and women why 
work faithfully for the city’s needs and whose 
efforts need encouragement. 

I would not close this article without ex- 
pressing my appreciation of the help that | 
derived from the pages of THE AMERICAN City 
during the yeats of my administration. | looked 
forward with eagerness to each copy, for | 
felt that it would meet my needs in the best 
way. Through its advertisements I found a 
street sweeper suitable for a small town, ; 
tractor, a concrete mixer, and various othe: 
pieces of municipal equipment. In the care oi 
streets, drainage, and lighting systems it proved 
invaluable to me, and I frankly confess that 
its topics were as enjoyable to me as those of 
household journals are to most women. 


A Waiting-Station in Milwaukee 


HE first shelter of its kind to be erected in 
Milwaukee is shown in the picture below. It 
is designed for the comfort and convenience 
of street-car and bus passengers of the Milwaukee 
Electric Railway and Light Co., who find it neces- 
sary to wait at the intersection of North and Lisbon 


Avenues at 47th Street. It is triangular and glass- 
enclosed and stands on a raised concrete platform 
which forms a safety island. The roof is red 
Spanish tile with ornamental copper crusting. At 
night the interior is lighted, adding to the attrac- 
tiveness and safety of the station. 

















Courtesy of the Electric Railway Journal 


A CONVENIENT SHELTER FOR STREET-CAR AND BUS PASSENGERS 
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Refuse Collection and Disposal in Paris 
By Pierre Mariage 


General Manager, Societe de Construction et d’ Entretien de Materiel Industriel 
et Agricole, Paris 


yards of household refuse, mud and dirt, 

W eighing more than one million tons, is 
collected in Paris every year. The greater part, 
about 880,000 tons, is composed of household 
refuse which is collected from each house in 
municipal vehicles and transported to the four 
destructor stations. 


7 1REE million six hundred thousand cubic 


Collection System 
The ash-cans common to all tenants of a 
building are placed on the edge of the pavement 
in front of the house every morning by the 
‘anitor, and the contents are emptied in bulk 
into the collection wagon or truck. An order 
of the Prefect, dated January 6, 1922, fixes 
6:30 A.M. as the time for beginning the collec- 
tion of household refuse for the whole of the 
city. The placing of cans at the curb before 
--29 A.M. is forbidden. Collection takes about 
one and one-half hours in summer and two 
hours in winter, so that all cans are removed 
from the street by 8:15 or 8:45 A. M., accord- 
ing to the season. 
[he motor vehicles used for collection have 
a steel body, the upper edge of which is only 
about 58 inches above ground level to facili- 
tate loading. It is fitted with a sliding lid in 
several sections. Its capacity to the level of 
the upper edge is 9.5 cubic yards, and to the lid 
12.2 cubic yards. A wooden capping rail is 
fitted on the edge to reduce noise in loading 
and serve as a support for the 
ish-cans which are being 


to 35 horsepower at a speed varying from 
1,000 to 1,300 r.p.m. The wheels have solid 
rubber tires. 

The municipal administration of the city of 
Paris has more than goo trucks at its disposal 
for the collection of refuse, 705 of which are 
supplied and maintained by three contractors, 
the remainder, more than 200 in number, being 
maintained and operated by the Special Muni- 
cipal Motor Transport Service. 

Contracts for supply and maintenance with 
the three contractors are similar. They are 
hire-purchase contracts lasting for ten years, 
after which the vehicles become the sole prop- 
erty of the city of Paris. The contractor 
must keep 80 per cent of the vehicles at the 
disposal of the city each day. The remaining 
20 per cent form a reserve to replace vehicles 
provisionally out of service owing to repairs 
or accidents. The contractor provides the 
garage and maintains all vehicles at his ex- 
pense. He supplies drivers for all vehicles 
which are at the disposal of the city and all 
gasoline, oil, rags, spare parts, etc., which may 
be required. In exchange, the city of Paris 
pays two bonuses—a daily bonus for each 
vehicle held at its disposal, and a kilometric 
bonus for each kilometer covered empty or 
loaded and when leaving or returning to the 
garage. 

The daily bonus pays the driver’s wages and 
the amortization of the cost of the vehicles, 





emptied. 

The truck body is dumped by 
a lifting device driven from a 
power take-off. Various lifting 
devices are in service, rope 
winches, endless screws, hy- 
draulic pistons, ete., and are con- 
sidered to be equally efficient. 
As the working load is 5.5 tons, 
the driver is not permitted to 
load his truck above 5.7 tons. A 
footboard is provided toward the 
rear of the bin for the loading 
gang when the truck moves to 
another section for loading. 

The chassis does not differ 
irom that of a 5-ton truck. The 
+cvlinder engine develops 25 














TYPE OF SCEMIA TRUCK USED IN COLLECTING GARBAGE AND 
REFUSE IN PARIS 
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for 


rather, he pushes it down the 
drain. ‘Lhe heaps of dirt col- 
lected previously by the road 
sweepers are removed with a 
shovel by the gang in passing 

The work of the ragman js 
particularly important. His skil! 
in distributing and cramming 
the refuse into the body has a 
considerable effect on the quan- 
tity that can be carried. A 
motor truck serves 130 buildings 
on the average, from which 15. 
ash-cans are emptied. The 
length of one collection rout 
scarcely ever exceeds one mile 





SCEMIA COLLECTION TRUCK DELIVERING GARBAGE AND ASHES 


AT TREATMENT STATION 


including the 20 per cent held in reserve. It 
increases or decreases with the daily wage paid 
to the driver by the contractor in agreement 
with the city. The kilometric bonus varies 
with the price of gasoline, which is ascertained 
at the beginning of each month by the Munici- 
pal Motor Transport Service. 

The system of two variable bonuses has 
proved to be sufficiently flexible to avoid any 
difficulty with the contractors, in spite of the 
large fluctuations to which the prices of vari- 
ous stores and labor have been subject since 
1919. 

Collection Itinerary 

The refuse is loaded into the motor collec- 
tion trucks by a gang of four men—two loaders, 
one ragman, and one sweeper who take orders 
from the driver. The latter, and consequently 
the contractor by whom he is employed, are 
responsible for the work of the 
gang, in particular as to the 
nature of the refuse collected 
and as to accidents. 

The motor truck moves slowly 
or stops in front of each ash- 
can. The two loaders move 
crosswise to the road, take the 
ash-cans on the pavement in suc- 
cession and hand them to the 
ragman. The latter stands in 
the bin on the truck, empties the 
cans and spreads their contents. 
At the same time he collects all 
usable products. The emptv 
ash-cans are then handed back 
and placed on the pavement by 
the loaders. Finally, the 
sweeper collects the refuse 
which has fallen during the 
manipulation of these cans, or, 


The distance covered by the col- 
lection truck from the garage 
through its route and back to 
the garage is at most 9.5 miles 

The density of household refuse varies con- 
siderably with the season. In winter it may 
approach 2,200 pounds per cubic meter and fal! 
to less than 660 pounds per cubic meter in sum- 
mer. It follows that the quantity of refuse that 
can be transported by a motor truck is limited 
in winter by the maximum tonnage of the 
truck, about 5 tons, and in summer by the 
capacity of the body under the lid or about 12 
cubic yards. 

The collection is carried on with remarkable 
regularity and to the satisfaction of the tax 
payers. The lids and automatic dumping de- 
vices facilitate transportation and unloading at 
the destructors. 


Disposal Methods 
Household refuse is disposed of at four 
plants, situated at Romainville, Saint-Ouen 





CONVEYORS WHICH HANDLE GARBAGE IN PLANT 
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es-Moulineaux, and Ivry. 
ity and suburbs are di- 
into four districts, each 
by one plant. In each 
n are two or three garages 





motor trucks which col- 

lect all of the refuse in Paris 
nd part of its suburbs, a total 
communes out of 78. Each 
treatment plant is connected to 
, railway and a waterway and 








sioned to make the best 
use of the garbage. 
can be loaded di- 
or boats, 
crushed to extract 
incinerated to pro- 
which is in turn 
into electrical en- 
gy, while the slag is con- 
ed into bricks, 


etuse 
into wagons 
reened or 
ir¢ or 
team, 
rmed 


Treatment of Household Refuse 
various plants the refuse is treated 
with a view to its future utilization. The motor 
: trucks generally discharge into pits from which 
' the refuse is removed by belt conveyors or 
kets, which take it to the various machines 
treatment. 

\ sieve consisting of a rotating cylinder of 
irge dimensions inclined at an angle of 45 
legrees is used to remove fine particles, which 
rm an excellent manure. The large material 


by the sieve is suitable only for in- 
ion or dumping. 
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ROTARY SCREENS FOR REMOVING FINE PARTICLES 


A Typical Treatment Plant 

In order to receive and dispose of 1,300 tons 
of household refuse per day, the Paris works 
are provided with the following plant and stor- 
age: 

1. A platform for loading directly onto 
wagons and a dock for discharging into barges 

2. A receiving-pit of at least 785 cubic yards 
capacity under cover 

3. Silos of 523 cubic yards capacity 

4. Sieves capable of handling 110 tons per 
hour 

5. An incinerating plant with a capacity of 
110 tons per hour, with necessary boilers 

6. A power station containing 
turbo alternators 
15,000 kilowatts. 


developing 


7. A brick-making plant for 
producing 150,000 
day. 


bricks per 


All these installations are con- 
nected by conveyors for han- 
dling refuse, slag, bricks, etc., 
so that~-at first sight the plant 
has the appearance of a vast 
mechanical handling plant. An 
area of 320,000 square feet is 
necessary for one plant. 


Incineration 
The only really industrial 
method of utilizing household 
refuse at all times is incinera- 
tion. When used as a fuel in 
boiler, 


one pound of 











THE 


BRICK-MAKING MACHINES AT DISPOSAL PLANT 


garbage will create one pound of steam, which 
is used for the production of electrical energy. 
\ large quantity of slag remains, which is used 
for making brick. 

While it is known that garbage is capable of 
burning alone in the open air, incineration is 
better in a furnace into which the air necessary 
for combustion is brought up to pressure by a 
fan and is heated before it comes in contact 
with the refuse. A special feature of the 
Brechot furnace is the hearth, which has 
double cast iron walls that are tipped about an 


axis to remove the slag. 
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Brick Making 

Slag is an abundant and troub 
lesome by-product of incinera 
tion. In the crude state it i: 
valueless and can only ly 
dumped. Brick works are co; 
sequently added to each plant 

The method of operation is a, 
follows: After removal from the 
incinerator, the cake of slag 
cooled by plunging it into 
trough of water. It is then 
crushed into a fine powder. |t 
is next exposed to a current of 
steam, which slakes the particles 
of quicklime, and then passes 
into a magnetic separator wher: 
fragments of iron and steel are 
extracted. A mortar is then made with the 
powder, hydraulic lime and a very small quan 
tity of water, and is formed into briquettes 
in a molding machine. These are stacked or 
trucks and run into a steam pan, where the) 
are cured in live steam at a temperature of 
170 degrees Centigrade for eight hours. 


Production of Electricity 
The central station which completes the plant 
has no special features. Turbo-alternators are 
used, and the general arrangement is that of 
any large steam power generating station 


Porto Rican City Asks the United States for Relief from 
Reduced Debt Limit 


pay Assembly of Aguadilla, Porto Rico, have 
recently addressed a message to the Congress- 
men of the United States, protesting against a 
recent amendment to the organic law governing 
Porto Rico, reducing the debt limit for munici- 
palities to five per cent of local assessed valua- 


Ts Mayor and the President of the Munici- 


tions. Claiming that Congress was insufficiently 
informed as to the use of present borrowings, the 
need of a large and comprehensive program, and 
the delay which the amendment will cause in the 
development and progress of the island, the mes- 
sage says in part: 

“It is a mistake to apply to our municipalities 
the standards of your own municipalities. In the 
States, a city or town can keep abreast with its 
growing needs and launch new enterprises with a 
5 per cent debt limit; here a 10 per cent debt limit 
is absolutely necessary. There, a town with the 
same population, the same territorial area, and con- 
sequently with about the same needs as ours— 
Aguadilla—has an aggregate tax valuation of more 
than twice our tax valuation. Obviously, with a 
5 per cent debt limit, the amount for which it can 
contract debts is about the same or more than 
ours with a 10 per cent debt limit 

“The retrogrades, whose policy is the systematic 


opposition to our advancement, gratify themselves 
exaggerating our mistakes, but, conceitedly enoug 
they conceal all our successes. Aside from th 
fact that errors are committed the world 
errors do teach a country to aim its efforts in th 
right direction in the struggle for a loftier and 
more dignified life. Besides, men are mere tra! 
sient accidents in the history of a nation, and 
community should not forever expiate and suffer 
the consequences of errors into which a few 
have fallen. 

“Was there any need for the reduction of t 
debt limit of our municipalities, or a real danger 
in leaving it at what it formerly was? There was 
none. To be effective, city ordinances creating 
indebtedness or providing for the issuance of bonds 
must meet the approval of the Executive Counc! 
and of the Governor of Porto Rico, and this is 
reliable safeguard. However, if the honesty an 
capacity of our people is not worthy of your con 
fidence, by vesting the Auditor or Governor 
Porto Rico, or even the Committee on Insular 
Affairs, with extraordinary powers, ample pr 
tection would have been afforded to the taxpayers 
but to dwindle the credit of our municipalities 
thus tying up our future development with an iro 
clad girdle, should have never been done.’ 












Essential Features of an Efficient 


Municipal Sewerage System 
By C. A. Holmquist 


HE function of a municipal sewerage sys- 
tem is to remove the sewage quickly from 
the houses and to dispose of it in such a 
manner as not to create objectionable conditions 
either in the community itself or in neighbor- 
ing communities. The water carriage system 
{ sewage disposal has accomplished this to a 
ertain degree. This system is a thing that 
man has been forced to develop in order to 
maintain the concentrated city populations. 
\\ithout it, such cities as New York would be 
a practical impossibility. 

(he water carriage system of sewage dis- 
posal involves not only house plumbing and 
street sewers but sewage treatment works as 
well. House plumbing is an important part of 
this system which has been ordinarily well 
taken care of in recent years. Most of our 
ities have their plumb- 


Director, Division of Sanitation, New York State Department of Health 


Separate Sanitary Sewers 
Except in special cases, sanitary sewage 
should not be mixed with storm water or roof 
drainage. It is a well-recognized principle that 
the less diluted domestic sewage is, the more 
readily it lends itself to the ordinary processes 
of bacterial purification and the more constant 
the rates of flow will be and the more efficiently 
sewage disposal plants may be operated. Even 
where a sewage disposal plant is not installed 
at the time sewers are constructed, it is good 
business to provide separate sanitary sewers. 

It has been the established policy of the De- 
partment of Health of New York State that 
in the construction of the new sewerage sys- 
tems provisions should be made for the treat- 
ment of the sewage before its discharge into 
any of the waters of this state, and the approval 
of plans has been con- 





ng codes and plumbing 
inspection. In our vil- 
lages, however, the in- 
stallation of plumbing 
may not be so carefully 
regulated, but such regu- 


+ 


lation is going to be 


For Administrative Officials 


This article places before the ad- 
ministrative officials of cities the : ; 
broad principles of municipal sewer- future time. For this 
age systems, touching on details 
only when general policies and 
practical administrative problems 


tingent upon such treat- 
ment either at the time 
of installation of the 
sewer system or at some 


reason, no approval of 
plans for combined 


increasingly important are involved. Technical questions sewers in new installa- 
with village growth, and as well as those of policy should al- tions has been granted, 
the sooner started the ways be discussed in detail with the with the result that all 
better. It may not be city engineering department or a new sewer systems con- 
miss to call attention to consulting sanitary engineer. 





section go-a of the. Vil- 


structed in this state 








lage Law as amended in 
i926, which provides that any village in this 
state may now adopt a plumbing code by reso- 
lution of the board of trustees; and also to call 
ittention to the fact that the State Department 
{ Health, in cooperation with this Conference 
| the Master Plumbers Association, has pre- 
pared a standard plumbing code which is recom- 
mended for adoption, 
hen we come to the subject of street sew- 
we may leave details of grades and ca- 
pacities to the designing engineer, but there 
ire three vital considerations that deserve the 
i n of members of this organization who 
iping the policies and destinies of our 
icipalities. These considerations are: (1) 
rate sanitary sewers; (2) tight sewer con- 
n; and (3) comprehensive sewer plans. 


ire s 


during the past twenty 
years have been de- 
signed on the separate plan. 


Tight Sewer Construction 

Closely allied with the consideration of sepa- 
rate sanitary sewers is the question of making 
such sewers watertight. It is frequently neces- 
sary to lay sanitary sewers below ground 
water level, and crossings under creeks are not 
uncommon. Experience has indicated that it 
is practically impossible to make sewers tight 
with cement joints, but that much better re- 
sults can be secured with asphaltic or bitu- 
minous joints. Under certain conditions it is 
often advisable to install portions of the sewer 
systems with iron pipe having lead-calked joints 
to prevent leakage. 

The necessity for making sanitary sewers 
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610 THE AMERICAN CITY 
tight is twofold: first, to keep down ground- 
water infiltration, which would have the same 
bad effect as the inclusion of storm water, 
which has already been pointed out; and, 
second, where sewers are above ground-water 
level, to prevent seepage of sewage out of 
the sewer into the surrounding ground, which 
may pollute wells or may pollute water in 
mains where there are leaks and water is tem- 
porarily shut off or a negative head is produced 
in the main by the suction of fire pumps or for 
other reasons. I have seen instances where the 
successful operation of a well-designed sewage- 
disposal plant representing a large investment 
has been defeated by the infiltration of ground 
water into the system. 


Comprehensive Sewer Plans 


My third point is that the installation of sani- 
tary sewers should follow some comprehensive 
plan. The tendency is toward larger sewer 
systems. One reason for this is the increasing 
difficulty of securing proper locations for dis- 
posal plants or proper points of discharge for 
the effluent of such plants close to cities or vil- 
lages. Sewers installed to serve certain sec- 
tions of cities should be designed as parts of 
a large comprehensive system. It is much more 
economical to install sewers large enough for 
probable future needs and with proper grade 
and so located as to conform to a general plan, 
in the first place, than to rip up and re-lay the 
sewers later on. The framers of the portion 
of the Village Law governing the construc- 
tion of sewers wisely provided that all plans 
for proposed sewers, sewer systems and sewage 
disposal plants must be approved by the state 
and that the plans “shall be comprehensive 
and shall cover all portions of the village.” It 
provides also that the “village may construct 
the whole of said system or may temporarily 
omit any portions thereof until such portions 
may be necessary, subject to the approval of 


such omissions by the Commissioner of 
Health.” 


Cities are similarly required to submit all 
plans to the state for approval, but there is no 
requirement that cities submit comprehensive 
plans. This is probably due to the fact that 
most city systems were started prior to the pas- 
sage of the so-called Anti-Pollution Law re- 
quiring the approval of plans and the issuance 
of permits for the discharge of sewage into 
the waters of the state. The need of a compre- 
hensive plan for a complete system is none the 
less important. Sewers are long-lived, and the 
cost of laying is a more important item than 
the cost of the pipe. 


Tt is desirable, therefore, from an economic 
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standpoint, to install sewers of such size and 
laid to such grades as to form a part of the 
permanent general system of sewers that wil! 
serve not only the city itself but also outlying 
portions likely to be annexed. If this is not 
done, it may become necessary to re-lay or to 
lay duplicate sewer lines or to install costly 
pumping-stations when extensions are made. 
In one case which came under our observation. 
where sewers had been installed at random to 
meet existing conditions, it was necessary to 
install seven sewage pumping-stations when 
the sewer system was extended to serve outly- 
ing districts. The installation of most if not 
all of these stations, which are costly both to 
construct and to maintain, could have been 
avoided had a general comprehensive sewer 
system been designed and followed in the first 
instance. A former city engineer of a large 
city in this state, in a published report to his 
mayor, estimated that a saving of $2,000,000 
could be effected in sewer construction during 
the next twenty years by having such a plan 
available to follow. For purposes of con 
venience and economy sewerage systems should 
be designed for drainage areas rather than for 
artificial municipal boundaries. 

There is a growing tendency for municipali 
ties to contract with each other for the dis- 
posal of sewage or to combine in a joint sew- 
erage system or to contract to take the sewage 
from outying developments. The Intercepting 
Sewer Board of the city of Syracuse is author 
ized by special legislative enactment to prepare 
plans for sewerage and sewage disposal not 
only for the city itself but also for the area 
three miles beyond the limits of the city. The 
Westchester County Sanitary Sewer Commis- 
sion is authorized by law to design and con 
struct sewerage and sewage disposal works for 
the entire county of Westchester. 


The New York State Sanitary District Law 


Recognizing this tendency, the last Legisla- 
ture enacted a sanitary district law known as 
Chapter 303 of the Laws of 1927, which opens 
the way for important progress in sewerage 
Under this law any territory, including cities 
or villages but excluding land more than three 
miles from a city or village, may incorporate 
as a sanitary district. Such districts may %& 
formed by a fairly simple procedure involving 
a petition of 100 electors to a Supreme Court 
justice and an election. Three sewer commis 
sioners appointed by the Court have authority 
to construct and operate trunk sewers and dis 
posal plants to serve the whole district, but " 
is left to the cities and villages in the district 
to build and operate their own connecting ait 
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lateral sewers. Costs are apportioned by 
sewer commissioners according to benefits 
-ed, bonds being issued and taxes col- 
d by the respective counties. 


The Dual System of Sewers 

ere is another important consideration 
worthy of attention before leaving the subject 

treet sewers, and that is the advisability in 
some instances of laying one sewer on each 
.ide of the street near the property line instead 

, single sewer near the center of the street, 
especially in paved streets. This dual system, 
which is in use in Washington, D. C., does 
.way with laterals from sewer to curb, elimi- 
nates the question of equalizing the cost of 
these laterals to property owners on opposite 
sides of the street where the sewer is not in the 
center, minimizes the damage to pavements and 
makes it easier and often cheaper to lay storm- 
water sewers in the streets. 

In cases where streets are wide and lots nar- 
row, the actual number of feet of pipe and 
trenching may be less in laying sewers on 
either side of the street than in laying a single 
sewer in the street with laterals to the curb or 
property line. The chief difficulty in adopting 
this system is usually interference with trees. 
rhe installation of dual sewers on either side 
of the street is well worth considering in estab- 
lishing new sewer systems or extending old 
ones, but the question of whether it will be 
more economical and convenient is best decided 
in the light of local conditions. 

\side from the question of house plumbing 
ind street sewers, we still have the considera- 
tion of the treatment and ultimate disposal of 
the sewage. The water carriage system, with 
ill its advantages in getting sewage away from 
the houses quickly, only transfers the nuisance 
irom one point to another unless the question 
of its treatment before discharge into the 
watercourses is given proper consideration. 
Dilution, with the accompanying aeration and 
precipitation in watercourses, is a considerable 
factor in purifying sewage, but we find that 
the capacity of streams to purify sewage is 
limited, and, as many streams are used as 
sources of public water-supply or for bathing, 
we are still further limited in the use of 
streains. Even New York City is finding as the 
result of tests that the large bodies of water 
surrounding the city are becoming more and 
more incapable of properly disposing of the 
‘ewage from the city, and that unless this pol- 
‘ution 1s stopped by the installation of sewage 
‘reatnient works, objectionable conditions 
‘Hecting large areas adjacent to these waters 
wil be created. In view of this fact, New 
hastening the construction of addi- 
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tional sewage treatment plants as a matter of 









self-protection. 


More Sewerage Systems Needed 

Since the state stream pollution law went 
into effect, in 1903, practically all villages 
which have installed sewerage systems since 
that time have provided some degree of treat- 
ment for the sewage before it is discharged 
into public waters. Village problems along this 
line are therefore not so great as those of 
cities, although there are some villages where 
sewage treatment still demands attention. The 
more general need of villages is for more sew- 
erage systems. There are a few villages in this 
state as large as 10,000 in population which are 
without public sanitary sewer systems. 

It would seem that the simplest way to cor- 
rect unsanitary conditions arising from the 
improper disposal of sewage on private prop- 
erty is not to penalize property owners for 
creating nuisances but to make it easier for 
owners to dispose of sewage satisfactorily by 
providing legitimate outlets in the form of pub- 
lic sewers. It is almost invariably false econ- 
omy to endeavor to dispose of sewage on pri- 
vate property, yet it is surprising how difficult 
it sometimes is to convince the public of this 
fact. The amount of money invested in these 
individual sewage-disposal devices and the 
amount spent in maintaining them is often 
startling. Similar amounts spent on public 
sewer systems would bring more satisfactory 
results and be much cheaper in the long run. 
For instance, in the congested section of a vil- 
lage in this state | know of a property owner 
who pays a cesspool cleaner $900 a year to 
keep a cesspool serving a business block clean. 
If the same property owner were asked to pay 
a sewer tax of half this amount he would prob- 
ably think he was being robbed. 

Fortunately, village officials generally give 
enough thought to these matters to see that a 
public sewerage system is a good business prop- 
osition. The amended Village Law, effective 
July 1 of this year, logically gives village trus- 
tees the opportunity of taking the initiative by 
making it possible for any village board of 
trustees to establish a public sewer system by 
resolution subject to a permissive referendum. 
Another advantageous provision of this law as 
amended makes it possible to establish a gen- 
eral sewer system for any village upon a peti- 
tion of property owners representing more than 
50 per cent in value of the assessed valuation 
of property in the village. Bonds issued for 
sewer systems established by petition are not 
subject to the 10 per cent bonded indebtedness 
limit, since payments are to be met by direct 
assessment against property benefited. 
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The Question of Finance 

While it has been stated that villages are 
not the principal offenders in polluting public 
waters and their chief need is for more public 
sewers, this does not hold true for cities. This 
is probably due to the fact that most city sewer 
systems were started long ago and have often 
been built up “piecemeal” without any very defi- 
nite general plan and with storm water and 
ground water to contend with, thus increasing 
the difficulties of undertaking the collection of 
the sewage at a definite point for treatment. 
It is not that city fathers are any more lax in 
realizing the necessity for sewage treatment or 
in shouldering their responsibilities, but ques 
tions of financing the construction of inter- 
cepting sewers and the construction and oper- 
ation of sewage treatment plants are sometimes 
apparently unanswerable. These questions can 
be answered, however. The answer is sewer 
rents. The city of Manila has for some time 
past been collecting rentals based upon water 
consumption for the use of sewers. Ohio now 
has a state law which makes it permissive for 
municipalities to establish sewer rents. These 
rentals not only establish a source of revenue 
for maintenance of sewerage systems but may 
also be made to cover the capital charges on 
sewage treatment. Sewer bonds issued where 
charges are to be provided by sewer rentals 
would not be subject to the indebtedness limit, 
for the same reason that water bonds are not 
so subject. 


Proper Operation of Works 
Another important consideration is the ques- 
tion of providing proper operation of sewage 
treatment works. There are some municipali- 
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ties in this state which have been satisfied to 
invest thousands of dollars in sewage treat 
ment or disposal plants and get little if any re- 
turn on their investment because of inefficient 
operation. Sewage treatment plants, particu- 
larly the smaller ones, are too often left in the 
care of some poorly paid man who has had 
absolutely no instruction in their operation. 
Occasionally an operator is ambitious to learn 
something about the plant, only to lose his job 
with a change in administration. In order to 
meet this difficulty, some states require by lay 
that all operators of disposal works be licensed 
This tends to bring municipalities greater re- 
turns on their investments in sewage treatment 
plants at little if any increase in operating cost 

At the risk of rambling, I have attempted to 
cover a number of rather diverse points which 
I believe worthy of consideration. By way of 
summary, I would say that the efficient muni 
cipal sewerage systems include (1) properly 
installed house plumbing which may be regu- 
lated by plumbing code in village as well as 
city; (2) tight sanitary sewers laid in accord- 
ance with a comprehensive plan; (3) adequate 
sewage treatment plants in charge of opera- 
tors selected on the basis of knowledge and 
ability; (4) the tendency toward larger sewer 
systems, which are now made possible by th 
sanitary district law; (5) the greater latitude 
given village trustees in sewer matters under 
the amended village law; and (6) the possi 
bilities of sewer rentals based on water con- 
sumption as a source of revenue for building 
and operating sewage treatment plants. 
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Civic Achievement and City Planning Projects to Signalize 
Massachusetts Bay Tercentenary 


REPARATIONS are now being made for the 

Massachusetts Bay Tercentenary of 1930 in 

a manner which will produce many civic ad- 
vantages. The Massachusetts Bay Celebration 
Committee, a citizens’ organization which is ad- 
vancing the state-wide plans, with Ralph Adams 
Cram as Chairman, proposes that various local bet- 
terments of beauty and utility be created or per- 
fected by private, semi-public, and governmental 
agencies in various cities and towns of that com- 
monwealth for use and display in 1930, and then 
remain as permanent community assets. Encour- 
agement of city planning projects is included. In 
an announcement the Committee says: 

“In this proposal of practical benefits, supple- 
menting the rejoicings, the display of existing his- 
torical and material resources, and the welcome to 
visitors, the Committee set forth a unique concep- 
tion of a great celebration. No such plan has been 
undertaken anywhere. Massachusetts is so well 
endowed by nature, and by the accumulations of 


300 years, that the plan may be carried on here 
with success and interest for home folk and 
strangers. 

“It is proposed that the general display of at- 
tractions and resources, and especially of the cul- 
tural and otherwise constructive developments in 
and from the old Bay Colony during the three cen- 
turies since the Puritans came to Salem in 1630, 
shall be in natural surroundings, rather than in the 
form of an artificially created central exposition 
There will be no ‘world’s fair.’ Special exhibitions 
may set forth the education, artistic, historical 
civic, economic, inventive and other achievements 
from this section.” 

The purpose of the Tercentenary is to com 
memorate the 300th anniversary of the founding 
of the Bay Colony in New England. The Com- 
mittee, whose headquarters are at 44 School Street, 
Boston, has been granted a charter of incorporation 
by the commonwealth of Massachusetts and the 
permanent organization is now being formed. 








Chlorination Control in Chicago 
By Arthur E. Gorman 


Chief, Bureau of Sanitary Engineering, Chicago, Ill. 


HLORINATION of Chi- 
cago’s water-supply is a 
public health necessity and 
such requires rigid super- 
on and control. These as- 
ertions are supported by ex- 
perience, for, although chlorina- 
was inaugurated in I912, 
re have occurred during these 
en years two sharp outbreaks 
typhoid fever due to con- 
inated water. The first was 
i916, when 113 cases, with 8 
iths, were reported. The 
was in 1923 and took a 
23 lives out of 228 cases 
eveloping. 
In reality, chlorination is 
hicago’s first and only line of 
against a periodically 
dangerous water-supply. As such, it has in gen- 
eral proved an effective measure for safeguard- 
ng the public health. This is indicated in the 
decline in the typhoid fever rate in Chicago 
ince chlorination of the water was begun. 
ile it is true that the drop in the typhoid 
fever rate from 10.6 in 1913 to 0.79 in 1926 
was undoubtedly influenced by other control 
methods instituted by the Health Department, 


lefense 


and 
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atriers, 


hospitalization of patients, 
hlorination of the water-supply is considered 
the most potent factor in this reduction. In 
1927 Chicago’s typhoid fever death-rate of 
.79 per 100,000 ranked first among the cities 
n America of over one million population. 
With a water of varying quality and subject 
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TYPICAL CHLORINE TANK BATTERY AND CHLORINATOR AT 


CHICAGO PUMPING-STATION 


at times to very serious pollution, there is ample 
evidence that, considering the number of people 
concerned, Chicago is depending much more 
upon this single process for the safeguarding 
of its water-supply than is advisable. Realiz- 
ing this fact, those in the city’s employ charged 
with delivering a safe water take chlorination 
very seriously, while other measures for im- 
proving the quality of the supply are being de- 
veloped and the projects carried 
completion. 

During the last three years there has devel- 
oped a system of chlorination control in Chi- 
cago in connection with which many interesting 
practical problems have been encountered and 
solved. 


through to 





RINE BOOTH AT THE 68TH STREET STATION, CHICAGO 


Early Chlorination Practices 

In 1912, when chlorination 
was first begun in this city, 
hypochlorite of lime was used 
and applied as a solution in the 
shaft to the tunnel at the intake 
cribs. Difficulties were experi- 
enced, particularly in the winter, 
in delivering chemicals to the 
cribs and preventing freezing of 
the vats and solution lines. In 
1915 chlorine was substi- 
tuted for calcium hypochlorite, 
but still there was an uncertainty 
in connection with deliveries, 
and difficulty with chlorine lead 
lines and diffusors, which led to 
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must be chlorinated, it was ob- 
vious that the outstanding needs 
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‘Ca _ fos corps of chlorine attendants 
\DUPLICATE CHLORINE . | > trained, which brings us to the 
SOLUTION LINES TO ae SS ¥ . . 
POINT OF APPLICATION 1 of. : present chlorination system 
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Ree? on The Division of Water Safety 


aT Control, formerly in the Healt! 
Department, and now in the Bu 
TYPICAL SET-UP OF CHLORINATING EQUIPMENT AT cHIcaGo ‘eau of Engineering, is charg 
PUMPING-STATION with the responsibility for 
safety of Chicago’s water-supp!) 
a policy of chlorination at the pumping-stations. and is actively concerned in the chlorinati 
At some stations the chlorine was applied as a program in its broad phases. This division 
solution in the suction well and at others as a_ vestigates all matters affecting or liable to af 
gas in the suction lines to the pumps. Later, fect the quality of the public water-supply 
at two stations, the chlorine solution was de- from its source in Lake Michigan to the co 
livered under pressure by pumps on the dis- sumer’s tap. It prescribes the quantity of ch! 
charge lines from the station. Chlorination — rine to be used for disinfection at the pumping 
work was taken care of by the regular operat- stations; specifies what control tests shall be 
ing force at the station, in addition to other made and what operating records shall be kept 
duties. Of necessity, it could not be given the reviews and checks these records daily; inves 
detailed attention required considering the de- tigates chlorination work at the pumping-st 
pendence placed on this process 
for safeguarding our water-sup- 
ply. Much credit, is, however, 
due to the operating personnel at 
these stations for the interest 
they displayed in chlorination 
and the results obtained with in- 
adequate equipment and far 
from satisfactory operating con- 
ditions. Following the acute 
outbreak of typhoid fever in the 
district served by the 68th Street 
pumping-station in the fall of 
1923, a thorough survey of chlo- 
rinating practices in Chicago 
was made, as the result of which 
recommendations for improve- 
ments were submitted. 











New Chlorination Policies 





Predicated on the policy that 


. CHLORINE ATTENDANT MAKING A RESIDUAL CHLORINE TES! 
every drop of water pumped AT 22ND STREET PUMPING-STATION 











i: collects and delivers at the Department 
Health laboratories samples of raw and 
orinated water from the tunnels, stations and 
tribution system; receives and interprets the 
‘rts of analyses of these samples; and com- 
es the results of these control measures. 
(he Division of Pumping-Stations Operation, 
, in the Bureau of Engineering, purchases, 
vers and applies the chlorine at the pumping- 
tions; maintains the equipment; makes the 
trol tests required and submits daily reports 
of operation to the Division of 
Water Safety Control. The 
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rection and velocity instrument at the Munici- 
pal Pier, which, owing to its excellent location, 
has recently been accepted by the U. S. Weather 
Bureau for its records for this section of the 
city. To have accurate information concerning 
the direction of flow and elevation of the Chi- 
cago and Calumet Rivers, gages are located at 
the Clark and g2nd Street bridges respectively. 
In addition, devices are set up at these bridges 
which give an alarm by either ringing a bell or 
lighting a red light whenever the rivers flow 








Health Department, being con- 
cerned in the safety of the 
water-supply, is aware each day 
its quality, because all analy- 
ses are made in the Department 
laboratories. The expense of | 
this work is reimbursed from the | “<2 
Water Fund. 
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Chicago’s Chlorination Program 

In its broadest terms Chi- 
ago’s chlorination program has 
three phases: 





1. Investigations of potential 
sources of pollution and 
studies of their effect and 
influence on the quality of 
the water-supply 

Chlorination at the pumping- 
station and also at cribs, 
tunnel shafts and mains 
when necessary 

3. Checking of results obtained 

by chlorination 
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To be able intelligently to pre- 
dict the quantity of chlorine 
needed for efficient disinfection, 
the outstanding sources of pollu- 
tion of the water, whether in the 
lake, the tunnels or the mains, 
must be known and all factors 
which influence them understood. 
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In so far as the lake waters are 
concerned, the major sources of 
pollution are rivers or sewer 
outlets along the shore. To the 
south are the Indiana Harbor Ship Canal, the 
Calumet River, and the Illinois Steel Co.’s 
sewer at 8oth Street. Along the lake front are 
the dumping activities in connection with the 
park improvement projects, and at the center 
of the city is the Chicago River. Pollution 
trom shore sources of the quality of the waters 
in the vicinity of the cribs depends largely 














on the wind direction and velocity. Better 
~ intorm itself of the wind influences, the 
Divis 





ision of Water Safety control maintains 
anc operates an automatic recording wind di- 








FOUR METHODS USED IN CHICAGO PUMPING-STATION TO CON- 
DUCT CHLORINE HOSE TO POINT OF APPLICATION IN SUCTION 


WELL 


towards the lake. As emergency conditions 
affecting the public water-supply are likely to 
follow periods of excess rainfall, automatic 
recording rain gages are operated at the Rose- 
land, Mayfair, and Springfield Avenue pump- 
ing-stations, from which records valuable data 
are obtained while rainstorms are in progress, 
and operating and control measures are taken 
accordingly. As a safety measure, the quantity 
of chlorine used for disinfection is always in- 
creased during the after periods of excess 
rainfall. 
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METHOD OF STERILIZING A TUNNEL SHAFT BY CHLORINE, ALSO 
SHOWING DEEP SAMPLING APPARATUS FOR OBTAINING 
BACTERIOLOGICAL SAMPLES FROM SHAFTS 


Chicago’s water is now being chlorinated at 
each of the ten pumping-stations and at one 
of the six cribs. Pre-chlorination at the Two- 
Mile Crib has been practiced since May, 1924, 
when, as the result of increased pollution of 
the waters, due to using this crib as a con- 
struction base for the new Chicago Avenue 
tunnel, this work was instituted as a public 
health measure. Chlorination at this point will 
be discontinued when the construction work is 
completed. 

Under the present system for chlorination at 
the pumping-stations, it would be a most un- 
usual circumstance which would permit an in- 
terruption in chlorination. Some might even 
consider the system too elaborate, but with a 
water of varying quality and exposed not infre- 
quently to a serious degree of pollution, a 
record of two water-borne typhoid fever out- 
breaks within the last eleven years, and the 
health of 3,000,000 people involved, there is 
need for extreme care. 


Chlorination Equipment 


Every unit in connection with the chlorinat- 
ing equipment at the pumping-stations is in 
duplicate. Chlorinating capacity capable of de- 
livering 6.5 pounds of chlorine per million gal- 
lons of water pumped based on maximum 
pumpage ability is set up in each station in a 
specially designed booth or room. In addition, 
for emergency purposes, this equipment is com- 
pletely duplicated in a second booth. In reality, 


when operating under average conditions, sev- 
eral stations have from 150 to 200 per cent 
standby equipment. Duplicate booths are pro- 
vided in order that operation from one may 
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continue without interruption jy, 
case of a serious chlorine gas 
leak in the other. Each boot) 
has a mechanical exhaust system 
for discharging chlorine gas to 
the atmosphere. Chlorine gas 
masks are provided for al! at. 
tendants for use in emergencies 
and are available at all times in 
special lockers. Gas-mask drills 
are held once a week. 

Set up in each chlorine booth 
are the chlorinators, the tank 
batteries mounted on weighing 
scales, and the chlorine gas 
header system which permits 
chlorine from any battery in any 
booth to supply any of the chlo 
rinators. 

Chicago uses about 1 1/3 mil- 
lion pounds of chlorine each 
year for safeguarding its water- 
supply. It purchases chlorine under special con- 
tract from one of the large manufacturers at 
Niagara Falls in 100-pound steel cylinders, 
Because of the quantity used, serious considera- 
tion has been given to the practicability of pur- 
chasing chlorine in ton containers, but this sys- 
tem has not been adopted, as its advantages do 
not seem to balance its disadvantages under 
Chicago conditions. In the first place, for prac- 
tical purposes it was mecessary to build the 
chlorine booths inside or immediately adjacent 
to the existing stations, which are limited for 
space and would make handling of large con 
tainers a problem. Secondly, most of the sta- 
tions are located in residential sections of the 
city, several not even having a railroad siding, 
and it has been considered unwise to transport 
through the streets or to store in one container 
such large quantities of chlorine gas. 


The 100-pound cylinders are received in car- 
load lots, stored on the unloading platform in 
banks of ten for convenience in checking, and 
they are delivered by trucks to the pumping- 
stations on requisition. An effort is made to 
keep at least one week’s supply at the stations 
at all times and to have a month’s supply on 
hand at the warehouse or en route. As the full 
tanks weigh approximately 200 pounds, trucks 
are provided at each station for moving them 
about. Cylinders are tagged when received at 
the stations, and the tags are not removed until 
the empties are returned to the warehouse. 
Each tag, besides containing the tank number, 
has entered on it the date received and re- 
turned; and the weight before being hooked 
up to a battery and after being taken out 0! 
service. Full and empty tanks have special 
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e space. Defective cylinders are iden- 
by special red tags and stored out of 
, if a dangerous leak exists. 


Chlorination Practice 
chlorine cylinders set upon weighing 
; and connected by flexible lead lines to a 
ifold, also mounted on the scales, consti- 
chlorine battery. For practical operat- 
ing purposes this battery is the unit of supply 
hlorine and has a number corresponding 
the number of the chlorinators it serves. 
\n operating record of this battery is main- 
tained on a yellow card, which is attached to 
the manifold at all times while the battery is 
in service. On one side of this card are the 
weights and numbers of the individual tanks 
in the battery, and on the other side are 
of the battery weight; and the dates 
assembled, tested, put into service and cut out 
of service, with space for the initials of the 
operator performing these tasks. A most im- 
portant and pertinent record on this card is 
the so-called “Replacement Weight,” which is 
obtained by subtracting 990 pounds from the 
total weight of the battery when assembled, 
tested and checked in as O. K. As each cylin- 
der is guaranteed by the manufacturer to hold 
io0 pounds of chlorine gas, and as operating 


1 
records 


difficulties have been experienced when an 

effort was made to completely exhaust batteries 

of their chlorine supply, we have adopted a 

policy of withdrawing only 99 pounds of gas 
mm each tank, considering the extra 1 per 

cent cost for chlorine not used as amply com- 

pensated for by the reduced operating troubles. 

When the replacement weight is reached, the 

battery must be shut off and another assembled 

in its place promptly. By establishing a defi- 

nite time for changing tank 

the uncertainties of 

operating difficulties due to low 

pressures are removed and the 

operators can establish to with- 

in a fair degree the probable 

time a battery will need to be 

changed and stagger the service 

from the various units accord- 


hat 
atteries, 


ingly. 
Three points in connection 
with the withdrawal of chlorine 
from tank batteries are given 
special attention. One is that 
batteries must not run out within 
six hours of each other; a sec- 
ond, that a battery which has 
reached its replacement weight 
renewed within two 
and, third, that the 
‘f withdrawal from bat- 
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teries must not be in excess of 40 pounds per 
24 hours per tank. With these three rules es- 
tablished and followed, the chances of inter- 
rupted chlorine supply are quite remote, and 
the person who reviews the daily operating re- 
ports can detect any tendency toward faulty op- 
eration considerably in advance of an 
gency and warn the operator. 

The weighing scales, most of which have a 
capacity of 3,000 pounds, are set in a pit in 
the chlorine booth so that the scale platform 
is flush with the floor. This makes lifting of 
tanks unnecessary and thus saves damage to 
the scales caused by violent impact. From the 
manifold to each of the two headers are flexible 
chlorine lines. Attention is directed to the re- 
turn bend and length of these leads. This ar- 
rangement was found necessary to eliminate 
errors in weighing which occurred due to bind- 
ing when a direct lead from the manifold to 
the header was made. 


emer- 


The headers, of %-inch 
wrought iron pipe, pass through both booths 
and are valved off so that under normal oper- 
ating conditions one chlorinator is served by 
one tank battery. From the header to the 
chlorinators there are also duplicate gas lines. 

Seven of Chicago’s pumping-stations are 
equipped with Wallace & Tiernan M. S. V. 
chlorinators, thirty-five being in service at the 
present time. Contracts have been let for the 
purchase of twelve more machines of this type 
for the other three stations, while the new 
William Hale Thompson Station, which was 
put into operation in July, is equipped with 
twelve automatic chlorinators of a similar but 
improved model. The automatic control was 
adopted after a careful series of tests had in- 
dicated its practicability in meeting the wide 
range in pumpage rates which are expected at 
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this station. 

No serious operating difficulties have been 
experienced, for every time a chlorine battery 
is cut out of service all metallic parts of the 
corresponding chlorinator exposed to chlorine 
gas are cleaned. On advice of the manufac- 
turers, chlorinators are overhauled once every 
six months. Occasionally difficulties are ex- 
perienced with a fluffy light brown substance 
collecting in masses at the opening of the ori- 
fice in the chlorine-reducing valve. This ma- 
terial is believed to be oil which in some way 
entered the chlorine gas tank at the manufac- 
turing plant during the process of filling. 

From the chlorinators the solution is carried 
in special chlorine-resistant hose to the point 
of application in the well. The hoses are car- 
ried on uniform down-grade to the well in 
troughs suspended or attached to walls in the 
pumping-stations. The vertical section of the 
solution hose in the shaft is protected by a 
conduit. To prevent collapse of the hose due 
to the “pull” exerted by the long fall of the 
enclosed solution to the point of application, 
these hoses are vented. The energy of this suc- 
tion or “pull” within the hose is very helpful 
in compensating for friction losses due to long 
hose runs and bends. 


Points of Application of Chlorine 

Some interesting experiences have been en- 
countered in connection with investigations 
made as to the best point of application of chlo- 
rine in the suction wells. Where several pumps 
are served by a common well, “short-circuiting” 
of the chlorine to one or more pumps was 
found invariably to exist unless the end of the 
solution hose was fixed at a distance of at least 
30 feet below the pump suction. In order to 
permit good diffusion of chlorine in the water 
as it rises in the shaft from the tunnel, a policy 
has been adopted in Chicago of applying the 
chlorine as near to the junction with the incom- 
ing tunnel as possible. The problem of attach- 
ing the hose conduit to the sides of the walls 
of suction wells in service and at depths of 
from 30 to 100 feet below the water-level re- 
quired real ingenuity and skill, but was solved 
by the engineers in the Construction Division. 
Four schemes have been successfully devel- 
oped. At the Central Park and Springfield 
Avenue pumping-stations a wooden tower-like 
structure with three openings in the center for 
the solution hose was made in_ sections, 
weighted by concrete and sunk to the bottom 
of the shaft. It was then supported at the top 
and has been in continuous use for over three 
years. In shallow shafts 2%4-inch pipe conduits 
can be attached to the side of the wall by one 
or two supports above the water-line. In deeper 
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shafts, such as those 30 feet or more, subaue- 
ous bracing has been necessary in order to 
prevent the conduit pipe from pulling away. 
John S. Dean, Assistant Engineer of Water- 
Works Construction, designed a brace made 
of steel which was attached and hinged to the 
pipe conduit. This brace was slightly longer 
than the diameter of the shaft and when 
wedged against the opposite wall from the con- 
duit held the latter snugly in place against the 
wall. One or two subaqueous braces of this 
kind in a shaft proved very satisfactory. To 
permit removal of the brace when desired, a 
cable is attached to it, as shown in the diagram 
on page 615. At the William Hale Thomp- 
son pumping-station the chlorine conduit of 
hard rubber was cast in the shaft wall during 
construction. The solution hose from the chlo- 
rinators will be inserted into these conduits a 
foot or more at the top. 


Chlorination Personnel 

Perhaps the most important feature of Chi- 
cago’s new chlorinating program has been the 
work of organizing and training a corps of 
chlorine attendants. Too much credit cannot 
be given to the directing officials of the Operat- 
ing Division and the Chief and Assistant Chief 
Operating Engineers at the stations for their 
share in this work. They took green men and 
trained them in a remarkably short period of 
time into reliable chlorine attendants. Most of 
these men are now under civil service. During 
their training period lectures were given con 
cerning the use of chlorine as a disinfectant, 
and the details of the apparatus were explained 
by diagrams and lectures arranged through 
the cooperation of the manufacturers of the 
chlorinators. This group of men constitutes 
an important link in the chain which has been 
welded tovsafeguard Chicago’s water-supply by 
chlorination, In recognition of the efficient and 
meritorious service rendered by the employees 
at the 68th Street pumping-station during the 
year 1925, former Commissioner of Public 
works A. A. Sprague presented that station 
with a bronze plaque, which has been fittingly 
mounted in the main pump-room. 

A chlorine manual, which covers al! fea- 
tures of chlorination practice in Chicago, was 
prepared by the Divisions of Pumping-Stations 
Operation and Water Safety Control, and 
printed copies of it have been supplied to a! 
employees concerned in the chlorination work 
This manual has been nicknamed “The Chlo- 
rine Attendant’s Bible” and as such has had 4 
wholesome “religious” influence in the chlor! 
nating program. It has served to standardize 
the work and procedure, and the expense of its 
preparation has been amply worth while. 
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Duties of Chlorine Attendants 
e duties of a chlorine attendant require 
he at all times apply the proper amount of 
ine to the water pumped; make control 
for residual chlorine in the treated water ; 
ntain the chlorinating equipment and keep 
rate operating records. Hourly readings 


made of the loss of weight from the tank 


ries as a check against the delivery by the 
rinators. Residual chlorine tests are made 
he same intervals from samples of water col- 


lected from special sampling 
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pound (recently increased to two pounds) 
per million gallons of residual chlorine in 
the water as it leaves the pumping-station. 
If the ortho-tolidin tests show less than this 
amount, the operator is authorized to increase 
the dosage of chlorine accordingly but not to 
reduce it without further instructions. As soon 
as a drop in residual is noted, the Division of 


- Water Safety Control is advised by telephone 


and arrangements are made for coping with 
the emergency at other stations which may be 





on the discharge of all 
pumps in operation. Orders for 
hanges in chlorine dosage are 
by telephone and con- 
frmed in writing. To avoid 
misunderstanding by operators 
coming on duty for their re- 
spective shifts, a conspicuous 
is posted in the chlorine 
booth on which the standing 
lorine dosage order is printed. 
[he hourly residual chlorine 
tests have been of great useful- 
ness in giving warning of the 
arrival of polluted water at the 
stations and have saved the day 
on many occasions. The tests 
are made using ortho-tolidin so- 








lution and comparing with color wWaTER SAMPLER COLLECTING ROUTINE SAMPLES OF RAW 


standards kept in 100-c.c Ness- 

ler tubes. The standards are 

stoppered when not in use and are renewed 
each month to keep them in good condition. In 
order to standardize the technique of the test 
and to place all results on a comparable basis, 
a special table has been designed for use in 
making these tests. Besides providing racks 
for holding the ortho-tolidin solution the stand- 
ards and the Nessler tubes, the tables are 
equipped with a lighting device for facilitat- 
ing the color comparisons. Under a 4 x 8-inch 
rectangular opening in the center of the top of 
the table is a blue nitrogen flash glass which 
transmits a clear white light of uniform inten- 
sity. Above this and flush with the top of the 
table is a piece of plate glass for the purpose 
of protection. The table top is painted a dull 
black to obviate glare. As far as practical, the 
sampling-taps from the discharge of the vari- 


ous pumps are piped to a convenient. point near 
the testing-table. They are identified by signs, 
and water runs continuously from them while 
the puinps are in operation. The bacteriological 
sampics are also collected at these points. 


Control Tests 
icago we endeavor to maintain one 


WATER FROM TUNNEL 


served from the same tunnel system. During 
emergency periods residual chlorine tests are 
made every fifteen minutes or oftener. It is 
the valuable and timely information supplied 
by these tests during emergency periods that 
justifies the making of some 250,000 of them 
annually, only a small percentage of which 
show abnormal chlorine absorption by the 
treated water. During 1926 there were 47 
periods of high chlorine absorption, the longest 
being 24 consecutive hours. During these 
periods it is not unusual to have to apply from 
5% to 7 pounds of chlorine per million gallons 
to obtain a trace of residual chlorine in the 
treated water. In making hourly tests it is 
realized that between periods several million 
gallons of contaminated water might be under- 
treated before the routine hourly test gives 
warning of an emergency. However, the mak- 
ing of more frequent tests has not been consid 
ered practical on account of the many other 
matters requiring the attention of the chlorine 
attendant. Realizing that this is one of the 
weak links in our control system, the Division 
of Water Safety Control has interested one of 
the large scientific equipment manufacturers in 
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this country in the development of an automatic 
apparatus which will continuously record the 
residual chlorine in the water as discharged 
from the pumps. The perfection of this equip- 
ment should be a marked step forward in mak- 
ing chlorination a generally accepted process 
for water purification which. can be depended 
upon for a definite efficiency under known load- 
ing conditions. 

Besides the residual chlorine control at the 
pumping-stations, the results of chlorination 
are carefully checked by bacteriological exami- 
nations of raw water from tunnels and treated 
water from pumping-stations and the distribu- 
tion system, which are collected daily by water 
samplers. As stated above, these analyses are 
made at the Department of Health laboratories, 
24- and 48-hour reports on the results of fer- 
mentation tests for B. coli being..madeé to the 
Division of Water Safety Control. As a 
routine measure, daily turbidity and plankton 
examinations are also made and once a month 
a complete sanitary and chemical analysis of 
the water from each crib is made. During 
1926, 4,892 raw and 10,500 samples of 
chlorinated water were analyzed bacteriolog- 
ically, in addition to 4,900 turbidity, 1,000 
plankton and 72 chemical analyses. The routine 
plankton examinations were begun in April, 
1926, and have shown some very interesting 
conditions in the numbers and volume of micro- 
scopic life in Lake Michigan water and their 
seasonal fluctuations. 

The amount of residual chlorine in the tap 
water in the homes varies widely, depending, 
of course, upon the quantity applied at the 
pumping-station and the location of the 
sampling point in the distribution system. As 
a routine matter, water samplers collect bac- 
teriological samples from selected representa- 
tive points in the distribution system served by 
the respective pumping-stations, making at the 
same time examinations of the water for residual 
chlorine. The existence of areas of high 
residual chlorine at points a considerable dis- 
tance from pumping-stations has led to a special 
study in this connection. Duplicate surveys 
have been made of the residual chlorine in the 
water from hydrants at each square mile in 
the city, the results of which are very inter- 
esting. They show that certain high points 
exist which correspond in a general way to 
the findings of the daily tests. The explanation 
is not difficult when a study is made of the 
routing of the water through the distribution 
system from the various pumping-stations. In 
order to maintain reasonably uniform pressures 
throughout the distribution system a pressure- 
control system is in effect in Chicago under 
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which valves in some of the large delivery 
mains are completely closed until a point is 
reached when service from these mains is de- 
sired. The points of high residual chlorine 
are mostly in areas served by mains in which 
high velocities of flow exist, with a correspond. 
ing short period of contact between the chlorine 
and the water before it is delivered to the 
service lines to the homes. Plans are being 
considered for modifications in the pressure 
control system to permit a spreading-out of the 
residual chlorine in the districts now unfavor- 
ably affected. When it is realized that the 
contact period between the chlorine and the 
water before its discharge from our pumping- 
stations varies from 16 seconds to a minute 
and one-half and that the quantity of chlorine 
used for disinfection varies from 2% to 7 
pounds per million gallons, the need for effective 
routing of the chlorinated water for better 
absorption before being drawn at the taps is 
apparent. 


Our observations do not indicate that ob- 
jectionable tastes in the water are necessarily 
a function of the residual chlorine present. [n- 
vestigations have shown that complaints are 
frequently received from sections where the 
residual chlorine is low, and vice versa. This 
relationship will be made the subject of a 
special investigation during 1927. 


Sterilization of Tunnel Shafts 

Chlorine is also used in Chicago for steriliza- 
tion of shafts which have become polluted by 
leakage from sewers and also for the steriliza- 
tion of new mains. The chlorination of shafts 
has been resorted to as an emergency measure 
on several occasions. Whenever “live” sewers 
adjacent to water tunnel shafts are being re- 
paired or replaced to correct leakage into the 
shafts, chlorination has been advisable because 
of the relative rapidity with which pollution 
at the surface of the shaft may be carried down 
and contaminate the water passing through the 
tunnel. Studies on the time of penetration and 
the circulation of water in shafts of various 
depths have been made, using a salt solution and 
an electrical apparatus with a sensitive milli- 
voltmeter to record the presence of this solu- 
tion at various points in the shaft. The method 
of sampling a typical deep shaft for obtaining 
bacteriological samples to indicate the effective. 
ness of chlorination in the shaft is shown on 
page 616. 


The method of chlorinating shafts is to con- 
nect a hose by a special fitting directly to 2 
chlorine tank and lowering the hose to the 
bottom of the shaft. The gas is then turned 
on at a rate sufficient to prevent frosting of the 
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tank and the hose is raised gradually at a rate 


{ about two feet per minute. This practice 
. proved effective and practical and has been 
very helpful in connection with the tunnel 
pollution work. 


Sterilization of New Mains 


The chlorination of new mains is considered 
an important public health measure. It is 
carried out by the Division of Water Pipe Ex- 
tension in cooperation with the Division of 
\Vater Safety Control. In spite of precautions, 
pollution of mains in laying results. This is 
especially true if the mains happen to be near 
4 “live” sewer or if working conditions are 
dificult. The procedure is to apply chlorine 
vas from tanks through a flexible lead line and 
a corporation cock fitting at a point below the 
new section, having shut off this main from the 
rest of the distribution system. While the 
chlorine is being applied, one or more hydrants 
are opened up-stream in the vicinity of the shut- 
off valve until very heavily chlorinated water, 
as evidenced by the odor, has flowed freely 
from the hydrant for about an hour. After 
this the chlorine supply is shut off and the main 
flushed until water at the hydrant is free from 
residual chlorine. Two bacteriological samples 


are then collected of the flowing water from ~ 


the hydrant and, in addition, from a tap in a 
home or at a hydrant supplied from the main 
below the point of sterilization. If at the end 
of 24 hours fermentation tests for B. coli are 
negative, the main is approved for use; if not, 
it is kept out of service until the bacteriolog- 
ical findings are negative. Occasionally 
sterilization of the main must be repeated, 
but, if the procedure is carried out carefully 
and the new main properly flushed, this is 
usually unnecessary. 





RESIDUAL CHLORINE TESTING EQUIPMENT IN 

WATER SAMPLER’S AUTOMOBILE FOR MAKING 

FIELD TESTS OF ae FROM DISTRIBUTION 
SYSTEM 


Cost of Chlorination 

The average amount of chlorine used for dis- 
infecting Chicago’s water-supply during 1926 was 
3.56 pounds per million gallons and, if that applied 
at the Two-Mile Crib is included, this figure 
would be raised to 4.21 pounds. The approximate 
cost of chlorination, which includes chlorine 
and supervision, is about $175,000 per year, 
which is slightly over 5 cents per capita per 
annum. The Chicago water system is main- 
tained and operated under the supervision of 
the Bureau of Engineering in the Department 
of Public Works. The Commissioner of 
Public Works is Richard W. Wolfe, Edward 
F. Moore being Deputy Commissioner. Major 
Myron B. Reynolds is Assistant City Engi- 
neer and is now in charge of the Bureau of 
Engineering. 


ACKNOWLEDGMENT.—From a paper read before the 
American Water Works Association, 


City and Village Engineers Organize 


IGHTY-FIVE city and village engineers at- 

tended a meeting at Binghamton on Septem- 

ber 30, and completed the organization of 
what is to be known as The Association of City 
Engineers of New York State. As stated in the 
constitution adopted at the meeting, the objects of 
the Association are to cooperate actively in the 
work of the New York State Conference of 
Mayors and Other Municipal Officials; to study 
mutual municipal problems, compile data pertaining 


thereto, and suggest solutions therefor; to stand- 
ardize general engineering practices throughout the 
cities and villages of the state. 

The membership of the Association is to be com- 
posed of city and village engineers, deputy engi- 


heers and assistant engineers of those cities and 
villages of New York State which are members 
ot the New York State Conference of Mayors. 
The Association is to hold three meetings a year. 


The June and mid-winter meetings are to be coin- 
cident with the meetings of the Conference, and the 
third meeting is to be held in September. 

At the Binghamton meeting, Nelson A. Pitts, 
City Engineer of Syracuse, spoke at the morning 
session on the Classification of Positions and 
Standardization of Salaries for Municipal Engi- 
neers.* A general discussion followed and the 
Association resolved to prepare and present a re- 
port on this subject to the Conference at the mid- 
winter meeting. James G. Brennan, City Engineer 
of Albany, presented a paper at the same session on 
“Some Aspects of City Planning.” At the evening 
session, W. P. Capes spoke on “Financing High- 
way Improvements,” and Clarence F. Bell, Presi- 
dent of the Association of Engineers of New York, 
discussed “The Municipal Engineer in New York.” 





* See page 638 of this issue. 
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The Landscaping 


of School Playgrounds 


in Santa Monica, Calif. 


By Robert E. Munsey 
Director of Health and Physical Education in the Santa Monica City Schools 


with either as a question or as a problem, 

and the question should come first. After 
it is decided that: landscaping is desirable, the 
matter can be considered from a more or less 
technical standpoint. The purpose of this 
article is to show some of the features that 
have been proved satisfactory and to indicate 
how the results were obtained. There is no 
attempt to say what, when, where, or how any- 
one shall landscape, as that is the province of 
a technician. 

We in Santa Monica believe thoroughly in 
the fencing of school playgrounds and we be- 
lieve also that the fences should be set back 
from the sidewalks to provide landscaping that 
will not only dissipate the institutional effect of 


PP wien either as: landscaping can be dealt 


the fence but will make a distinct and valuable 
contribution to the esthetic education of the 
children as well as to the beauty of the com- 
munity. In placing the fences, consideration 
should be given to several items, including : (a) 
size of grounds; (b) location—(1) orientation, 
(2) geographical, (3) adjacent property 
(streets, alleys, private property); and (c) 
type of activity playground will accommodate. 

A consideration of these items will aid in 
determining where and how far the fences 
should be set back. Many grounds will not 
permit much of a setback, if any, because of a 
lack of sufficient space to accommodate the ac- 
tivities planned; other grounds will allow 
liberal setback. With us, a 10-foot setback has 
proved satisfactory and can be considered a 
very liberal allowance on the 
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INSIDE PLANTING IN THE GRO 
HIGH SCHOOL, SANTA MONICA 
The fence has a setback of 10 feet 


S OF THE LINCOLN JUNIOR 


| average. Our setback spaces 

| range from 18 inches to 30 

feet, thus allowing us consider- 
able opportunity to experi- 
ment. 

In our 18-inch setback we 
allow for the planting of roses 
or small shrubs or hedges. The 
larger setback provides for a 
greater variety of shrubs and 
even large trees, as is the case 
in our latest development, the 
Madison School, one side o! 
which faces a main boulevard 
and has a setback of 30 feet. 
In this development we have 
planted some deodors, which 











18-INCH SETBACK AT 


THE JEFFERSON SCHOOL, SANTA 
MONICA, PERMITS THE PLANTING OF A HEDGE 


grow to considerable size. 


We should not forget the 
need of playground landscap- 
ing inside as well as outside 
the fences. The inside land- 
scaping will serve largely { 
shade and to fill up corners 
and hide alley views from the 
children. Shade upon a play- 
ground is very important, 
ranking perhaps with suci 
items as drinking-water and 
surfacing. 

Many pieces of apparatis 
can be placed in or near ‘he 
shade. We find such a com 
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along with no shade or green 
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ition very popular and are a 5 oe "| 

lacing our apparatus when ae 7h a ; 

ible. In many places most aban + 


he attention to landscaping 
been spent on the space in 

t of a building in order to 
esent a pleasing view to the 
people who pass, letting the 
hildren on the playground get 


ots to enjoy. 

n Santa Monica very valu- 
able assistance is being given 
by the Parent-Teacher Asso- 
ciations. We have emphasized 
the need of shade on the play- 
ground, and the Associations 
have responded by buying 
shade trees and presenting 
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THE FENCE AT THE MADISON SCHOOL IN SANTA MONICA IS SET 
BACK 30 FEET FROM THE BOULEVARD 


The planting is one year old 





them to their schools for this 
specific purpose. This is a 
real service. 

(here is fine cooperation be- 
tween the schools and the city, 
this being especially important 
in connection with the Park 
Department and the Water De- 
partment. We are thus enabled 
to exchange trees, shrubs, 
plants, ete., and to obtain some 
that we do not have and that 
ire available in the Park De- 
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partment. This cooperation is 
important also because the 
water-supply is city-owned and 
is available under certain con- 
ditions 


City’s Right to Sell 


HE Supreme Court of the Unied States has 
been presented with the question as to 
whether, under the due process of law clause 
of the Fourteenth Amendment to the Federal Con- 
stitution, it is competent for a city to engage in the 
business of selling, in competition with its own 
itizens, gasoline and oil at cost to its inhabitants, 
using and expending therefor public property and 
public money raised by taxation. 
his question is raised in the case of the Stand- 
ard Oil Company and Claude E. Shamp v. City of 
Lincoln, et al, in error to the Supreme Court of 


he State of Nebraska, in which a brief for the 
plaintiff in error has been filed in the office of the 
Supreme Court. 

_In the court below, as the case is explained in 
the ed States Daily for August 29, 1927, the 
plaintiffs claimed, according to the brief, that a 
statute of the state of Nebraska, to-wit, Section 


13-B of the charter of the defendant city of Lin- 
sa thorizing and empowering the city “to en- 
gage the business of selling gasoline and oil to 
the inhabitants of the city, both at retail and whole- 
sale at cost, and the expenditure by the city of 
publi mey and money raised by taxation in the 


CHILDREN WHO ARE WAITING NEAR THE PLAYGROUND 
APPARATUS AT THE GRANT SCHOOL CAN BE COMFORTABLE IN 


THE SHADE 


The fencing shown in these pictures is of the Cyclone make; apparatus 
by the Patterson-Williams Manufacturing Co. 


Gasoline Challenged 


carrying on of said business, were unconstitutional 
and illegal, being repugnant to and in contravention 
of the provisions of the Fourteenth Amendment to 
the Federal Constitution. 

The Court denied plaintiff’s claim in these words: 
“We conclude that the defendant city of Lincoln 
in carrying on the gasoline and oil business as it is 
involved in the present case does no violence to the 
Fourteenth Amendment of the Constitution.” 

According to the brief for the plaintiffs in error, 
“a reading of the majority opinion of the Supreme 
Court of Nebraska shows that the Court did not 
find any monopoly, price fixing, or scarcity or 
threatened scarcity of supply, or that prices were 
or ever had been unreasonable, but based its opin- 
ion upholding the power on the sole ground ‘that 
gasoline has become one of the indispensable com- 
modities of our time * * *. It follows that a 
commodity of use so universal, may come within 
the purview of public purpose as distinguished from 
private purposes.” * * * 

Stated differently, the plaintiff in error contends 
that the state court upheld the power on the sole 
ground of the generality of the use of gasoline and 
oil in the defendant city. 
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Maintenance of Concrete Pavements 
From a Report of the Committee on Maintenance, of the Highway Research Board 


pavements is a matter in which experi- 

ence is developing more effective methods 
and a better understanding of materials em- 
ployed, and is therefore a field in which re- 
search may be expected to provide useful re- 
sults. 

Maintenance work in concrete pavements will 
generally consist of: maintenance of contrac- 
tion or other construction joints; treatment of 
cracks; treatment of small holes and spalled 
surfaces; treatment of scaling; replacement of 
cuts made for trenches, and restoration of sec- 
tions of pavement broken under traffic; re- 
moval of inequalities in concrete surfaces; and 
treatment of subgrade settlement. 

Broadly, the principles recognized in respect 
to maintenance are: 

1. So far as practicable, repairs should be 
made with the same material as that of which 
the pavement is constructed; that is, cement- 
concrete pavements should, when expedient, be 
repaired with cement concrete. 

2. When it is impracticable to repair con- 
crete pavements with the construction material, 
the materials now used are of a bituminous 
type, variously employed as conditions render 
expedient. 

3. The cause of the cracking and breaking of 
the concrete slab should be eliminated as far as 
possible, and this may require the strengthening 
of the subgrade before the repair is made. 

4. Inequalities should be corrected after con- 
struction when necessary, to provide an easy 
riding surface. 


. ‘HE repair and maintenance of concrete 


l. Repairing With Concrete 


The use of concrete in the repair of concrete 
pavements is indicated in cases where the pave- 
ment is cut for trenching purposes, or where a 
slab or section of a slab is so far broken that 
its replacement is desirable. The following 
“Instructions for Replacing Cuts in Concrete 
Pavements” have been issued tentatively during 
the past year by the Portland Cement Associa- 
tion, and are representative of the best practice 
in this respect: 

“The most important thing about replacing pave- 
ment in cuts made for trenches is that the replace- 
ment be durable and its surface so uniform with 
the surrounding pavement that the repaired spot 
will be neither unsightly nor uneven. It is of par- 
ticular importance that the surface of the patch be 
even with that of the surrounding pavement. If 
the following simple directions are carried out, the 
results will be satisfactory to all concerned. 

“Preparation of the Cut for Replacement.—Trim 


the edges of the old pavement around the cut so 
they will be vertical, with clean-cut, square corners 
at the pavement surface. Remove all loose concrete 
and clean the edges of the pavement by vigorous 
brushing with a stiff brush and clean water. The 
earth in the bottom of the cut should be well 
tamped and should be damp when ready to place 
the concrete in the excavation. The patch will 
always look better if it can be made of some 
regular shape, say round, or square, or rectangular. 
A patch of irregular outline is always more or less 
unsightly in any type of pavement. 

“Proportions for Concrete for Patching —In 
most cases it is necessary to permit traffic over 
the replacement within a couple of days after plac- 
ing. This can be done with entire success, if the 
concrete for the replacement is proportioned and 
mixed so that it will develop high strength soon 
after placing. The important details to be followed 
are to use rich mixtures, just as little mixing water 
as possible, together with plenty of tamping while 
the concrete is -being placed’ in excavation. 
Use clean, coarse sand and clean pebbles or crushed 
stone. The pebbles or crushed stone should have a 
maximum size of 11%4 or 2 inches. In general, 
stone or pebbles over 2 inches in size should not 
be used, as they offer some difficulty in placing and 
finishing with the stiff, dry mixture that is recom- 
mended. 

“It is also essential, when necessary to turn 
traffic over the replacement in a couple of days, 
that all the work be done in warm weather. Con- 
crete hardens much more rapidly in warm weather 
than in cold. When the general temperatures are 
above 60 degrees Fahrenheit, most of the con- 
crete materials, including the water, will be fairly 
warm. The warmer the materials are and the 
warmer the air temperature, the faster the con- 
crete will harden. 

“For quick-hardening mixtures, use the follow- 
ing proportions for mixing the concrete: one bag 
of standard portland cement, one cubic foot of 
clean, coarse sand, two cubic feet of clean screened 
pebbles or crushed stone. 

“The mixing water should not exceed 4 gallons 
per sack of cement. Use a small batch mixer if 
possible. The batch can be mixed by shoveling, but 
it is much better to use a mechanical mixer. Al! 
of the materials, including the water, should be 
accurately measured and not guessed at. To this 
mixture there should be added, for each sack ol 
cement in the batch, 2 quarts of concentrated cal- 
cium chloride solution. Directions for preparing 
this solution are given elsewhere. In figuring the 
amount of mixing water, the calcium chloride solu- 
tion should be included, that is if a 1-bag batch 1s 
used requiring 2 quarts of solution, then the amount 
of mixing water should not be over 3% gallons. 
Addition of the calcium chloride solution has 4 
tendency to make the concrete work more easily 
and makes it set up much more quickly. 

“The materials should be mixed in the drum for 
at least two minutes. In general, the longer the 
material is mixed, the stronger will be the con- 
crete and the more easily will it be handled. 

“Placing and Finishing.—As the stiff mixture 
of concrete with the addition of calcium chloride 
will harden quite rapidly, it is necessary to work 
fast. After mixing ly, the concrete may 
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be shoveled into the cut, and as it is placed it 
should be tamped hard against the sides and bot- 
tom of the cut. It is especially important to tamp 
it vigorously against the sides and lower corners. 
This can be done with a short piece of timber 
about 2 by 4 or 2 by 6 and 3 or 4 feet in length. 
As the hole becomes filled up with concrete, tamp 
its surface vigorously both with the timber men- 
tioned, and also with a paving tamper having a 
square metal face 12 inches each way and a long 
vertical handle. The concrete should be filled in 
to slightly overfill the cut, and the tamping should 
be kept up until the concrete is so hard that the 
tamper does not mark it and it can be walked upon 
without leaving footprints. 

“The surface should be checked with a straight- 
edge which will span the entire patch and any sur- 
plus worked down by means of a wooden hand 
float. If necessary, sprinkle water on the surface 
occasionally so that this floating can be continued 
until the entire surface is smooth and even, and 
level in every direction 


oil in the defendant city. 
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dissolve. This material comes in flat white flakes, 
each about the size of a grain of corn. It dissolves 
quite rapidly in water, and also has the property 
of attracting moisture out of the air, so if the 
sack of calcium chloride is left open, it will soon 
become very damp and lumpy. Always keep it dry 
until you are ready to use it. Keep pouring salt 
into the pail of water and stirring vigorously until 
the water will dissolve no. more salt. You can 
make sure of this by pouring in enough of calcium 
chloride so there will be some remaining undis- 
solved in the bottom of the pail. Have a 2-quart 
measuring pail and dip out 2 quarts of this satu- 
rated solution to add to the batch in the mixer 
for each sack of cement that it contains. As the 
solution in the pail is used up, add more water and 
more of the aon chloride, remembering to stir 
it frequently and always keep some undissolved 

chloride in the bottom of the pail. 
“If you are making large patches or replacements 
and are using a considerable quantity of concrete, 
it might be advisable to 





with the surrounding 
pavement. As soon as 
it is neatly finished, 


cover it with burlap 
sacks or canvas and 
keep it wet continu- 
ously for at least 10 
hours. If necessary, 
earth or sand can 

placed on top of the 
burlap to a depth of 5 
or 6 inches and satu- 
rated with water to keep 
the patch damp. If 
necessary, provide a 


engineers 


with a bituminous 


tlement has occu 





What Proper Maintenance Involves 
In this ca ge municipal and county 
il find broadly outlined the 

essentials of proper maintenance of con- 
crete pavements as regards actual repairs 
of the concrete either with concrete or 


strengthening of the subgrade where set- 
rred, as well as the re- 
moval of inequalities in the surface of the 
pavement to improve its riding qualities. 


use a keg or even a 
large barrel for mixing 
this solution. The solu- 
tion will keep indefinite- 
ly without deteriorating, 
but always remember to 
keep your unused cal- 
cium chloride tied up in 
its moisture-proof baz 
so that the air does not 
get to it.” 

To the foregoing 
the Committee would 


add the recommenda- 


material, and the 








watchman, or barri- 
cades, to keep traffic off 
the patched area until it is at least 24 hours old. 
In hot weather—that is, when the temperature day 
or night does not fall below 75 degrees Fahrenheit 
—such a patch will be hard enough to carry almost 
any traffic in 24 hours. When the temperature falls 
to 60 degrees, especially within a short time after 
the patch is finished, then traffic should be kept 
off for 48 hours. In colder weather much longer 
periods are necessary and it is best to keep the 
patch closed to trafic from 5 to 10 days at least 
before removing barricades. 


“Caution —The secret of success in good patch- 
ing is to use a stiff and rich mixture with plenty 
of tamping. Such mixtures shrink very little dur- 
ing the hardening period, and if there is plenty of 
tamping while the concrete is being placed, there 
will be almost no shrinkage at all. Wet and sloppy 
mixtures shrink considerably and are almost sure 
to crack away from the edges of the pavement 


around the cut. Never use wet or sloppy mixtures 
for patching. 


“To Prepare the Concentrated Solution of Cal- 
cium Chloride—Calcium chloride is a commercial 
salt which is now quite extensively used in pave- 
ment construction. It is sold in 100-pound, mois- 
ture-proof burlap bags, or in light metal drums 
containing 350 pounds. It is a very simple matter 
to prepare a concentrated solution of this salt. 

“Where only small patches are being made and 
only a batch or two of concrete is required at a 
time, an ordinary 10- or 12-quart metal pail is 
large enough to mix the solution. Have the pail 
about two-thirds full of clean water. Pour into 
this water all of the calcium chloride that it will 





tion that the effect of 
calcium chloride be 
tested for each brand of cement used, 
as reaction varies with different brands; 
also, that the patch should be extended under 
the adjacent pavement, so as to cover a larger 
area and reduce the load per square foot. The 
spreading of the patch in this way will also 
support the adjoining pavement, so that it will 
not continue to fail. 

In making repairs and replacements with 
concrete, it is evident that a leading necessity 
is the use of a quick-hardening concrete in or- 


der that interference with traffic may be mini- 
mized. 


In repairing corner breaks, it is particularly 
advantageous to open the repaired pavement 
at the very earliest time possible, as the con- 
centration of traffic on the other side of the 


road tends to produce additional corner breaks 
on that side. 


When ordinary portland cement is used, this 
involves (a) a mixture rich in cement; (b) the 
use of a minimum quantity of water; (c) 
thorough mixing; (d) the use of calcium chlo- 
ride; and (e) the making of repairs during 
summer temperature. In cases where these 
conditions are not obtainable, the use of a 
quick-hardening cement should be considered. 

Surface scaling is ordinarily caused by im- 
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proper curing, over-manipulation, or light 
freezing. Deep scaling results from heavy 
freezing or from use of improper aggregate. 
We do not consider a light surface scaling to 
be a serious matter and would not recommend 
any treatment. If the scaling exceeds %4-inch 
in depth, or if excessive cracking develops, a 
bituminous covering is recommended. 


2. Replacing with Bituminous Material 

The use of various grades of tar and asphalt 
for the maintenance of joints and cracks is 
common practice. It is particularly recom- 
mended that when filling joints and cracks, the 
bituminous material should be merely brought 
flush with the adjoining pavement. To permit 
it to spread two or three inches on each side of 
the crack is unsightly and causes a rough and 
poor riding surface. Attention should there- 
fore be given to the spout of the distributing 
can, to see that the opening is sufficiently small. 
In case an ordinary watering can is used, it is 
sufficient to make an extension to the spout 
with a small opening, and long enough so that 
the man can fill the pavement cracks without 
leaning. 

Protection of the men engaged in crack- 
filling work should not be overlooked. On ex- 
tremely heavy-traveled roads this can be ac- 
complished by working one side of the road at 
a time, keeping the equipment between the men 
and the oncoming traffic. Filling cracks at 
night has also been resorted to, both to speed 
up the work and to protect the men while at 
work. 

For the repair of holes, spalled depressions 
and wider cracks, a bituminous mastic is satis- 
factory. The use of hot mix material implies, 
however, a large yardage of repairs, and in- 
gredients of the cold-patch variety are there- 
fore more commonly used. 

The Committee is of the opinion, however, 
that the maintenance of cracks, such as those 
in which bitumen is commonly used, is less 
difficult and expensive in pavements which have 
a reasonable number of temperature joints 
placed at the time of construction. The Com- 
mittee is further impressed with the possible 
value of T-iron in the fresh concrete im- 
mediately after final floating, and inserting a 
strip of '4-inch bituminous joint filler 2 inches 
in depth into this groove, the T-iron being 
such as to make a groove 2% or 3 inches in 
depth. The “dummy joint” is of special appli- 
cation in the case of longitudinal joints and in 
the case of joints where contraction rather than 
expansion is to be anticipated. 


3. Strengthening the Subgrade 


Instructions for strengthening the subgrade 
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and for more effectively supporting the con- 
crete slab are very adequately given in a series 
of instructions to district engineers by the 


State Highway Engineer of Washington, in 
part as follows: 

“New pavements, particularly those on side-hil! 
sections, should be watched for subgrade settle. 
ment. Side-hill embankments widened to permit of 
pavement construction sometimes settle along the 
edges and afford no support to the pavement. |i 
it is found that the subgrade has settled slightly, 
or considerably, the subgrade should be excavated 
as far back as the settlement goes and to a depth 
of 4 to 6 inches or as much as is necessary to per- 
mit of backfilling and ramming with a materia! 
that will compact, such as a gravelly clay. It is 
impossible to satisfactorily backfill a 14-inch settle- 
ment without excavating under the pavement as 
far as the settlement goes, to make room to work. 
The backfill should be placed in small amounts 
and thoroughly rammed. 

“Where a panel or a portion of a panel has 
dropped below its normal elevation, due to a settle- 
ment of the subgrade, it should be jacked up and 
the subgrade built up to support the pavement in 
its original position. This should be done in such 
a manner as not to break the slab. Where possible, 
the slab should be raised far enough above the sub- 
grade to allow the subgrade to be built up, tamped, 
and finished to, or slightly above, its original ele- 
vation. Where the slab cannot be raised clear of 
the roadway, it should be raised to, or slightly 
above, its original elevation and the subgrade 
restored to its original condition, as described in 
the foregoing paragraph. 

“It is necessary to remove all expansion joint 
material surrounding a slab before attempting to 
raise it, and to fill all cracks and joints with bitu- 
minous materials after the slab is replaced in the 
pavement. 

“In all cases care should be taken to insure a 
well-compacted uniform base for the pavement slab, 
as soft spots in the subgrade will cause the pave- 
ment to break up. 

“Depressed sections of the pavement, such as 
occur at bridge ends and over culverts, can often 
be handled very effectively by means of a beam 
supported on jacks resting on the solid pavement 
at either side of the section and attached to the 
block to be raised by chains and cross-pins. The 
pin is placed across and on the underside of a hole 
drilled through the slab, the chain attached to pin 
and beam and the ends of the beam raised by 
means of jacks.” 





4. Removal of Inequalities in the Surface of 
the Pavement 


A smooth and easy-riding surface is one 0! 
the most important objects of present-day pav- 
ing construction. The correction of inequali- 
ties in pavements recently laid is occasionally 
necessary, but this is particularly the case with 
older ones laid before the present methods were 
perfected to permit finishing and checking to 
insure trueness of surface. 

Means are now available for the repair o! 
inequalities, comprising portable compressed. 
air equipment and suitable chisels and ham- 
mers. 
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Weather, Climate and the Chamber of 


Commerce 


By Eugene Van Cleef 
Ohio State University 


CHAMBER of Commerce in a certain Then, if this appeal were sent to the proper 

city of 100,000 population, more or less, type of people, well might it attract farmers 

has adopted as its slogan, “It’s Cool in who as permanent residents would develop the 
Smithtown.” On this basis it secures summer environs of the city, still in need of improve- 
conventions every now and then. Some years ment, and augment the local food supply, thus 
ago a great national gathering was held there, assisting in the reduction of the cost of living. 
beginning August I. True to the slogan, it was Another city claiming a somewhat larger 
cool, so cool that steam heat was whistling population and an ideal location with respect 
through the hotel radiators the entire week of to the accessibility of raw materials for a va- 
the conclave, and the three-foot logs, blazing riety of industries, dilates upon its climate and 
in the massive fireplace in the Chamber of Com- weather somewhat as follows: “Climate is an 
merce reading-room, essential for industry 








































reminded one more of and business; manu- 
1 mid-winter than of . facturers know better 
, mid-summer. The Subject of Greatest Interest than anyone else the 
; Staal 1 thi to the World, 
| owever, all this : BAe ha oni ‘cl direct relation of 
’ was a perfectly ee et eee ee ee climate to produc- 
f normal — performance lieves. that chambers of commerce too tion.” Comment upon 
y —for didn’t the often fail to capitalize the climatic pos- the meaning of this 
. Chamber say it was —— of their ge ry! avoiding mis- statement is qu ite 
: : P) ; °o an an an ;: 
BB cc Sr sematiog | Seca atis?ars ow incl ethene |S Perfoow, for ver 
. ge ditions can become a real factor in com- y, « has no meaning. 
‘0 en the visitors’ munity advertising and development, But the Chamber of 
4 enthusiasm. It nage many a ea ee a ee can — Commerce booklet 
almost continually for a service of outstanding importance to 1 does not stop here. 
a the eight days of the members and its city or region. After rll the 
b, meeting. Will the na- reader that the tem- 
& tional convention soon perature is notable for 
” return to this center? Probably not until another its evenness, it proceeds to say that the city “has 
en generation is born and heritage from the pres- months of warm to hot days with the nights 
m ent is forgotten. If the rain had been accidental, invariably cool,” while “the thermometer seldom 
- one might be inclined to excuse the businessmen drops below zero”; that while “winter tempera- 
he of Smithtown, but the fact is that while rain tures are seldom severe,” they are so “for brief 
ole does not always occur in eight-day runs, never- periods only.” If this Chamber is appealing 
yin theless rain is characteristic of the town’s sum- to men who think for themselves, how can it 
by mer season. Such advertising is suicidal. hope to convince them with such contradictory 
in the total literature of all the chambers of assertions? It happens that this city does possess 
_ the country, probably no subject receives more a climate and a type of weather whose praises 
frequent notice than the weather and climate might well be sounded in a manner truthful, 
of a civic community. Yet no phase of civic straightforward and attractive. It is a pity to 
of advertising is discussed so unintelligently. waste the ink on meaningless expressions. 
av- There is a tendency either to exaggerate con- Such efforts reflect unfavorably upon the in- 
ali- ditions or to stop short of telling as much as _ telligence of the business men in that commu- 
ally might be related to advantage. Often the appli- nity. 
vith cation is in error or the treatment of the data Another Chamber of Commerce, having faith 
ere displays total ignorance of what it all means. in facts and confidence that prospective settlers 
to In the case mentioned above, the merchants of and tourists who respond to true statements 
Smithtown, so desirous of attracting tourists constitute the most loyal of a community’s fu- 
of and permanent residents, might better have ture citizenry, has issued a booklet prepared by , 
ed- said: “It is cool and rainy in Smithtown—the a climatologist in which the climate of the city | 
. 


if ; 
ideal conditions for rich pasture land. Come, is presented accurately, graphically and enthu- | 
bring your dairy cattle and prosper here.”  siastically. Further, comparative data which 
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may be easily verified by any one, enable the 
reader to judge for himself of the climatic 
merits of the city. This booklet has gone into 
several editions and has proved one of the 
most valuable pieces of advertising yet issued 
by the aggressive Chamber sponsoring it. 

The number of applications of weather and 
climatic data are numerous. All of them may 
not be equally significant in every center. Some 
of the more important will be discussed here. 
Naturally they can be presented only in gen- 
eral terms, their particular application being 
left to the respective chambers of commerce. 


Relocation 


The value of an appealing climate can hardly 
be overestimated. If two localities are under 
consideration by a manufacturer, a dealer, a 
retired merchant, a truck gardener or any other 
type of individual interested in the possibility 
of relocating his interests, other things being 
equal, he will more than likely choose the town 
possssing the “ideal” climate. A region charac- 
terized by cool summers, where labor can func- 
tion efficiently all day every day, is in most 
instances preferred to one of excessive heat. 
A center subject to severe winters, demanding 
much clothing and large consumption of fuel, 
resulting in a relatively high cost of living, 
necessitates higher wages for the workmen 
than centers with moderate winter weather. 


The Worker’s Efficiency 


The efficiency of the worker has already been 
referred to as showing sensitiveness to the 
weather and in the long run to climate. Data 
are available in the Government offices at 
Washington, among them the Labor Depart- 
ment and the Weather Bureau, revealing either 
the results of experiment and observation in 
many fields of work or indicating further 
sources of information along these lines. Some 
associated industries have given consideration 
to this problem, and their offices frequently are 
willing to give chambers the results of their 
findings. Having gathered such data, the cham- 
ber may then analyze the climate of its own 
city and determine whether or not the condi- 
tions are favorable or unfavorable to the work- 
ers in the type of business involved. Should 
they prove favorable, then let the literature 
play up strongly the climatic advantages of the 
locality to given industries. 


Manufacturing Processes 


The matter of weather versus manufacturing 
processes, as affected by temperatures, moisture, 
wind, insolation—that is, the intensity and 
number of hours of sunshine—has a highly 
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important bearing upon the fitness of a region 
for many an industry. It would be the height 
of folly to encourage a producer of sun-cured 
products to establish himself in a cloudy region, 
or where sunshine occurred intermittently 
rather than in continuous periods. A region 
of only moderate to low humidity with high 
temperatures would not invite the manufac- 
turer of many kinds of textiles. On the other 
hand, long warm summers would appeal to 
manufacturers of soft drinks, of sport clothes 
and of sporting goods. Cities with cold win- 
ters and deep snows would attract lovers of 
the winter sports and distributors of wares 
essential to the conduct of affairs in this type 
of climatic center. These same conditions 
would serve as a warning to others to remain 
away. It is a matter for decision on the part 
of the local chamber as to whether the cold 
and snow should be played up and, if so, just 
what applications should be made. 


Fuel Consumption 

In addition to the effect of weather upon the 
industrial or retail-store employee or upon the 
manufacture of certain products, of equal in- 
terest to the people is the matter of climate in 
its relation to fuel consumption. Where win- 
ters are severe, obviously a _ considerable 
amount of fuel must be burned and fuel may 
represent a large proportion of the cost of liv- 
ing. If one presented the bald record of long 
cold winters, without interpretation, that might 
work an injustice upon a city because some 
cities are located in a position where fuel is so 
cheap as to offset the apparent advantage of 
some other city with shorter winters but more 
costly fuel. Some of the cities on the Great 
Lakes, for example, pay less for anthracite coal 
than do cities away from the lakes, the former 
enjoying the advantage of low freight charges 
and efficient dock machinery for handling coal! 
carried in large quantities by lake steamers and 
frequently carried as ballast. So, winter data 
need not be hidden, but may be safely broad- 
cast, provided an intelligent interpretation ac- 
companies them. Another offset to high fuel 
consumption oftentimes is high wages. High 
wages entice workers, but may scare off pro- 
spective manufacturers. But the latter’s fears 
may be alleviated by knowledge of the effi- 
ciency of the worker in the region of a cool 
climate. 
Lighting costs constitute an important item 
in the expenditure of factory, store and home. 
The greater the number of hours of sunshine, 
the less artificial light is necessary. One of 
the most valuable all-around assets which man 
can desire is sunshine. Too few communities 
appreciate this fact and give proper publicity 
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to their sunshine data. Manufacturers of elec- 
tric power for lighting purposes are intensely 
interested in the facts of sunshine hours and 
they, of course, seek such information. The 
jess sunshine, the greater their sales. Con- 
sumers of power for light have a correspond- 
ing interest. Some cities publish data showing 
the number of possible hours of sunshine, but 
not the actual hours. This may be misleading 
and may even border upon misrepresentation. 
\lany regions never enjoy more than 60 per 
cent of the possible hours of sunshine, the sky 
being overcast the remainder of the time. Or, 
again, the winter season may offer go per cent 
of the possible sunshine for the period, while 
spring and summer are characterized by cloud- 
iness with a maximum of only 45 per cent of 
the possible hours of sunshine for the season. 


City Accessibility 

The accessibility of a city definitely affects 
its prosperity and its growth. In this day of 
the automobile and good roads, accessibility is 
more important than ever before. But roads 
are good not alone in proportion to the ma- 
terials and engineering skill put into them, but 
also in relation to the effect of the weather up- 
on them. Frequent rains which keep them slick 
and slippery, or ice, sleet and snow that make 
them treacherous or obstruct them entirely, im- 
pair the ease with which communication may 
he maintained between a city and its environs. 
The chamber of commerce which analyzes the 
relation of possible weather handicaps to open 
highways may discover valuable data for dis- 
semination. Freezing and thawing menace the 
road structure. Temperatures which fluctuate 
between a few degrees above freezing and a 
few degrees below freezing are infinitely harder 
upon a roadway than temperatures continuously 
below freezing. Thus, a city in a territory of 
cold winters may actually find the cost of road 
upkeep less than where winters are described 
as open. 


Construction Costs 

Consider the costs and convenience of con- 
struction in relation to weather and climate. 
The Department of Commerce at Washington, 
D. C., has made a thorough study of weather 
influences upon construction, the results of 
which are available to those interested. The 
investigation was stimulated by the theory 
among some men that the undesirable peak of 
construction during the spring, summer and 
autumn might be smoothed out somewhat by 
continuing building throughout the winter 
Period. It is common knowledge that a balanced 
all-year-round business is to be preferred to a 
seasonal business, with its variations from 
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times of great activity to dull periods verging 
upon complete stagnation. Employment for 
the laborer every month of the year affords a 
better distribution of his income than discon- 
tinuous work, enables him to purchase his 
necessities with greater ease at all times of the 
year, and consequently makes for a_better- 
satisfied citizen and a more prosperous com- 
munity. 

The survey referred to above covered nine 
cities. Working standards with respect to dif- 
ferent weather conditions, such as cold and 
types of precipitations, were set up. Then the 
Weather Bureau data for the respective cities 
were tabulated according to the standards. 
Assuming the standards to be correct, since they 
represent some of the best judgment on con- 
struction under an assortment of weather con- 
ditions, one can read from the tables the periods 
of the year when building may be safe and 
when it may progress with a minimum of labor 
loss due to inclement weather. Communities 
in the vicinity of any one of the nine cities can 


utilize the tables in the Government report as — 


a guide to their building period. A local study 
based upon the report will, of course, make 
available still more valuable data for the par- 
ticular city not represented among the nine. 
Dissemination of accurate figures upon the 
number of days when construction may be 
safely carried on may prove a capital adver- 
tising stroke for any trade center. Informa- 
tion on this subject may be issued according 
to types of construction and costs at various 
seasons. It may reveal the fact that large sav- 
ings both in labor and materials can be made 
in certain months of the year as opposed to 
other months. Here is a vast opportunity for 
making the weather bring larger returns to 
the community than are derived from the 
present haphazard unscientific methods. 


Sports 

Is the weather of the community conducive 
to sports? If so, to what kinds? Are the sports 
of the out-of-doors type the year through, and 
do they alternate from the summer type to the 
winter variety, or is the weather conducive to 
one class of sports only? The non-resident pub- 
lic wishes to know the facts. People may be 
induced to come to a city as visitors in sum- 
mer, autumn or winter to participate in par- 
ticular activities which the weather may then 
favor. They may decide to become permanent 
residents because of the delights derived from 
play which a given season encourages. Hunt- 
ing in the autumn in close proximity to a given 
city; skating, skiing and snow-shoeing in the 
winter, both in town and in the country round 
about ; swimming, boating and camping during 
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the summer season—these and dozens of other 
sports appropriate to the season of a certain 
center, create in people a desire to live where 
they may enjoy one or more of them. Some 
chambers of commerce look upon these matters 
as commonplace, as mere incidentals, while 
others appreciate their significance in the lives 
of people and let the public the country over 
know about them. 

As previously suggested, industries produc- 
ing goods associated with these sports are in- 
terested in complete data about their develop- 
ment, as a guide either to locating plants or to 
marketing their goods. Some chambers enter- 
tain a curious belief that sellers should not be 
attracted to their city, yet they themselves ex- 
pect the consumers in neighboring centers to 
buy from them. Trade can never be one-sided. 
We sell to buy, but also buy to sell, and both 
parties to the transaction profit if the deal is 
an honest one. So it is that a broad-visioned 
chamber of commerce will not hesitate to re- 
veal its city as a market outlet for others, quite 
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as well as a source of supply. 

The list of suggested uses to which the 
weather data may be put has by no means been 
exhausted. However, perhaps enough argu- 
ments have been presented to stimulate further 
investigation among chamber of commerce sec- 
retaries, to the end that they will capitalize 
their local weather and climate as never before. 
It is hoped that they will see fit to inform them- 
selves fully upon the science of the weather 
or, if in a city where an office of the U. S. 
Weather Bureau is located, will confer with 
the official in charge, or call in a Climatologist 
and, with his knowledge of the science, develop 
advertising literature which will attract the 
attention of those to whom the chamber wishes 
to send the message of the merits of its city’s 
weather and climate. No other subject interests 
the world so much as the weather; nothing at- 
tracts attention so readily or so universally. A 
chamber of commerce taking full advantage of 
these facts may profit as never before in its 
work for community development. 


The Big Opportunity of the Small Town 


HROUGHOUT the United States, civic, com- 

mercial, neighborhood and other organizations, 

motivated by the feeling that what is every- 
body’s business is everybody's business, have under- 
taken to cope. vigorously with the problem of 
making the most of the opportunities available in 
the life of the community. 

It now looks as if the industrial future would lie 
with the city or town of moderate size—of about 
fifty thousand inhabitants, or perhaps thirty thou- 
sand as an average—rather than with the huge, 
million-people aggregations that modernity has pro- 
duc In the way of comfortable, orderly 
and pleasurable existence the -~aller city com- 
munity today enjoys almost all the advantages once 
to be had only under metropolitan conditions. 

Even with every effort made for improving the 
unsatisfactory aspects of great cities, the weight 
and permanence of their very size make it impos- 
sible to change them for the better as it is possible 
to chanere small towns. 

There is scarcely anything in the smaller places 
that cannot be changed. In these cities, for ex- 
ample, railroad approaches can be set right; grade 
crossings eliminated; waterfronts redeemed for 
commerce or recreation, or both; open spaces ac- 
quired even in partly built-un sections; a satisfac- 
tory street plan carried out and adequate main 
thoroughfares established, by cutting new streets 
if necessarv and regrouping public buildings; and 
a park system, composed of well-distributed and 


well-balanced public grounds, definitely outlined fo: 
gradual and systematic development. Residential 
districts can be helped to be attractive and delight- 
ful by the determination of housing standards and 


’ the prevention of undesirable building, and by street 


standardization in uses, widths and materials. No 
argument is necessary to convince the most skeptical 
that a community which ‘offers the most comforts 
and conveniences, from a living and business stand- 
point, is the most naturally advertised by its inhabi- 
tants and consequently becomes magnetic to others. 


It is to be seen, in the enumeration ot these vari- 
ous ways for improvements, that city s!enning is nut 
necessarily a method to make a “city beautiful.” It 
does not aim to beautify in a superficial sense. Its 
purposes are fundamental. It tries consciously to 
provide those facilities that are for the common 
good, that concern ly ; it seeks to save waste 
due to unskillful and ess procedure. By doing 
things at the right time in the right way, compre- 
hensive city planning saves far more than it costs. 
Any city planning that is worthy of the name is 
concerned primarily with use secondarily with 
beauty. But if there is a reasonably high standard 
in providing the useful imorovements of a town or 
city, it will invariably be found that utility and 
hennty go hand in hand and are virtually insepar- 
able. 


_——From John Nolen’s discussion of Industrial and So 
cial Tendencies Towards Lesser lation Centers, in 
his new book, “New Towns for Old,” copyright 1927 b 
Marshall Jones, Incorporated, Boston, Mass. 
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Forward Steps 
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{lbany’s Singing Tower 

\rpany, N. ¥.—Tue enchant- 
sic made world-famous 
Singing Towers of Hol- 
nd Belgium has _ been 
to the New World. 
first municipal carillon 
ountry has fittingly, be- 
a { the city’s Dutch tradi- 
tion been inaugurated in the 

\lbany s City Hall. It 
ut its dedicatory concert 
Sunday evening, September 18, 
responding to the master touch 
f Denyn, City Carilloneur 

hlin, Belgium. 

Sixty bells comprise the Al- 
at irillon, ranging from the 
leep toned community bell, 
which is nearly 7 feet in diam- 
( | weighs 5% tons, to the 

r at the opposite end of 
which are less than a 
diameter. Their com- 


JOSEP DENYN, CITY CARILLONEUR OF MECHLIN, BELGIUM, 





| weight is 56,000 pounds, GIVES THE FIRST CONCERT BY ALBANY’S MUNICIPAL CARILLON 


mpass four chromatic Standing, from left to right, Prosper Verheyden, lecturer, of Antwerp, 
Dr. Frank Sill Rogers, Albany organist, and William Gorham Rice 





NIGHT VIEW OF CARTT.0N TOWER, ALBANY, 
WN. Y. 


The bells were purchased and installed by popu- 
lar subscription, and each is the gift of a group or 
an individual. The municipal carillon was first 
suggested by William Gorham Rice, author of the 
only complete volume on carillon history and art in 
existence in December, 1918. In January, 1926, 
The Knickerbocker Press and the Albany Evening 
News actively sponsored the plan and successfully 
financed the project in sixty days. 

JAMES E. GHEEN, 
Executive Manager, Albany Chamber of Commerce. 


Inter-Fleet Accident-Reduction Contest 
Among Commercial Vehicles Promises 
Extremely Favorable Results 


Mempuis, TENN.—An Inter-Fleet Accident Pre- 
vention Contest is being used by the Safety Divi- 
sion of the Memphis Chamber of Commerce as an 
important part of its campaign for reduction of 
accidents among commercial vehicles. Fifty firms 
among the larger ones receiving this class of ser- 
vice from the Division are organized for the con- 
test. Participating companies are grouped accord- 
ing to similarity of accident hazards, in order to 
make the awards on as equitable a basis as possible. 

The basis of award is the number of accidents 
per 100 truck days operated during one month. 
The company, or companies in case of a tie, having 
the best records in their respective groups carry 
placards on their trucks during the ensuing month 
announcing them as winners in their group. The 
only records which the company is asked to keep 
are the average number of trucks in operation on 
each shift, from which “truck days operated” 1s 
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often estimated, and the number of accidents suf- 
fered during the month. 

The results have been uniformly good. Each 
month has shown a decrease in the accident rates of 
companies reporting, and an increase in the num- 
her of companies making their reports. The con- 
test was instituted in May. For that month 21 
companies made reports. They operated 282 ve- 
hicles, a total of 7.363 truck days. Ten fleets have 
had no accidents. Accidents reported numbered 22, 
or 2.99 per 1,000 truck days operated. In June, 35 
companies reported, operating 600 vehicles 16,736 
truck days. One new group of five companies was 
organized. Accidents numbered 39, or 2.33 per 
1,000 days, with 18 fleets having no accidents. 
Still more favorable was the July report, with 39 
companies participating, operating 626 vehicles 18,- 
604 truck days, with 40 accidents, or 2.15 per 1,000 
truck days. Twenty-four companies had no acci- 
dent. 

The nine groups organized at present comprise 
laundries; coal and ice companies; wholesale gro- 
cers; public utilities; bakeries; packers; depart- 
ment stores; iron and steel companies; and building 
materials, jobbers. 

Interest on the part of executives, superinten- 
dents, and drivers is absolutely necessary in putting 
across an effective accident prevention program. 
Executives, and in many cases the superintendents, 
have what might be termed an intellectual interest 
in such work, since they feel in a measure respon- 
sibility for the welfare of the company of which 
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they are a part. The drivers, however, are a dif 
ferent problem, particularly in the South, where a 
large proportion of them are negroes of rather lim- 
ited intellect. Their interest in their jobs is quite 
often limited solely to the pay check. They need 
a stimulant, and the contest, with its idea of com- 
petition, is found to be extremely effective in ob 
taining this end. The placards, which have prac- 
tically no intrinsic value, are nevertheless’ highly 
prized by the driver because they indicate both % 
him and to those with whom he comes in contaet 
that he has done a good job. One superintendent 
reports that minor troubles, such as bent and 
scratched fenders, have practically disappeared, 
since the contest has awakened the interest of his 
drivers in their jobs. 

The contest idea, although still in an experimen 
tal stage in Memphis, promises extremely favor- 
able results. Commercial interests in the city are 
becoming constantly more active in the reduction of 
accidents as an important economic problem, and 
are rapidly getting in line with the safety move 
ment. 


CLIFFORD PENLAND, 
Director Safety Division, Chamber of Commerce 


St. Paul’s Well-located Airport 

Sr. Paut, Minn.—As far as records have been 
checked, it is said that St. Paul has the best location 
for an airport of any of the cities that are developing 
such facilities. By actual measurement it is 7,500 


feet from the airport to the Commercial Post Offic 
adjoining the Union Depot. 


The 90-acre tract lies 





AIRPLANE VIEW 


SHOWING THE LOCATION OF ST. PAUL’S 





AIRPORT 
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he public levee on the Mis- 
pi River, joining a well-de- 
ped industrial section on the 
thwest, and bending toward 
southeast, leaving a large 
district of sites for proposed 
istries between it and the long 
conal of State Street. 
[he site is to be filled to ele- 

n 8.0 feet above city datum, 

part of the land is now 
flooded over in high water. The 
contract for this work has been 

awarded to the Florida and 
: Southern Dredging Co. The ex- 
me high water is 7.02 feet 
above city datum, the zero of city 
tum being mean water-level, or 
3.74 feet above sea-level. There 
approximately 600,000 cubic 
r yards of fill to be placed. The 
contract price is $83,250 
There will be two large han- 
gars, each 100 feet square, and six 
ones. One of the large 
ones is almost completed, under 
contract being carried out by 
Ganley Brothers, of this city, at 
wt a price of $16,953. Other struc- 
ig tures on the field will be an ad- 
N) ministration and field control 
' aiding, a radio station, a general 
repair shop and a fire-station. 

\ paved highway to the air- 
port has been completed. The 
runways of the field have a total 
width of 400 feet. The east and 
west runways will enable a plane 
to make a 2,500-foot run, and the 
diagonal runway a 3,300-foot run. 
The installation of flood lighting 
around the boundary is now un- 
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VIEWS OF HUTCHINSON’S ATTRACTIVE, SHADED STREETS 


der way. 
GEORGE H. HERROLD, 
City Planning Engineer. 
Influence of Home Beautiful Contests 
and Systematic Tree Planting 
in Hutchinson 


peints on which the lawns are judged, are: planted 
grass lawns, 40 per cent; shrubs, 20 per cent; tea 
roses and perennials, 20 per cent; and general ar- 
rangement, 20 per cent. 


a pa 


t. 
has 


Hutcuinson, Kans.—In 1872, when Hutchin- 
son was established as the county-seat of Reno 
County, it had but two or three small shacks on its 
Main Street. It was a treeless tract of land, but 
the center of trading for this part of the country. 
Now, in 1927, fifty-five years later, it is noted 
throughout Kansas and the surrounding states for 
its beauty. Practically every street is a lane of 
shade, and on two of the streets there are parks 
continuing the length of the street, with pavements 
on either side. Every year these parks are lovely 
with soft, green, well- cared- for grass and shrub- 
bery with a riot of color in its flowers. 

In recent years an annual Home Beautiful Con- 
test, instigated first by the realtors of the city, has 
had an important influence on individual initiative 
and civic pride. Homes, public buildings, filling 
stations, apartment houses, and rental houses are all 
put into separate groups ‘and classed according to 
the value of the property: class A, homes valued at 
$8,500; class B, $5,550-$8,500; class C, $3,000- 
$5,500: class D, $3,000 and under ; class E, rental 
property; and class F, homes built after a certain 
date The filling stations, the apartment houses, and 
the public buildings are judged separately. The 


This last year 127 homes and public buildings 
were entered, and many more residents are planting 
now, in order that they may compete next year. The 
contest has been entered into enthusiastically by 
the residents, and this year it was taken over by the 
Garden Club. The members of the club have been 
studying landscaping, with an eye to the most suc- 
cessful growth for this part of the country and the 
soil. They have been successful with many diffi- 
cult experiments, which gives them the actual ex- 
perience needed in developing a Home Beautiful 
Contest open to the entire city. 

The business men and the Chamber of Commerce 
furnish the prizes. This year the first prize was $50 
in cash, and the sweepstake prize was a Garland 
range. Other prizes included $25 in cash, a Wilton 
velvet rug, $10 worth of dry cleaning, an Italian 
pottery set, and many smaller useful things. 

Civic conditions and home pride have bounded 
into first place in the interest of most of the resi- 
dents of Hutchinson, and many of the beautiful 
lawns for which the city is noted are traceable di- 
rectly to the influence of the Home Beautiful Con- 
tests. 

F, G. DRENNEN, 
Hutchinson Chamber of Commerce 
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“*Let’s Play Ball!”’ Is the Interpretation 
of Winter Haven’s New High Sign 


WINTER Haven, FLa.—What to do with and for 
the Tired Business Man for whom golf has lost 
its charm has been solved by the municipal recrea- 
tion department of Winter Haven, a town of some 
7,000 population. 

The T. B. M. aforesaid is playing baseball—not 
full-fledged baseball, but diamond ball—an indoor 
game played out of doors with a big, soft ball. 
And the staid citizenry has gone “raving stark 
wild” about the game. 

About midsummer the recreational director found 
himself somewhat hard put to it to find recreation. 
The horseshoe lanes in the city park weren’t draw- 
ing patronage and the ever-popular shuffleboard 
courts could accommodate only a limited number. 
He tried diamond ball, coercing a few members 
of the Chamber of Commerce and the Rotary Club 
to try one game. They tried it. They yelped with 
delight and played another game. The Rotarians 
challenged the Exchange Club. The Exchange 
Club turned around and flung down the gauntlet 
to the American Business Club. The American 
Legion hopped into the fun. The relieved recrea- 
tion director organized a league and drew up a 
schedule of three games a week to be played at 5:30 
p. m. Cold suppers have become the lot of this 
small Florida city, but no one cares, for wives, 
too, have.taken up the game. Seemingly no one 
can get enough of the game. A business women’s 
league has been organized and their games, played 
at night under floodlights, are playing havoc with 
movie attendance. A neighboring city took up the 
sport, too, and needless to say an inter-city game 
was scheduled shortly thereafter between the ltead- 
ing teams of the two cities. Five diamond-ball 
diamonds have already been laid out and plans 
for a fall and winter league made. 

Diamond ball, “kitten ball,” or indoor baseball, 
is a simplified form of regulation baseball. The 
bases, four in number, as in baseball, are 45 feet 
apart. The pitcher's box is 35 feet from home 
plate. Outfield positions are relatively the same 
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as in baseball. Ten men compose a team, players 
assuming the same positions and position name< 
as for baseball, the extra player acting as a right 
short-stop between first and second bases. Thy 
only radical departure in the rules of the vame 
is that regulating base-running. A player myst 
remain on the base he has reached until after thy 
pitcher’s ball passes the batter. Official national 
rules may be obtained in printed form from the 
Recreation Department, Board of Park Commis 
sioners, Minneapolis, Minn. : 
T. G. HALLINAN 


Loading Zones, Painted Yellow, Elim. 
inate Double-Line Parking 
in Los Angeles 


Los ANnGELEs, Catir.—The value of designated 
curb areas, properly marked, for the use of trucks 
in loading and unloading merchandise in congested 
business districts is shown by data obtained in a 
parking survey recently completed in Los Angeles 
by the Los Angeles Traffic Commission. 

Three years ago, the organization made a check 
which disclosed that much of the downtown co 
gestion was caused by the double-line parking o/ 
motor vehicles. As many of the downtown busi 
ness blocks in Los Angeles have no alleys, mer 
chants are forced to receive goods at the front 
curbs. With automobiles parked along the curbs 
truck drivers stopped in the second line to mak: 
deliveries. The first check showed that 10 per 
of all parked vehicles were standing in the secon 
line. 

Under the direction of Dr. Miller McClint 
as traffic consultant, the Traffic Commission pri 
pared a new ordinance, which called for the setting 
aside of certain curb areas to be used exclusive! 
for the loading and unloading of merchandis 
These areas were painted yellow and marked 
“Loading Zone.” 

At the present time, the new survey shows 
double-line parking has been practically eliminates 
only four-tenths of one per cent of parked vehicles 
standing in the second line. 











A SPIRITED GAME OF DIAMOND BALL IN WHICH THE ‘‘ALL STARS’’ OF WINTER HAVEN MET 
THE LAKELAND ROTARY CLUB 
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AN AUTHORIZED LOADING ZONE IN LOS ANGELES 


The time limit for parking passenger automobiles 

downtown Los Angeles is 45 minutes, between 
the hours of 9 A.M, and 4:30 P.M. The check 
showed that 3,619 automobiles, or 16 per cent of 
the 21,682 automobiles counted, violated the park- 
ing time limit restrictions. Most of these stayed 
for two 45-minute periods, although a few ma- 
chines were parked in the same block for the entire 
business day. Efforts to enforce more rigidly this 
section of the traffic ordinance were made after 
figures had proved a high percentage of violations. 


The survey also showed that two per cent of all 
automobiles were registered from other states. 
Out-of-state tourists were found far more prone 
to violate local ordinances than California drivers, 
the ratio being about three to one. This indicates 
the need of a national traffic code, such as is now 
being drafted under the direction of Secretary of 
Commerce Herbert Hoover. Tourists traveling 
from state to state unwittingly violate traffic reg- 
ulations with which they are unfamiliar. 


GEORGE F. HELLIWELL. 


Another City Which Has Profited by Planning 
Ahead for Its Schools 


lo the Editor of THe American City: 

I was particularly interested in the article in your 
September issue on “A School-Building Program 
for a Community Facing Unusual Growth,” pre- 
pared by Dr. N. L. Engelhardt of Columbia Uni- 
versity. 

in 1925 Tampa’s educational heads were faced 
with the fact that the city’s school buildings were 
inadequate in size, were poorly located, and were 
on plots too small for additions to be made to them. 
lhe city’s population and school needs were grow- 
ing so rapidly that a $1,000,000 bond issue passed 
tor school building early in 1925 was found totally 
inadequate. In November, 1925, school registra- 
tion was increasing at the rate of forty children a 
(ay, Because of the immediate and pressing need, 
the Board of Trustees of the school district com- 
prising the greater part of Tampa, in cooperation 
with the Hillsborough County Board of Public In- 
struction, secured the services of Dr. George D. 
Strayer and Dr. N. L. Engelhardt of Columbia 
University and their associates to make a complete 
educational survey of the needs of the city and sub- 
mit recommendations for a real school-building 
progran 

In Florida the county unit system prevails, and 
educati nis a function of the state and county and 
hot of the city. Hillsborough County, in which 
Tampa is located, is divided into some forty-six 
Special tax school districts, each of which has 


authority by vote of the people to sell bonds for 
building and other school improvements. Until 
1924 Tampa was made up of five or six of these 
districts with varying ability to support an educa- 
tional program; in that year, leaders decided the 
first problem to be faced in an educational program 
was one of consolidation, and the districts were 
reduced to two. Plans are now under way for the 
consolidation of these two. District lines and city 
limits are not identical, and the two districts in- 
clude considerable territory outside the city. 

After a survey of the districts by Dr. Engelhardt 
and Dr. Strayer, recommendations were submitted 
and approved and an election was immediately 
called for an additional $3,500,000 of bonds in the 
larger district and of $600,000 in the smaller dis- 
trict. Both were passed with little opposition 

In accordance with the recommendations of the 
survey staff, there have already been erected, and 
are now in use, nine elementary school buildings 
varying in size from ten to twenty classrooms each; 
one junior high school for about 800 pupils and 
another for 500 pupils; one senior high school for 
1,500 pupils and two elementary schools for negro 
children. A contract has just been let for another 
senior high school costing $757,393 and to accom- 
modate 2,000, the site for the building costing an 
additional $175,000. It is thought that during the 
winter a contract will be let for a negro high school. 
In addition to the new buildings, additions have 
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THe H. B. PLANT SENIOR HIGH SCHOOL IN THE PALMA CEIA SECTION OF TAMPA, FLA., BUILT ATA 
COST OF $224,868 


This occupies a 20-acre site, ten acres of which will be devoted to basketball courts, a baseball diamond, a 
general playground and an athletic field 





been built to eight of the old schools and expensive signed that it will lend itself readily to additions 
repairs made to all others. as the need arises, and sites have already bcen se 

In making the recommendations in regard to the cured for future elementary and high school build- 
enlargement of the old school and the location of ings. 
new ones, the survey staff made an accurate census Local architects have been employed to plan and 
ef the city, locating the homes of all school design all school buildings, but no contract has beer 
children, and through various authoritative sources let until the plans have been submitted to and a 
the trends of population growth were determined proved by Drs. Engelhardt and Strayer, who were 
and the new buildings located accordingly. W.D. _ retained after the survey as expert advisors. | 
F. Snipes, Superintendent of Schools, tells me that every instance we have found the survey of ines 
in every instance the survey staff was correct in timable value, and the growth of the city during th 
their estimate of future needs, and the new build- past two years has proved the accuracy of their 
ings are located at just the points where they are _ predictions. 
most needed. Dr. Strayer visited Tampa during September 

and, after viewing the new schools, stated that i: 

From Five to Twenty Acres for Each School the forty or fifty surveys he had made he had never 

The survey commission recommended that no experienced greater satisfaction than 7a me we 
new elementary school be placed on less than five they had been carried out in Tampa. “Your schi ; 
acres of ground no junior high school on less than are well built, artistic, adequate in every sense, “e 
ten acres, and no senior high school on less than built at an astonishingly low cost. You have fit. 
twenty acres. In spite of terrific problems result- the needs of the pupils and have given them 2 
: o pe ~ 2 I ; opportunity to find the work for which they ar 
ing from abnormal land values at that time, the < ” 

at al . best fitted,” he stated. 

recommendations have been carried out to the let- 


| L. P. DICKIE 
ter. Every building now erected has been so de- 


Executive Vice-President, Tampa Board of Trade 





German City to Name Benches to Help Lovers Keep Trysts 
Copyright, 1927, by The New York Times Co. By Wireless to The New York Times 

Berurn, Oct. 12.—Scores of love affairs between Brandenburg lads and lasses have bee! 
broken because one or the other failed to appear at the appointed trysting place. 

A large park with comfortable benches is usually chosen for the rendezvous, and in making 
dates particularly cozy corners are selected. That is where the misunderstandings came in and 
each was awaiting the other at different nooks. 

To aid Cupid, the city fathers, remembering their own youth with its trials, decided to give 
all the benches names. In one section the names of girls will be painted on the backs of the 
seats and in another the names of poets. 

Berlin purposes to await taking similar steps in the Tiergarten until, by studying the mar- 
riage statistics of Brandenburg, it is assured the scheme is resultful. 























Wanted: Consideration for the 
Middle-Class Sick 


A Plea for Hospitals and Clinics Which Will Represent a 
Vital New Idea in Social Service 


O the middle class, not rich enough to buy 
T physicians’ and surgeons’ services at 

their present market price nor poor 
enough to accept charity, illness is becoming a 
tragedy. No longer ago than 1902, a young 
woman, a teacher in one of New York’s pri- 
vate schools at the, then, very good salary of 
$S00, was sent to St. Luke’s hospital for an 
operation. She had a private, corner room, 
splendid care from day and night floor nurses, 
and every necessary attention. When she came 
to pay, the hospital bill was about $50. Dr. 
Robert Abbey (who often received $5,000 for 
performing an operation) after asking as to 
the patient’s earning capacity and other sources 
of income, made his bill for surgical services 
$2s. The entire operation cost ten per cent of 
the patient’s annual income. In setting the 
charges for a major surgical operation, one 
of the country’s most noted surgeons, in 1909, 
maintained that ten per cen of a man’s income 
was a fair charge. This was in keeping with 
best practice. 


A Parallel Case 


In 1927, another young woman, member of 
a family with a small income, was ordered to 
a hospital suffering violently with a ruptured 
appendix. An operation was imperative, and 
the entire family, panic-stricken, would have 


shouldered any future burden to save the girl’s 
life. They became more appalled daily, as item 
by item, they received bills incident to the 
operation, the larger part of them payable in 


advance. The six-weeks bills totaled $1,076. 
This was without surgical or medical fees be- 


fore or after the operation. The surgeon 
stated that his fee was $1,000, but after a 
humiliating scene and a complete public ex- 
hibition of the barrenness of the family’s re- 
sources, he cut it to $500 and allowed them to 
pay in installments. Heartsick and burdened 


with debt, the girl began convalesence. 


Appalling parallel but typical of the whole 


changed status of medical fees and hospital 
charges. What is the remedy? The ever-in- 
creasing demand for more municipal hospitals 
and cl 


‘rity hospitals must be met, and more 
free clinics must be established. Statistics 
show that fifteen per cent of New York City’s 
sick go to hospitals, with the percentage in 


other cities greater or less according to local 
conditions. A report just issued on the work 
of New York’s clinics estimates 1,250,000 pa- 
tients at the city’s 340 clinics (other than in- 
dustrial clinics), and the number of visits 
to these clinics, 6,100,000. More free hospitals 
and free clinics are urgently needed. But this 
report shows conclusively that there is urgent 
need for more pay clinics patterned after the 


Cornell clinic and designed for people of mod- 
erate means. 


A Suggestion for Reform 


And still other medical centers must be pro- 
vided—centers which will represent a marked 
departure in present-day ideas of social ser- 
vice. In an article, “The Cost of Illness,” in 
the October issue of The Atlantic Monthly, 
Anne Miller Downes, reviewing the situation, 
cites the parallel instances above, and other in- 
stances of present-day medical and surgical pro- 
hibitions for the person of moderate means, 
and suggests a direction of reform. She re- 
marks incidentally: 


“Annually the hospitals of this country are 
spending a sum equal to about one-third of the 
expenditure of the United States Government. No 
wonder that public opinion is becoming more in- 
sistent in its demand for an adequate accounting 


of the stupendous sum expended for the care of 
the sick.” 


Mrs. Downes perhaps alludes to a committee 
of prominent leaders in economic, medical and 
sanitary fields recently appointed at a Washing- 
ton conference to make a five-year study of the 
whole subject when she says: 


“Some of the finest minds are alive to the seri- 
ousness of the situation. The solution will 
come with free public expression of opinion and a 
frank disclosure of the tragedy that illness is at 
present to the man of moderate means. Looking 
toward this end, a group of women doctors of 
New York are planning to build in the near future 
a hospital so equipped and managed, organized and 
endowed, that patients will be charged in accord- 
ance with their incomes.” 


Mrs. Downes quotes a prominent authority 
on civic health who recently expressed the 
opinion that the time must soon come when 
society in general must shoulder the burden of 
its sick, when hospitals will be maintained and 
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medical and surgical care furnished impartially 
according to individual ability to pay. Educa- 
tion is endowed. Boys and girls go to college 
and never feel that they are accepting charity 
because they pay less than tuition costs. Their 
added education enables them to give back a 
hundredfold more than has been expended on 
them. “Is not this even more true of health? 
Is not the health that makes men and women 
efficient, happy, active, independent, one of the 
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choicest assets of the nation?” she asks, rais. 
ing in the mind of every conscientious and 
broadly ambitious municipal official in whom 
responsibility for public health is vested the 
question of whether his city might not con- 
ceivably be among those to pioneer in this vita! 
human service. To such officials suggestions wil! 
recommend themselves for a plan of attack on 
their particular part of the problem, as appro- 
priate as that of the New York women on theirs. 


A Plea for Simpler Classification and Better Com- 
pensation for Municipal Engineering Staffs 


ATIONAL surveys have proved so con- 
N clusively that compensations in the mu- 

nicipal engineering field are inadequate, 
that’ there is now under way a nation-wide 
campaign fostered by engineering societies to 
increase the salaries of those technically trained 
men to a point consistent with the exacting re- 
quirements of the profession. Hence there is an 
element of timeliness and much more than 
local interest and significance in a paper on 
“Classification of Positions and Standardiza- 
tion of Salaries for Municipal Engineers,” de- 
livered at the annual meeting of the newly or- 
ganized Association of City and Village En- 
gineers of the State of New York, at Bing- 
hamton on September 30. In this paper, Nel- 
son F. Pitts, Jr., City Engineer of Syracuse, 
urges the claims of the municipal branch of 
the engineering profession and offers sugges- 
tions which might afford a plan of procedure 
for any state or regional association. He says: 


“Our Association has now a splendid opportunity 
to cooperate in this great movement. . . . We, 
as a section of the State Conference of Mayors 
and other City Officials, have a standing that gives 
us a right to appeal for a hearing. . Per- 
sonally, I ask no greater recompense. It is for the 
great body of the engineering profession that I am 
appealing ; for the men whose intelligence and in- 
tellect, trained ability and skill are so inadequately 
rewarded. We, as an Association, should put forth 
steady and cooperative effort to correct the condi- 
tion of inadequate salaries. We are not 
seeking increased salaries for municipal engineers 
merely for the sake of more money. We are seek- 
ing justice in adequate return for the high grade 
of service required and provided. . . . 

“Classification is the first essential. It is the 
foundation on which the adequate salary scale must 
be built. Obviously, the higher the classification, 
the greater the salary. This is but common jus- 
tice, which is sadly lacking in the present system. 

Reduction in the number of titles for en- 
gineering positions is one essential for reorganiza- 
tion. In the cities of this state, outside of 
Greater New York, there are about fifty different 
designations for positions in municipal engineering 
offices. In some cities these mean one thing, in 


others, another. It is perfectly feasible and prac- 
tical to reduce the large number to a classification 
of not more than eleven titles: City Engineer: 
Deputy Engineer; Senior Assistant Engineer, 
Grade A; Senior Assistant Engineer, Grade B: 
Senior Assistant Engineer, Grade C; Junior As- 
sistant Engineers, Grades A, B, and C; Surveyors: 
Senior and Junior Aids.” : 
Equitable Salaries 

A table of equitable salaries, increased above 
the present scale and applicable to cities whose 
municipal work and problems are similar to 
those of Syracuse—in other words, to cities of 
about 200,000 population—is formulated by Mr. 
Pitts as follows. (The City Engineer’s salary 
is omitted for the reason above quoted, namely, 
that in Syracuse it is considered adequate) : 


Deputy City Engineer.................... $5,000 
CGO TET ah cic vecccusabeebeenss: 4,400 
CHES Ns os < <5. cae eels es 3,800 
Assistant Engineer, First Grade........... 3,500 
Assistant Engineer, Second Grade........ 2,700 
Testing Engineer, Chemical or Bacterio- 
RR Sere tae BON. ty 500 
RsteN «csick nas cae boc recheck ae<s- 2,800 
Drattemen, Piret Gas cise sc vocdicdye.- 2,800 
Draftsmen, Second Grade................-. 2,000 
Rodmen, Chainmen, and Tracers........... 1,800 


Mr. Pitts urges that standardization of sal- 
aries will naturally follow classification of posi- 
tions. He believes that the public knows too little 
of the manifold ramifications of the work ac- 
complished and projected through the depart- 
ment of municipal engineering of a city. One 
point that he makes in connection with the 
standardization of salaries on a higher scale, 
aside from the point that the engineer's office 
is a place of great responsibilities—a center 
where millions in public moneys must be ex- 
pended in work which if wrong cannot be cas- 
ually remedied, is this: 


“Surely the effect upon the morale of municipa! 
engineers of all grades is not so good when the) 


know that salaries higher than theirs are paid t 
contractors’ foremen and superintendents who é¢- 
pend upon the municipal engineering staffs to ™ 
struct them in the work that they are doing. 
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Traffie Signals Set for 20 Miles an Hour on 
Progressive Plan in Detroit 




















SPEEDERS AND SLOW POKES ARE OUT OF LUCK; NEW DETROIT SYSTEM HELPS 
MODERATE DRIVER 





66 AVE you been motoring in Detroit re- known as the ‘progressive plan, which is similar 

Iq cently?” asks the National Safety Coun- to that used in the Chicago Loop and elsewhere. | 

cil in its bulletin, Public Safety and You're supposed to motor at the rate of twenty 

lds: “If so, you're probably familiar with the miles an hour. If you drive at this speed, you'll 

new traffic signal system whereby if you drive find the ‘Go’ light showing as you approach each 
mparatively slowly, you make good time, but if intersection. But if you go faster or slower, you'll 
u try to make speed, you slow down. Likewise, see the ‘Stop’ light as you get to the next corner. 

Detroit drivers and tourists from out of town are 
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loud in their praises of the innovation.” 





| just crawl along, if you’re a slow poke. The 
tem of traffic signals now in vogue in Detroit is 


Two Policemen as a Minimum for Every Thousand Inhabitants 


. 
N a report to Senator Caleb H. Baumes, Chair- civil and administrative matters; that there should 
| man of the New York State Crime Commis- be created one or more district judges in each 
n, the Sub-Commission on Police, under the county who shall possess the same criminal juris- 
rmanship of George F. Chandler, has issued diction as the justices of the peace now have — 
in outline of police needs in the cities of the state the judges to be appointed by the board of sup: 
iy, accompanied by charts showing the various visors for a term of not less than five years, at a 
| organization in vogue. The report is fixed annual salary to be paid by the county. 
up in the five following general recom- 4. That the office of coroner be abolished in 


iil 
lations : counties of the state, the coroner’s power to be 
|. That there should be two policemen for every ested in the district attorney, who shall appoirt 
sand inhabitants as a minimum. his own medical officers and have jurisdis tion over 
hat all police officers before arriving at the py 8 We do not a a ee 
"oe Patan. . the medical examiner system in the city of New 

ion of lieutenant, captain, inspector, or equiv- York ; 
rank, shall have graduated from police traia- 5. That the regulation of private detective agen- 
Reend of Me under the standard cies be taken from the Comptroller and placed 
: . ‘ under the Board of Regents, where proper super- 

’. Lhat justices of the peace shall be limited to 


vision of licensing can be maintained. 
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The Interurban Bus Arrives--Loaded 


with Problems 
By Edward A. Roberts 


Fisk & Roberts, Consulting Engineers, New York 


HE situation created by the advent of 

the interurban bus as a transportation 

factor in the typical American small 
town interests every advocate of progress. The 
private automobile has done its share in chang- 
ing economic conditions and creating new 
problems; the interurban bus is having just 
as vital an effect on the prosperity and attrac- 
tiveness of the small community. 

The miles of route served by busses as com- 
mon carriers have increased from 184,500 at 
the end of 1924 to 270,000 at the end of 1926— 
a gain of 46 per cent 


vate automobile, an almost absolute barrier. 

The familiar branches of steam railroads 
with their irksome service have been displaced 
by the score with the more frequent and cer- 
tainly more pleasant nighway service of the 
bus. The steam roads themselves have often 
made the replacement. They have been re- 
warded with a new economy, as well as with 
public gratitude. 

The branch-line railroad station was fre- 
quently a mile or more away from the busi- 
ness center of the town. Now the modern 

community has a bus 





in two years. Com- 


station located at the 


pare the present figure 
to the 250,000 miles of 
steam-railroad track in 
this country. 

The problems 
created by injecting 
an entirely new mode 
of passenger trans- 
portation into small- 
town life compel the 
attention of local gov- 
erning bodies. Before 
considering these 
problems, and in order 
to approach the sub- 
ject properly, let us 
look upon the inter- 
urban bus first in its 


The Small Town and the 
Interurban Bus 


The facility of the motor-bus for pro- 
viding transportation to and from the 
small city or town, as well as within 
municipalities of various sizes, is evi- 
denced by the increase in the number of 
route-miles served by common-carrier 
busses, from 184,500 in 1924 to 270,000 in 
1926, as compared with the relatively con- 
stant 250,000 miles of steam-railroad track 
in this country. Along with the benefits 
of this great expansion has come an as- 
sortment of problems, involving safety, 
comfort, schedules, rates, and regulation 
by the locality, the state, or both. Mr. 
Roberts, an engineer, is interested in the 
questions raised, beyond the limits of en- 
gineering only, and has rendered a distinct 
service in this brief presentation. 


very heart of the 
town’s business dis- 
trict. Hotel guests 
are given service even 
to the steps of the ho- 
tel. 

All these features 
of interurban bus ser 
vice make possible for 
every town today the 
advantages which ac- 
crued only to the lo- 
calities situated at the 
crossing point of two 
or more railroads in 
the days when good 
transportation meant a 
location on the main 











role as a benefactor. 


Benefits of the Bus 

This most recent common carrier has opened 
up new traffic arteries throughout the land, 
actually by the thousand. Links and mutual 
interests have been established between com- 
munities hitherto without connecting trans- 
portation. Of course, steam railroads cannot 
tie each town with its neighbors to the north, 
south, east and west. But the bus can—and 
does. Two communities interested enough in 
each other to attract only twenty passengers 
daily to ride from one to the other can become 
part of a bus system. This remarkable feature 
has tied the small town to the nearby main-line 
steam road stations, to ferries, and to river 
and lake ports, with fast service. Previously, 
the few intervening miles were, without a pri- 


line. Every town, al- 
most regardless of its size, has available today 
the potential passenger transit facilities which 
are the first essentials for commercial progress. 
The economic importance of the interurban bus 
is, in the light of these facts, quite incalculable. 


Another Side of the Situation 


Nevertheless, another side of the situation 
should be examined. It does not follow that 
every use of the bus in interurban transporta- 
tion is necessarily of economic good to the 
territory served. In fact, some applications of 
the bus are distinctly uneconomic and harmful 
to their communities. 

No possible justification can be found for 
bus service that competes directly with good 
steam-road transportation and does not give to 
the community something in service which it 
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| not have before. It will lead to reduction 
railroad service and an unfriendly attitude 
the part of railroad interests having con- 
Jerable control over the commercial destinies 
the community. 
‘ven the suggestion to displace branch-line 
o.ssenger service with busses will not have the 
jest results if the cooperation of the steam 
lroad is not assured. In many branch-line 
“tuations the loss of the passenger business to 
independent bus operator might, in an un- 
friendly atmosphere, deplete the earnings of 
branch enough to justify the abandonment 
i freight as well as passenger services. Such 
. result might be tragic, commercially. 
Operation of busses at dangerously high 
.pceds, especially in populated districts, is most 
avitating to the user of the country highways. 
No less so is their practice of monopolizing 
the center of the road. The man in the small 
private car cannot be pushed to the roadside 
ind made to like it. Most automobile owners 
talk very bitterly about such experiences, and 
express deep prejudice against the use of public 
highways by busses, for this single reason. 


Compulsory Liability Insurance 

Closely related to the reckless tendencies of 
some bus chauffeurs is the failure of certain 
communities to require adequate liability in- 
surance for the protection of persons and prop- 
erty injured in collisions. Noteworthy in this 
connection is the aetion of Massachusetts re- 
quiring all automotive vehicles bearing that 
state’s tags to carry liability insurance. It is 
no longer unusual for a jury to award $25,000 
or more to one injured person. The idea that 
a $10,000 insurance policy is adequate pro- 
tection can no longer be maintained. A physi- 
cian who lost his sight in New York was re- 
cently awarded $250,000 damages against the 
common carrier. 

it is to be expected that the new industry 
of interurban bus transportation should not 
he as efficiently organized as the older public 
utilities, and that it should not be as ‘closely 
regulated by state or local commissions. Al- 
though most of the state commissions delegate 
engineers to make regular inspections of the 

mparatively highly efficient steam and elec- 
tric railroad maintenance work, almost noth- 
ing of the sort is done to guarantee the safe 


operating condition of high-speed interurban 


Dusse 


Accounting for Bus Systems 
the keeping of revenue and cost data 
somewhat similar conditions exist. The classi- 
n of accounts has not yet been standard- 
in the same rigid manner that character- 


ized 
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izes the books of other carriers. Thus, it is 
not yet possible for rates of fare to be de- 
termined on the basis of the cost of the service 
plus a reasonable profit. 

Rates of fare so far have depended on two 
rather crude factors: What will the traffic bear? 
What are other carriers charging for the 
same journey? If the rates thus evolved result 
in loss, the bus operator quits. If there is an 
unduly large profit, the passenger quietly pays, 
but the communities served do not get the full 
benefit to be derived from their new form of 
transportation. 

Scientifically, of course, the rate of fare is 
dependent mainly on the volume of traffic. The 
cost of operating a bus is a fairly definite and 
ascertainable amount per mile. The receipts 
depend on the number of passengers carried. 
Bus routes that have enough business to keep 
the seats 80 per cent filled should certainly 
charge lower rates than routes that operate 
with only 40 per cent of the seats occupied. 
Eventually unfair and slipshod methods of 
setting rates must be replaced by scientific rate- 
making supervised by public bodies. 

To attain the lowest operating expense per 
mile or hour, interurban busses must be so 
utilized that the invested capital is kept work- 
ing profitably the largest numbers of hours per 
day. The factors of depreciation and obso- 
lescence are of tremendous importance in bus 
financing. Approximately $10 daily per bus 
should be set aside, regardless of use, to cover 
these elements. Thus, the passengers on a sys- 
tem organized so that busses work only five 
hours a day, bear three times as great a burden 
of depreciation and obsolescence as the passen- 
gers using the bus that works fifteen hours a 
day. The tremendous advantage of organiza- 
tion of routes into systems that can make the 
most efficient use of the bus thus becomes ap- 
parent. 


Local Regulation of Busses 

To the village and town boards in charge of 
local streets en route, the interurban bus has 
brought regulatory problems. The location of 
stopping-places must be selected so that gen- 
eral traffic is not brought to a standstill every 
time a bus stops. The use of the streets for 
garage purposes, for storing busses while wait- 
ing in terminal towns, has become a particu- 
larly vexatious matter. In cities where this 
point has been brought to a head, the local bus 
companies have combined to equip a store as 
an attractive waiting-room and ticket office, 
and busses have been kept in commercial ga- 
rages except when loading and unloading pas- 
sengers. 

What can the small town along the route do 
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to correct the objectionable phases of inter- 
urban bus operation? Complaints regarding 
excessive speed, reckless driving and the oper- 
ation of unsafe equipment can be adjudicated 
by the local police authorities and the local 
police courts after amicable means have failed. 
In many states such complaints can be referred 
to the state motor vehicle commissioner, whose 
authority to revoke licenses is usually suffi- 
cient to correct dangerous conditions. These 
authorities, however, do not have jurisdiction 
over such matters as quality of service, de- 
tails of schedule, or rates of fare. Even the 
public service commissions in some states are 
restricted in their jurisdiction over these 
phases of the problem. 

Broadly speaking, the matters of service, 
schedules, and rates of fare are the most im- 
portant problems connected with the operation 
of interurban coach service. In cases involv- 
ing these subjects, the wisest procedure is to 
have all the towns affected combine for the 
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purpose of making their complaints to the pub- 
lic service commission, after they have thor- 
oughly investigated the complaints and col- 
lected irrefutable evidence to present to the 
commission. 

The problem of determining reasonable 
rates of fare on an equitable basis has as yet 
hardly been touched upon by the regulatory 
commissions. Eventually this problem will be- 
come of the first importance. When that time 
arrives, the strongly intrenched bus operat- 
ing companies will challenge the authority of 
state commissions. Farsighted ~communities 
can forestall most of the complications that 
will enter into the ‘regulation of interurban 
motor bus service by adopting immediately an 
act of regulatory law modeled after those laws 
now in effect for the regulation of steam rail- 
roads, street railways and other public utili 
ties. Such regulatory acts should take account 
of shortcomings in existing laws, and of the 
special characteristics of bus transportation. 
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NEW YORK POLICE ROOKIES LEARN THE FIREMAN’S LIFT 





New Emphasis on Life-Saving and First 
Aid in Police Department Training 


How Recruits Are Actually Being Trained in Various Municipal and 
State Departments 


By Wilbert Edmund Longfellow 


American Red Cross 


)R many years the chasing of criminals 
after the fact and the protection of prop- 
erty were emphasized as the principal 
bs of a policeman. Today in a growing list 
-to-date cities he is not only impressed 
the fact that it is his duty to prevent 
rime before it happens, but he is trained to 
ent accidents and to care for the victims 
cidents until the doctor or the ambulance 
he need for this emphasis is plain from 
steadily mounting record of traffic acci- 
ts and fatalitias in most of our cities. 
‘ew York City the total of accidents from 
les in 1926 was 46,696 as against 39,759 
Of these accidents the 
persons killed during 1926 was 
as against 1,113 for 1925. New York 
ore than 400 drownings a year, and 
as many suffocations by gas. These 
es have to deal with but one city, even 

it be the largest city in America. 
it more natural than that the police- 
mn the beat should be first notified, not 
of the street accidents but of the home 
lents? Of these there are 50,000 
lly in the United States. As a guardian 
ind property he is either a potential 
ver—or a possible obstructor of prompt 

| he doesn’t understand what to do. 


preceding year. 
eT of 


some 


Aid Available from the American Red Cross 
Because of his potential value in such 
calamities, the uniformed guardian of public 
safety has received a lot of attention from the 
First Aid Service of the American 
and the reports that come in 
time has been well spent. 

Having worked with more than 300 police 
departments in the United States, and from a 
study of the reports from others which were 
instructed by either the departmental surgeons 
or by local first aid experts, | am that 
both the policemen and the city fathers en 
joy this new role which its uniformed guard 
ians are playing so well. 

It is inspiring to attend the graduating ex 
ercises of one of the training schools of the 
New York Police Department and see 
hundred men demonstrating the | 
Lift from the ground, used in 
unconscious person with no_ broker 
Better still, they are able to put the 
person down again properly, which i 
the hard points about 
injured. The Fireman’s Drag, 
the floor of a smoke-filled room, 
Hands 


RR d Cross, 


indicate that the 


sure 


several 


ireman 


bones 
injured 
one ol 


the 


transportati 


Carry, which leaves the policeman 
with his hands free to climb, open doors, etc 
are favorites. The 


resuscitation for 


mass demonstrations of 


suffocation by drowning, 
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smoke, gas or electric shock—which, com- 
bined, take approximately 8,000 lives a year 


in the United States—are thrilling spectacles. 


Swimming and Life-Saving 

By cooperation of the New York County 
Chapter of the Red Cross, every police recruit 
is instructed in swimming and must qualify 
for at least two lengths of the tank—approxi- 
mately 120 feet. As many as are able 
qualify as expert life-savers. New York has 
hundreds of miles of waterfront—nearly six 
hundred—and a policemen needs to know life- 
saving if he is on the New York force. It 
is poor advertising for any municipality to 
allow uniformed policemen to stand around 
and watch some one drown without being able 
to do anything except call for a swimmer or 
a rope. 

[here are as good reasons for the stressing 
of swimming and life-saving as for teaching 
first aid in Greater New York. The New 
York Red Cross Chapter has a full-time life- 
saving specialist who cooperates with the 
police academy in the preliminary training of 
these men. It is a long, tedious job, but it is 
worth while, and the Red Cross doesn’t worry 
about either the time involved or the expense, 
for it is a big service rendered to the public. 

Nowadays the National Red Cross has ten 
full-time life-saving experts who are supple- 
mented by a dozen more husky college athletes, 
trained in the same sort of work, who are 
available to help and train the local police 
departments ail over the country. In addi- 
tion to this group is a staff of doctors who 
are first aid experts. Two of these experts 
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are always traveling over the railroads of the 
country in the first aid instruction car. Afte: 
the railroad men are taught, one of their first 
objectives is to reach municipal departments, 
including the police, and give them samples of 
first aid training which can be followed up 
by local doctors. In this way, not only the 
biggest cities but the very smallest cities and 
towns along the railroad lines are receiving 
the most up-to-date first aid and life-saving 
instruction. 

When the Red Cross embarked on this 
work, it recognized the fact that municipal! 
budgets are not elastic and that, if even 
small charge were necessary, many cities 
could not take advantage of it. There was a 
good chance also that these very cities would 
be the ones which needed it most, so it was 
arranged to make the service entirely free to 
the municipality, and the local Red Cross 
there are more than 3,000 Red Cross chapters 


in the United States—cooperates to make this 
possible. 


Under Congressional charter, the Red 
Cross is charged to care for the victims of 
disaster, and, if possible, to prevent recu: 
rence of disasters. Most accidents are pre 
ventable, and the seventy or eighty thousand 
who are killed by accidents and the hundreds 
of thousands injured, constitute in themselves 
a national .calamity. So the Red Cross has 
attacked various factors whic! 


a 


its 


vigorously 


contribute to accidental death. 

At present the municipal departments, espe- 
cially the police, are receiving special atten 
tion, and they are cooperating most effec 
tively. 


I recall one large city wher 








*‘USE YOUR HEAD AND SAVE YOUR UNIFORM AND THE 
DROWN- 
ING MAN AT THE SAME TIME, WHEN YOU USE A LIFE-BUOY,’’ 
IS ONE OF THE MAXIMS BLUECOATS LEARN PROM 


THE RED CROSS 


we found the police patrols used 
as the city ambulance service 
We visited each precinct and 
demonstrated first aid and rescue 
methods, which proved to be the 
beginning of the local police 
school work which has 
been carried on ever since. |! 
discovered, among other things 
that there was no first aid mate- 
rial either in the police stations 
or on the patrol wagons, and 
made the statement that many 
lives could be saved if prompt 
assistance were available 
tnrough the wagon men or at 
the precinct houses. This state- 
ment was challenged by some oi 


the captains, and the result was 
that an investigation of the 
records for several years was 
made. This showed that a large 
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ber of persons would have 
.efited by prompt application 
restoratives or sterile com- 
ses, oF a tourniquet in the 
of a bad hemorrhage. First 
equipment was immediately 
hased for all wagons and 
n-houses. 
iter, upon studying drown- 
along the waterfronts of 
cities, we found there was 
necessity of requiring a 
eman in his heavy uniform 
jump or dive in after a 
wning person in cases where 
life-ring and line would serve 
well. The city found that the 
irf owners would cooperate 
properly approached. One 
agreed to purchase a life- 
for every one put out by 
rivate individual, and soon 
more than sixty life-rings placed at unpro- 
ted points along the city’s waterfront. Half 
these were placed by the city on public land- 
rs, street ends, city piers, etc. The cooperation 
{ the property owners was secured by send- 
ing a policeman with a letter requesting co- 
peration, which received prompt attention. 
[he effectiveness of these life-buoys was 
increased by providing a hanger for keeping 
he line coiled and ready for instant use. Later, 


HARBOR POLICE ARE CALLED UPON TO DRAG FOR BODIES AND 
RESUSCITATE APPARENTLY DROWNED PERSONS 


opportunity to perform resuscitation upon a 
suffocated person—whether drowned or gassed 
—is given credit on his record if he does so, 
and is given blame and demerits if he fails to 
carry out his instruction. 


The First Aid Squad of the Louisville, Ky., 
police has a special automobile and motorcycle 
to enable its members to respond quickly to all 
calls in any part of town. 
its main reliance on the Prone Pressure Re- 


This squad places 


Police Department had pipe hangers simi- 
to the traffic signs made up in its own 
shops, which made effective standards 


for the life-rings. 


' Activities in Various Cities 
ig21 the Red Cross was called in by the 


Massachusetts Safety Council to work with 


Boston Police and Fire Department, and 
issist with a  water-safety campaign. 
onstrations were given in the frog pond 
he Boston Common, for children. Every 
‘r of the Fire Department not in hospital 


on leave received instruction in resuscita- 


n, and every available policeman and su- 


ofcer of the Police Department was 
ht in, preferably in working time, for 


nstruction in treatment of suffocation, equally 


tive winter and summer, as it required 
the two hands of the policeman applied 


the “bellows” of the suffocated person. This 
ampaign 


was immediately successful in 
ing a marked reduction of smothering- 
ies in the city of Boston. Even since 
an organized life-saving corps of Red 
standard has been functioning among 
ston policemen with the approval of the 


irtment head. A policeman who has an 


suscitation, as recommended by the Red Cross. 
The theory is that every man has his hands 


with him at all times. Report of this squad 
shows 63 recoveries and 27 deaths out of 87 
calls for treatment of suffocation victims. 

The New Orleans and Milwaukee Police De- 
partments, among others, have made remark- 
able first aid records. In Milwaukee the train- 
ing has been general—not confined merely to 
resuscitation, but the police are prepared for 
all sorts of first aid. Every time the effective- 
ness of the first aid training is demonstrated, 
the action of the patrolmen is played up in the 
press and credit is given the men on the de- 
partment records. Many more than a hundred 
lives have been saved by the police since the 
first Red Cross demonstration given them at 
the Milwaukee Athletic Club several years ago. 
In these cases it is the follow-up that counts, 
and the Department had the right kind of 
enthusiast to carry on the work after he had 
been thoroughly trained. 

Many cities send patrolmen for instruction 
to the National First Aid and Life-Saving In- 
stitutes which are conducted each year at ten 
or more centers in the United States. These 
men carry back their specialized training and 
enthusiasm to their brother members of the 
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force, and are always eager for more instruc 
tion. 

Not alone is the first aid work given to the 
men of the police departments, however. Most 
of the large cities are developing women’s 
bureaus, and in their contacts with women and 
children, policewomen have a splendid oppor- 
for rendering first aid in the many 
emergencies that are encountered in a modern 
municipality. Chicago, Baltimore, Los Angeles, 
New York, Boston, Washington, and many 
other American cities are taking up the work. 


tunity 


Washington has a police bureau of more than 
have recently 
1our course in first aid under the 
They, and all policemen who qualify 
awarded the sleeve 
brassard for first aid recently authorized by the 


twenty women, all of whom 
passed a 22 
Red Cross. 
for this course, will be 
\merican National Red Cross. 

Berkeley, Calif., under the direction of Chief 
\ugust Vollmer, counts first aid as one of the 
prime requisites of its intensively trained de- 
indorsement of the 
from the 


Departments of Miami and Miami 


partment. A_ significant 


need of first aid work came Police 


Seach, Fla., 
A doctor of 
the Red Cross staff spent several weeks there 


following the recent windstorm. 
training policemen and fireman in first aid as a 
result of the lessons of their storm. During the 
course another windstorm took the roof off one 
of the fire-stations and injured one of the su- 
perior officers severely, thus proving how neces- 
sary the training was for municipal employees 
ot these departments. 
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DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA POLICEWOMEN LEARN 
FIRST AID 
Policewoman cares for ons girl at public dance 
ha 





State Highway Patrols 
Before the World War 
visited one of the detachments of the Pennsyl- 
vania State Police and gave them some first 
aid work. This was outside of Wilkes-Barr 
Later we instructed another group at Oil City 
Pa., and comparatively recently Dr. M. | 
Shields of the Red Cross staff conducted a ter 
day intensive course in the State Police Trooy 
School near Harrisburg at the request of | 
Lynn G. Adams. Thirty-five troopers und 
the direction of Lieut. Montgomery 
Director of the school, and six others took t 
advanced course 


one of our me! 


sennett 


which entitle 











WASHINGTON POLICEWOMEN WHO COVER 


STORES, THEATERS, DANCE HALLS, AND ALL-NIGHT RESTAU- 
RANTS, ARE QUALIFIED FIRST AIDERS 


l 
them to the sleeve brassard 
expert first aiders and lay 


structors. 








Since then the Rhode Island 
State Police and the Maine Stat 
Highway Police have been 
tensively trained by Dr. Shie 
The Rhode Island police : 
carry on their motorcycles 
in their cars on patrol 
effective first aid kits donate 
for that purpose by the Ame! 
can Red Cross _ chapters 
Rhode Island. A _ numbe 
other states have well-orgai 
highway patrols and are us 
the first aid plan. 


When the recent storm hit 5 
Louis, the city fathers rejoice 
that the Police Department 
been receiving first aid instruc 
tion for more than a year. ! 
why wait for a cyclone? 


DEPARTMENT 
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Observations and Conclusions from a 


Study of City Manager Government 
By Leonard D. White, Ph. D. 


Professor of Political Science, University of Chicago 
Copyright, 1927, The University of Chicago Press 


HE office of manager is now well de- 
iY fined in charter and statute. A remark- 

ably uniform legal description of the 
office runs through most charters, the model 
being found in the Dayton charter of 1913. 
3y the terms of the law the office of manager 
is established as the chief executive, with 


is often independent; city planning and zoning 
are usually managed by other agencies; occa- 
sionally the recreation service, park service, 
health service, and others are carried over from 
the old régime in independent boards. A sub- 
stantial proportion of the total municipal ex- 
penditure therefore is not under the manager’s 


power to execute the 
program approved by 
the city council, ap- 
point department 
heads, supervise and 
discipline employees, 
prepare the budget, 
and make recommen- 
dations to the council. 
In all of his work the 
manager is completely 
responsible to the 
council, which retains 
power to dismiss him 
at will but which is 
forbidden, occasion- 
ally specifically but 
more generally by im- 
plication, to interfere 
in the actual adminis- 
tration of the city. 
Thus it was expected 
to separate politics and 
administration. The 
council remains as the 
ultimate authority in 
the city government, 
with the exclusive 
power to decide the 
policy of the city, to 
provide funds for its 
execution, and to con- 








The Manager Alone Cannot Make 
City Manager Government 
Succeed 


In his new book, “The City Manager,” 
from which the accompanying observa- 
tions and conclusions are published by 
special permission of The University of 

hicago Press, Dr. White explains that 
his main task was that “of describing and 
analyzing the office of city manager and 
of relating how the incumbents of the 
office behave in the different circum- 
stances in which they find themselves”; 
and he adds: 


**Hence the preponderant interest in the man- 
ager and the relative eclipse of the council and 
the city, an eclipse which although only partial 
should not obscure the fact that in the ultimate 
evaluation of the form of government in which 
the manager operates, the council, the voters, 
the chamber of commerce, the labor union, and 
the press all have an important share. The 
readers of these pages must therefore guard 
themselves against the notion that the manager 
is the sole factor in the success of the council- 


ee plan. 

‘*The manager is significant in other contexts 
than his city, for he is now one of the best 
illustrations found in this country of the emerg- 
ing technical-professional official. It is, indeed, 
his contribution to the establishment of this new 
ideal of officialdom that prompted the undertak- 
ing of this study. Viewed in this light, the 
manager is not merely a city official, making cer- 
tain contributions to better municipal govern- 
ment; he is also a forerunner of the type of 
official who must become the pattern of the next 
generation if the American government is to 


achieve its purpose, or even maintain its self- 
respect.’’ 








control. 

Whatever uniform- 
ity there is in the legal 
description of the of- 
fice does not extend to 
the characteristics of 
the managers, nor to 
their methods of deal- 
ing with their prob- 
lems. The largest dis- 
tinction is perhaps 
that between the man- 
agers of a small town 
(comprising a _ large 
majority of the total) 
and the managers of 
the large city (say 
over 100,000). Their 
task is vastly different 
from that of their col- 
leagues in smaller 
centers, for they deal 
with management 
rather than with oper- 
ation. The manager 
of the small city is in 
fact the real head of 
most important de- 
partments, especially 
construction and main- 
tenance, and opera- 
tion of local utilities: 


trol the chief execu- 
tive. The mayor is shorn of his administra- 
tive duties and becomes ceremonial head of the 
city, actively associated with the city council 
in the civic leadership of the community. 

This uniform pattern has, of course, its 
fringe of exceptions, and generally it must be 
recognized that no manager has complete con- 
trol of even the administrative phases of mu- 
nicipal government, The educational system he 
has ordinarily nothing to do with; the munici- 
pal court is beyond his jurisdiction; the library 


the manager of the 

large city is a coordinator, supervisor, planner, 
but seldom an operating head of a department. 
In other respects the managers present an 
even more varied appearance. They have 
emerged from a wide range of previous occu- 
pations, only a minority having taken any spe- 
cial training for the work. Their age distribu- 
tion ranges roughly from twenty-one to 
seventy. They are paid from $1,500 to $25,000. 
They manage to stay in a given city from a few 
months to twelve or fourteen years, an average 
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of not quite three years. They tend to become 
more and more local men. 

The managers are men who are subjected to 
a steady strain of hard work, often under 
nerve-wracking conditions. This is revealed in 
their spare physique and in the occasional 
breakdown of men of the job. They are in- 
tensely practical men whose ideal is to do 
things rather than to talk about what they do. 
Their interests are primarily in physical con- 
struction and maintenance, and they think lit- 
tle on the whole about the moral and intellectual 
basis of the city. They have shown relatively 
little interest in the art of administration as it 
is developing outside their own circles, but de- 
vote much attention to the solution of their 
practical problems. In personality they vary as 
widely as any other body of nearly four hun- 
dred men. 


Two Schools of Thought as to Relationship 
of Manager and Council 

A fundamental relationship of the manager 
is with the council. Two distinct schools of 
thought exist with regard to the proper duty 
of the manager and council. One group of man- 
agers believes that it is the duty of the man- 
ager to assume the leadership in public affairs 
in the community. These managers believe that 
the manager has a wider range of information, 
a better understanding of what should be done, 
a clearer grasp of city problems, a more inti- 
mate contact with the business of the city, and 
a more trustworthy attitude toward public 
problems than the members of city councils, 
elected for short terms of years, meeting only 
occasionally, giving only part time to city work, 
and allied with local political organizations. 
They consequently agree that the manager 
should publicly advocate bond issues for public 
improvements; should speak generally on pub- 
lic policy ; and that, although he should refrain 
from active participation in politics, he should 
not idly sit by and witness the defeat of the 
“better element,” supporters of his policy, at 
the regular biennial elections. This group of 
managers distrusts the capacity of the council 
for leadership and is willing to take on the 
load, assuming the risks of this decision. 

Another group of managers believes that 
they are “the servants absolutely” of the coun- 
cil. They content themselves with administra- 
tion conceived in the narrow sense of the 


word. They depend on the mayor and council 
to formulate a work program. They refuse to 
advocate public improvements on the platform. 
They are loath to appear in public and seek to 
keep their names out of the press. They avoid 
the spectacular and believe that their main 
duty is to perform well and efficiently the busi- 
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ness routine of the city. On the whole the 
managers who have had longer experience tend 
to belong to this more conservative group, 
while the newcomers tend to gravitate toward 
a more aggressive policy. 

The managers have been successful in main- 
taining praiseworthy standards of administra- 
tion. In most cities they have greatly reduced 
the influence of politics. They have secured 
adequate interest rates on public funds. They 
have purchased to advantage and without too 
much consideration of the local merchants. 
They have planned intelligently and executed 
efficiently. Their appointments are usually 
satisfactory and they maintain adequate stand- 
ards of performance and discipline. Although 
not convinced advocates of “civil service re- 
form,” they are sincere believers in the merit 
system. 

In their general administrative methods their 
practice varies widely. Some devolve responsi- 
bility to a large degree; others not at all. Some 
have elaborate systems of reports; others none. 
Some operate highly developed methods of fis- 
cal control; others get along with the most 
elementary. Some have cabinet meetings; 
others do not. 


Lack of Significant Contributions to Science 
of Management 

The managers have not made significant 
contributions to the art or science of manage- 
ment. Their ability to invent and contrive has 
often been illustrated in small matters but 
not in the larger strategy of management. The 
manager movement has raised standards of 
integrity in municipal administration, but it 
has not developed the practice of management 
in any noteworthy particular. This has been 
due to many causes, among others the lack 
of an organization to capitalize the experience 
of managers in their daily routine and thus to 
develop new and significant methods. 

One of the significant tendencies among the 
managers, as yet far from full development, 
is the movement toward a professional point of 
view. This is indicated in the managers’ code 
of ethics, in the gradual strengthening of the 
organization, and in the recognition of the 
managers as a professional group both within 
and without their own ranks. The further con- 
sideration of a professional point of view will 
lead to more insistence on adequate training, 
on recognized standards for entrance, on 
methods of professional discipline, and on the 
constantly more definite statement of principles 
and methods of management. 


Fundamental Tendencies in City Government 
Every generation is swept along on the 
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of deep-flowing currents, which, unper- 
ved by most men, silently govern the direc- 
f events. The forms and methods of our 
rnment—city, state, and national—are 

ce. -elessly modified in a thousand particulars 
in a general sequence which reflects the 

iry drift of the time. To survey the city 
nager in the large and attempt to grasp the 

r significance of his work and position, it 

‘herefore essential to have in mind at least 
the more obvious of the underlying tendencies 

f the age. 

| any enumeration of these tendencies the 
steady growth of urban population must be in- 
cluded. The people of the United States are 
lready, and are destined to become in greater 
measure, city-dwellers—cliff-dwellers of the 
modern world, The government of the people 

the United States is destined to be the 
sovernment of municipalities. The govern- 
ment of municipalities, especially the larger 
range, presents in the sharpest form most of 
the problems of modern democracy and raises 
insistently the question whether local govern- 
ment can rest on a popular base and hold high 
standards of operating ‘efficiency. 

[he course of modern municipal govern- 
ment also reflects the growing conviction of 
the people of the United States (1) that they 
must effectively control, and in increasing 
measure own and operate, the public utilities; 
and (2) that they can use their government to 
render service on a scale as yet untouched. 
s concept of the function of municipal gov- 
nment is erystallizing as rapidly as confi- 
in the city government is established. 
‘ city is understood to be not merely an or- 


Th; 
i fil 


ganization for purposes of construction, to 
build and maintain pavement, sidewalks, sewers, 
water pipe, and police stations; it is understood 


ilso to exist for the purpose of securing as 

is possible the conditions of the good life 
its inhabitants. In this larger range of du- 
s cooperate the church, the school, and the 
municipal government. Education, formal and 
informal, recreation, reading, the organization 
immunity groups, music, the arts, and loy- 
alty to the general interests of the city are all 
struggling up into the consciousness of the 
public authorities as subjects with which they 
must concern themselves if they are to dis- 
charge their full duty to the city. 

‘ving become now the dominant type of 
‘4. government, and faced with a constantly 
rging program of municipal activity, how 
ire the American cities responding to their 
‘tunities? In what way is the structure 
inicipal institutions being adapted to the 
r strain constantly put upon it? The 
‘tions which the twentieth century has 


ot « 


oO! 
greats 
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witnessed in the cities are to a considerable 
extent paralleled by corresponding movements 


in the state, and even in the national govern- 
ment. , 


Concentration of Responsibilities 

Of these, one of the clearest is the tendency 
to bring together in the hands of one person 
the responsibility for the administrative affairs 
of government. In the United States the Direc- 
tor of the Bureau of the Budget is making the 
President’s control of administration effective ; 
in the states, the Illinois Civil Code has led the 
way in concentrating power in the hands of 
the Governor; in the cities the growth of the 
strong mayor plan (Boston, New York, Phila- 
delphia) and of the council-manager plan all 
point in the same direction. The uncoordi- 
nated, disorganized many-headed administra- 
tive systems of the states and of the cities seem 
to be on their way to disappearance. 

Parallel with this movement is the tendency 
to allow the chief executive a relatively free 
hand in dealing with the business affairs of 
the government. The American people dis- 
trust the business ability of their elected repre- 
sentatives, especially when acting collectively 
in a political situation. They view with satis- 
faction a strong executive, who not only takes 
the leadership of the council or assembly but 
who insists on being master in his own house. 

This point of view coincides with a grad- 
ually emerging preference for a non-partisan 
administration. This preference is hardly to 
be discovered in some cities and states, but a 
broad survey of the course of events of the 
twentieth century can hardly fail to convince 
one that the spoils system is gradually reced- 
ing. Higher standards of official integrity, im- 
partiality, and loyalty are reached decade by 
decade, however great the variation may be 
from place to place. 


The Emergence of Government by Experts 

These changes are proceeding along with 
another profound alteration in our public 
affairs, the decline of the organized political 
party. The “machine” has all but disappeared 
in the small- and medium-sized cities. The 
states “machine” has gone in many of the west- 
ern commonwealths. The field is open to a new 
type of political organization in which ideas 
and ideals are stressed, appointments and con- 
tracts neglected. This transformation deserves 
much more careful study than has been given 
it, for its consequences are likely to be of great 
importance. 

The conditions of life in America are now 
such that these changes seem almost inevitable. 
Governmental problems have become intricate 
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and even more insistent. They call for solu- 
tion with the aid of science, not with the wis- 
dom of a ward politician. The amazing mobility 
of the American people leaves no community 
a law unto itself; each and all are responsible 
for their own good government to the larger 
whole of which they are a part. What the 
whole world is witnessing is the emergence of 
government by experts, by men and women who 
are trained technicians highly specialized to 
perform some service by scientific methods. It 
is indeed a fair question whether we shall not 
be forced to reinterpret American government 
as a means of utiltizing the services of experts 
in the performance of ends democratically de- 
fined. 

The council-manager plan has an intimate 
relation to these fundamental tendencies. It 
is the most perfect expression which the 
American people have yet evolved of the need 
for combining efficient administration with 
adequate popular control. The council, elected 
for a term of two or four years, sometimes by 
wards and sometimes at large, representing the 
voters with whatever fulness the voters de- 
mand, holds complete and undivided power 
over the whole city government. It determines 
the metes and bounds of city policy; it appro- 
priates the necessary funds; it selects the city 
manager ; and it can remove him at will. There 
is no separation of power, for all power is in 
the hands of the council, the direct representa- 
tives of the voters. To insure effective and 
continuing popular control, many cities have 
adopted the recall with respect to the council— 
and Dayton with respect to the manager. These 
arrangements give no valid reason for dis- 
puting the essential democracy of the plan. 

The voters, however, do not elect directly, 
nor do they usually have the power to recall 
directly, the manager. The operating execu- 
tive is chosen by a delegate body. American 
experience shows with sufficient clearness that 
we cannot expect to maintain high standards 
of administrative ability in an elective office. 
Waiving the question whether the voters can 
be depended upon, year in and year out, to 
select the best administrative ability, it is per- 
fectly certain that the best executive brains 
will not be interested in an office to secure 
which requires the embarrassments of a polliti- 
cal campaign, and the tenure of which is liable 
to interruption by the hazards of later cam- 
paigns at intervals of two or four years. It is 
true that we cannot depend upon a city council 
always to make the wisest choice, but it seems 
clear that the likelihood of having high ability 
to choose from and of a satisfactory choice are 
greater when this duty is performed by the 
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council rather than by the voters. This is in. 
deed one of the fundamental advantages of the 
manager plan. Most city managers could not 
and would not be elected to the office of mayor, 
but they have no hesitation in accepting the 
lesser hazards of the manager’s office. 


Developing New Opportunities to Serve 

the People 

By establishing the confidence of the voters 
in the integrity and efficiency of the city goy- 
ernment, the managers are steadily developing 
new opportunities to serve the people. It ap. 
pears in an earlier chapter that the managers 
are not of one mind concerning the extent of 
their service to the citizens of their commu- 
nity; but as they succeed, and to the measure 
of their success, they and their councils wil! 
be swept along by a growing desire to utilize 
in greater degree the service of an efficient 
municipal government. 

The office of manager is a typical specimen 
of the modern conception of integrated con- 
solidated administrative power. The manager 
has in full measure the administrative power 
which the reconstruction of our state and na- 
tional governments is seeking to acquire for 
the governors and the president. 

The professional manager is himself an ex 
pert. He understands the need for experts in 
the conduct of municipal government. He 
knows the necessity of allowing experts a sub- 
stantially free hand in carrying on their spe- 
cialty and leaves them substantial freedom. He 
is willing to protect the expert from political 
or other influence. He is not blind to the neces- 
sity of opening up freedom of movement for 
the expert from city to city, for his own future 
depends on this same freedom. In short, the 
effective utilization of expert, trained, and pro- 
fessional service is a characteristic sign of the 
manager-governed cities. 

The manager is profiting by the decline of 
partisanship and is contributing to the elimi- 
nation of spoils politics and hidden influence. 
This unrecognized change in municipal life is 
sweeping at full tide through the manager 
cities. There has not been an important poli- 
tical campaign in Winnetka, IIl., since Man- 
ager Woolhiser took charge a decade ago 
While differences of opinion are inevitable in 
most communities and will inevitably crystal- 
lize in parties, temporary or permanent, bring- 
ing about sharp clashes at the elections, the 
political life of the American city of the future 
seems likely to be relatively devoid of the un- 
scrupulous personal “politics” of the past. The 
managers on the whole are pulling in the cen 
ter of the stream in this respect. 
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Applying Business Methods to Government 


In fact, as one observes the significant ten- 
lencies of the twentieth century in public 
affairs, one feels that the managers are uncon- 
.ciously perhaps, but none the less truly, mark- 
ing out the clear pattern to which certainly mu- 
nicipal government, if not county and state, 
will conform. The manager movement is the 
product of deep-lying physical and psychologi- 
cal forces which are bound to affect all levels 
of government, but, although a product of these 
forces, they are now serving to intensify them. 
lhe American people have a deep conviction 
that their business organizations and methods 
are uniquely successful, and they readily under- 
stand the resemblance between the city manager 


and the general superintendent. The council- 
manager plan seems to be the application of 
American business methods to government, a 
practical answer to the demand for more busi- 
ness in government. 


Eprtortat Note.—The concluding portion of Dr. White's 
study will be published under the heading of “Four 
Hazards to Success and Progress in City Manager Gov- 
ernment,” in this magazine next month. 

These two installments comprise only the final chapter 
of this 355-page book. The other chapters, as mentioned 
in the brief review of the book published in this maga- 
zine last month, contain interesting and valuable studies 
of the personalities, backgrounds, methods and achieve 
ments of the managers, past and present, in a number of 
cities, starting with Cleveland, the largest and the least 
orthodox. The Cincinnati, Kansas City, Pasadena, and 
Dayton managers also receive a chapter for each city, and 
several others are treated more briefly. After these chap 
ters, the author discusses the relation of the manager to 
the charter, to the council and to municipal administration 
generally, and deals with city managership as a profession. 


Protection Rather Than Restriction Is the 
Strong Argument for Zoning 


MISTAKEN emphasis by advocates of 
A zoning has, in all probability, been re- 

sponsible for the failure of many cities 
to adopt zoning ordinances. In the 550 or more 
municipalities which are now protected by zon- 
ing laws, the value of such protection is real- 
ized. But there are nearly 1,100 municipalities 
of over 5,000 population, and many thousands 
of smaller ones, which are still without such 
protection. In most of them failure to adopt 
this modern device for orderly city growth is 
due, no doubt, to the lack of some local leader 
with the vision and energy to “put the idea 
over.” In others there is abundant energy but 
poor psychology. Most persons cannot be ex- 
pected to enthuse greatly about a threatened 
restriction in their rights; but they may be won 
over to zoning by being shown that its primary 
purpose is the protection of the rights of the 
many against exploitation by the few. 

This phase of the subject was effectively 
presented by T. K. Roberts, Zoning Engineer 
of Greensboro, N. C., in a recent address be- 
fore the Engineers Club of Charlotte. ‘To quote 
in part: 

“I am fully aware of the fact that the average 
American citizen instinctively resents the idea of 
having the government, whether national, state or 
municipal, interfere in his private affairs. At the 
same time he is quick to ask protection against a 
neighbor who attempts to infringe upon his rights. 
It is just this protection that zoning helps the city 
to give him. 

Let me give an example: We have a part of this 
city, or any city, almost solidly built up with homes 
of the better class, properly spaced and properly 
set back from the street. There is perhaps just 
one vacant lot left in the block. Some fine morn- 
ing first a load of sand and then a load of brick 
is dumped on ‘this lot, and up starts a filling-station 
or a grocery store, flush with the street and perhaps 
within a few inches of each side line. No one will 


deny that the adjoining residences in particular and 
the whole block in general are seriously damaged, 
both in the feelings of the home owners and in ac- 
tual dollars and cents. But without zoning there is 
no way to prevent it, no way to collect damages 
for an injury actually sustained. It is true that 
most of the recent residential developments have 
adopted building restrictions inserted in all deeds 
which practically amount to local zoning, but much 
of the city was sold before this method was adopted. 
In this connection it should be clearly understood 
that city zoning may add to these restrictions, but 
that a zoning law in no case cancels these restric- 
tions or prevents a man from putting any reason- 
able restriction in any deed he may thereafter make. 

“But zoning does more than simply protect a 
particular individual. It very substantially aids in 
the general growth of the city by bringing order 
out of chaos and making that city more attractive 
to the man looking for a location for a home for 
himself and family.” 


The fact that zoning tends to stablize rather 
than depress real estate values is another strong 
argument in its favor. On this phase of the 
subject, Mr. Roberts said: 


“T am not myself posing as an expert on property 
values, but those who are experts almost unani- 
mously declare that our zoning law has had a very 
substantial effect in raising the values of real estate, 
by removing the fear formerly entertained by a 
man about to purchase that perhaps something 
might be done on the next lot or in the neighbor- 
hood which would, despite all he could do to pre- 
vent it, materially injure his investment in busi- 
ness property, or seriously interfere with his en- 
joyment of his home. 

“When first adopted, the zoning law was some- 
thing new and strange to the bulk of our people. 
It seemed at first glance to interfere perhaps un- 
duly with property rights, but I feel that I am un- 
doubtedly correct in saying that today the vast 
majority of our people would upon a popular vote 
refuse to go back to the old way of doing things; 
and I further believe that this majority is growing 
greater as time goes on and as the benefits of the 
law are being more fully known and appreciated.” 
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Model Fire Prevention Bureau Ordinance Would Make 
Negligent Owners Liable 


liams, John B. Corwin and Simon M. Sap- 
insky, Corporation Counsel, respectively of 
Utica, Newburgh, and Long Beach, N. Y., has been 
studying the fire prevention ordinances of Ameri- 
can cities and, with the cooperation of the National 
Board of Fire Underwriters, the National Fire 
Protection Association, the Fire Prevention Com- 
mittee of the New York State Fire Chiefs’ Asso- 
ciation, and the New York State Bureau of Munici- 
pal Information, has prepared a draft of a model 
ordinance for the creation of a fire prevention bu- 
reau or division, and has submitted it to the New 
York State Conference of Mayors and Other Mu- 
nicipal Officials. It is available in mimeographed 
form from the New York State Bureau of Munici- 
pal Information, Albany, N. Y., as report No. 149. 
Under this ordinance the fire prevention bureau 
would have the general duty of enforcing all laws 
and ordinances covering the following: the preven- 
tion of fire; the storage and use of explosives and 
flammables; the installation and maintenance of 
automatic and other fire-alarm systems and fire 
extinguishers and equipment; the maintenance and 
regulation of fire-escapes; the means and adequacy 
of exits, in case of fire, from factories, schools, 
hotels, lodging-houses, asylums, hospitals, churches 
halls, theaters, and all other places in which num- 
bers of persons work, live or congregate from time 
to time for any purpose; the conducting of fire pre- 
vention campaigns and the preparation and circu- 
larization of fire prevention literature. 


A COMMITTEE, consisiting of Clarence Wil- 


It would also have power to inspect buildings and 
structures ; to order removal of fire hazards and the 
installation or repair of fire protection appliances, 
and would be required to investigate the causes and 
circumstances of fires, these matters being taken 
up in detail in the ordinance. 

One section of particular interest, designed to put 
teeth in the attempts for effective fire prevention, 
imposes upon a negligent owner, or other culpable 
person, the liability for the costs and expenses of 
extinguishing any fire resulting from neglect to 
comply properly with the orders of the fire chief. 
This section reads as follows: 

“Section 11—Liaspitity ror Costs anp ExPEnses.—In 
the event of a fire resulting directly or indirectly from any 
omission or neglect to comply properly with any written 
order of the chief as provided in this ordinance, any such 
owner, lessee, occupant, or person culpable or negligent in 
respect thereto shall be liable to the city of or the 
payment of all costs and expenses of the fire department 
incurred in and about the use of employees, apparatus and 
materials in the extinguishment of any fires resulting from 
such cause. The amount of such costs and expenses shal! 
be fixed by the — , and shall be collected by him in a 
civil action wherein the city of shall be plaintiff and 
the party culpable or negligent as above set forth shal! be 
defendant. When collected, such costs and expenses shall 
a = into the city treasury and credited to the ——~ 

und, 


The committee states that it has found that such 
a regulation has been adopted by several American 
cities; that it is advocated by fire prevention ex- 
perts; that its legality has been upheld in the courts 
of New York, Maryland and Ohio, and that it is 
enforceable. 











An American Traffic Supervisor’s Observations 


in Paris and London 


HE first thing that impresses an American in 

Paris is the seeming danger to pedestrians in 

crossing the streets, as there is little effort 
made by traffic officers to protect them. Pedes- 
trian fatalities are, however, very low as compared 
with those in London and American cities, which is 
rather surprising under the conditions. This 1s 
possibly due to the fact that a large percentage of 
the motor drivers in Paris are experienced taxi 
chauffeurs, who operate small cars, under rigid 
mechanical inspection, and are able to stop their 
cars within a few feet. In the wider boulevards, 
like the Champs Elysées, there are numerous 
“refuges” or safety islands by means of which a 
pedestrian can cross one lane of traffic at a time, 
thereby reducing the chances of accident. 

There are very few electric signals in Paris, 
and these are manually controlled, with only one 
light, a red disc about 8 inches in diameter. When 
the red signal is not showing, traffic proceeds, and 
a mounted officer in the center notifies the officer 
operating the signal when to change it. The of- 
ficers at intersections use a white baton. 

There are a number of one-way streets in Paris, 
which are marked only by entrances and exits. At 
points like the Arc de Triumph, where a number 
of boulevards converge, the rotary traffic system 
is in operation. 

In London, as 


in the whole of the British 


Islands, traffic drives to the left, vehicles overtak- 
ing.and passing on the right, and this is very con- 


fusing and dangerous to Americans, until they be- 
come accustomed to it. Traffic is much greater 
in London than in Paris, but in neither city does 
it compare in density to traffic in the larger Ameri- 
can cities. 

There are no electric signals in London, traffic 
being controlled by whistle and the hand. At sev- 
eral dangerous points underpasses are provided for 
pedestrians, such as at Westminster Bridge, but | 
found they were very little used. One of the big 
problems of Superintendent F. Claro, in charge of 
trafic at Scotland Yard, is the handling of th: 
large racing crowds in the vicinity of London, such 
as the Derby and Epsom. Posters are sent out 
designating the various routes by which traffic may 
approach the tracks, and the arrangements seem 
very thorough. 

All men on traffic duty in London must be at 
least five ten inches in height, the uniform being a 
dark, tight-fitting tunic with dark helmet. Th: 
London traffic officer has a certain aloofness about 
him, which is rarely found in traffic officers in the 
United States, and I cannot conceive of a passing 
motorist addressing him by his first name, which ‘s 
frequently heard in our cities. He seems too dig- 
nified for that. , 

Traffic in London moves much slower than in 
American cities, and drivers never become impatient 
while waiting for their signal; there is none of the 
disorderly honking of horns that is heard with us 


4 CAPTAIN EUGENE CASEY, 
Supervisor of Traffic, New Orleans Police Department. 
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How Milwaukee Grown-ups Play 


By Weaver W. Pangburn 


Playground and Recreation Association of America 


)NSPICUOUS on a little circular issued 
in Milwaukee is a photograph of a lighted 
schoolhouse. Against the dull gray of 
ky every window blazes a warm radiance, 
sting welcome and good cheer. 

e effect is symbolic of the service given 
waukee citizens by its Public Schools Ex- 
ion Department in. cooperation with other 


WELL-LIGHTED GYMNASIUM 


pal commissions. If one 
d thirteen such photographs of 
schoolhouses in a row, he 
d get a more complete idea of 
xtent of the social center pro- 
i which Miss Dorothy Enderis, 
e School Department, is immedi- 
lirector. The department ex- 
a cordial invitation to all citi- 
») “visit the social center of your neigh- 
|. Become acquainted with your neigh- 
’ Its announcement outlines an al- 
t bewildering array of activities that would 
tiresome to read if one did not picture the 
ing recreational and cultural possibilities be- 
the cold list of words. 
Under industrial and craft activities are ap- 
rts, cabinet making, china painting, cook- 
that work or play?), home nursing, 
work, lamp-shade making, millinery, 
rk, personal health and care, reed 


Now for the vigorous big-muscle activities: 
indoor baseball, basket-ball, volley-ball, boxing 
(for amateur Tunneys or Dempseys), and 
gymnastics for men and women. That gives 
ample opportunity for white-collar clerks, busi- 
ness executives, secretaries, and all the army 
of folk engaged in sedentary occupations. Bil- 
liards and table games, though less strenuous, 

belong in this list. 

In the next group are the debating 
clubs, dramatics, public speaking 
classes, parliamentary law classes,— 
this is getting learned indeed,—bands, 
orchestras, minstrel troupes, glee 
clubs, and other activities withowm 
end. We almost left out the married 
people’s dancing class. And there is 
the ukulele club—visions of Hawaii! 

Over all this indoor evening pro- 
gram, which had a total attendance 
of 686,070 from September, 1925, to 


EXTERIOR OF MILWAUKEE RECREATION CENTER 


May 1, 1926, Milwaukee writes this text: 
“During working hours man makes a living. 
During hours of leisure, he makes a life.” 


An Impressive Program of Summer Sports for 
All 

So much for Milwaukee at play indoors 
when the breezes blow cold from Lake Michi- 
gan. Now let us tour the city parks and play- 
grounds in the summer, under the guidance of 
the Milwaukee Amateur Athletic Association, 
organized under the School Extension Depart- 





work, and sewing. There is plenty of chance 
in that list to develop a hobby and to educate 
one's ingers to deftness and skill. 


ment. “Sports for all” is the slogan of this As- 
sociation, which takes pride not only in the 
numerical growth of all the sixteen sports fos- 
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A CHECKERS TOURNAMENT 


tered in-1925, but also, and particularly, in “the 
conduct’ and sportsmanship displayed in the 
various games.” The Association gives special 
credit to the Park Department, which, by plac- 
ing its fifty parks at the disposal of the organi- 
zers of athletics, makes their impressive pro- 
gram possible. The familiar leagues—business 
men’s, industrial, women’s Sunday School, and 
others—are the mechanism by which the inter- 
est of a large number of players throughout 
the city is maintained. All-city meets further 
stimulate rivalry and enthusiasm. The sports 
include swimming and canoeing, hard and soft 
baseball, basketball, cycling, football, horse- 
which is no mean sport,—ice hockey, ice 
skating, soccer, tennis, track and field events, 
and volley-ball. To these there were added 
for the 1926 season the following: snowshoe- 
ing, hiking, bowling on the green, curling, ski- 
ing, and a dog derby. The individual entrants 
who played in 1,597 contests or games in the 
1926 season totaled 11,097. And those twelve 


shoes,— 
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A BATTLE ON THE CINDER-PATH 











MILWAUKEE'S FIRST SKI-MEET 


thousand players are a much better record than 
twelve million spectators would have been, ac 
cording to Milwaukeans. 

There seems to be no upper age limit in Mil- 
waukee play, for one E. C. Hiil, 74 years old, 
appeared on one of the figure-skating programs 
of the season. 

The Milwaukee parks which are so gener- 
ously thrown open for the sports program have 
the great merit of being well distributed. As 
everybody knows, accessibility is a prime virtue 
in a park. The range of the park recreatior 
facilities is so great that it can only be hinted 
at here. There are two municipal golf courses 
fifty-four tennis courts, nine swimming pools 
four large toboggan slides, and many other 
facilities. As for the patronage, there are 0 
separate figures for adults and children. The 
police estimate for the total 1924 attendance 
was six millions. (The population of the cit) 
is 563,963.) The Public Works Department 
shares in the recreation program by maintain 
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seven natatoriums, instructors for which 
furnished by the omnipresent Extension 


Department of the schools. 


Sixteen Years of Progress 

is impressive adult play program fur- 

s a decided contrast to the situation six- 

teen years ago, when Milwaukee had no public 
»rounds and no social center activities. In 
year, 1911, the community seriously set 
about planning to organize its leisure. Row- 
land Haynes of the Playground and Recreation 
\ssociation of America was employed to make 
survey of conditions and possibilities. The 
lire needs which he disclosed aroused civic 
leaders to action. In the same year, a state 
law was passed giving communities which de- 
sired to go into municipal recreation the privi- 
lege of putting the question to a vote of the 
people at any election. Milwaukee promptly 
voted in favor of a municipal program. The 


HIGH-SCHOOL ART CLASS DECORATING 
FURNITURE 








A GRACEFUL DIVE, AT THE MILWAUKEE HUNGARIAN FOLK DANCERS AT AN EVENING 


WATER SPORTS 
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law permitted a tax levy of 2/10 of a mill on 
all taxable property, the fund to be turned over 
to the School Board. Later, Milwaukee went 
to the polls again and increased this tax from 
2/10 to 4/10. 

While this action marked the actual begin- 
ning of the program, much educational work 
had taken place before as a result of the efforts 
of the Women’s Club of Wisconsin. This far- 
seeing body conducted social center activities 
as a demonstration and financed them from its 
own funds. The School Board, seeing their 
value, took over the social centers for a short 
time, but as a shortage of funds made curtail- 
ment necessary, the social center activities were 
naturally the first to be dropped. With the 
later establishment of the special tax fund by 
popular vote, all financial worries came to an 
end. The School Board now set apart $25,- 
000 from its contingent fund and conducted two 
social centers for four months to show the peo- 








BUSHELS OF BIRD-HOUSES, SOON TO BE READY 
FOR RENT 
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ple the possibilities and to start the movement 
in a small way. When the special tax fund 
was available, the full program began. 
Happily, there has been a most satisfactory 
relation between the School Board Extension 
Department and other city departments. The 
law stated that if any other board or commis- 
sion had facilities for use in recreation, the 
School Board and the said commission might 
cooperate in that the School Board could fur- 
nish organization, instruction, and supervision. 
“The cooperation between the Park Board and 
the recreation department of the School Board 
is most splendid,” states Miss Enderis. This 
point is given special emphasis here because in 
some cities the smooth working of the recrea- 
tion program falls down on account of pulling 
and hauling between municipal departments. 


Costs and Fees 


Extensive as the Milwaukee program is, it 
employs only five men and three women on full 
time the year round. However, the part-time 
workers bring the total recreation leaders and 
instructors of the department for participants 
of all ages to 427 men and 307 women. The 
expenditure from January, 1926, to December, 
exclusive of December salaries, totaled $304,- 
796.33. This sum included more than $58,000 
for equipment purchased during the year. 


Since the taxpayers themselves support the 
program, there are very few activities for 
which fees are charged. The Park Department 
‘dances weré,run on fees of 25 cents an even- 
ing. A small fee is charged for golf. A dol- 
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lar fee is charged for the social center actiyj. 
ties, but in the case of classes, persons attend- 
ing 75 per cent of the sessions from the date 
of enrollment to the close have the money re- 
funded. This fee is really a deposit. 

When asked whether certain: racial groups 
in the city displayed more interest in some rec- 
reations than in others, Miss Enderis replied 
that participation in both sports and other ac- 
tivities was quite balanced in different sections 
of the city. Milwaukee does not seem to be 
afraid of the question of Sunday sports, since 
a great many football games are played upon 
the seventh day. 

A playground is commonly thought to refer 
to a play space for little children, but the play- 
grounds which have athletic fields are used to 
a great extent by adults in the evenings, for 
they are open until 9:30 o'clock. In Milwau- 
kee 50 per cent of the evening attendance is 
adult. 

The people of Milwaukee are thoroughly in 
sympathy with the program for the use of lei- 
sure in their city. They indicate that not only 
in their action at the polls, but also in the way 
in which they eagerly participate. Many of 
them have turned naturally to the sports and 
social center activities because, as children, they 
played on the playgrounds. So perhaps one of 
the best ways to teach people how to play is to 
catch them when they are young and give them 
playgrounds with good leaders. Yet Milwau- 
kee catches them whether they’re young or old 
and. whether they were born in Massachusetts 
or Moscow, or Munich. People are learning 
hgw to play in Milwaukee, and they like it. 


Community Singing in Milwaukee 


OMMUNITY singing as a band concert 

feature has proved so popular in Milwaukee 

during the 1926 and 1927 seasons that it will 
undoubtedly be included in the 1928 programs, says 
J. J. Handley, President of the Park Board. In 
former years soloists or scenes from popular operas 
were offered. Both were popular, but community 
singing, which is cheaper than opera singing, is 
favored by the greater number of peuple, ior it 
gives the listener a chance to participate in the 
concert. 

Community singing is a part of the regular band 
concert program in five of Milwaukee’s parks. An 
attendance of 18,000 at a single concert in Wash- 
ington Park was recorded, and some Lake Park 
concerts drew 10,000 people. Many people came 
just for the community singing feature, arriving 
just before the sings began and leaving immediately 
afterward. 

For the past two years, Frederick Carberry, a 
Milwaukeean with a national reputation as a leader 
in group singing, has directed the sings. “The secret 
of the success of community singing,” says Mr. 
Carberry, “is that everybody loves to sing. When 


everyone around them is singing, they forget their 
self-consciousness and enjoy themselves.” 

Printed programs are distributed at each band 
concert with the words of the songs selected for the 
evening. These programs are donated by the Mil- 
waukee Journal, a local newspaper, which volun- 
teered to print them. Plenty of light to read the 
programs is furnished by electric lights strung at 
intervals over the arena, which is filled with 
benches. 


Although the band selections vary at the con- 
certs in each of the parks, the same songs are sung 
at each park during the week. Each week there 
is an entire new program of songs. Soloists, 
“planted” in the audience, add variety to the pro- 
grams, when they respond to Mr. Carberry’s invita- 
tion to sing selections alone. 

Musicians of the Civic Music Association juds¢ 
the singing at each of the parks each week and 
grade it. At the end of the year a plaque is 
awarded by the Milwaukee Journa! to the park 
with the highest average. 


P. W. KOEPPEN. 























Philadelphia’s Public Library Is 


HE new main building of The Free Library 
. { Philadelphia, designed by Horace Trum- 
ier after the classically conceived Ministry 
Marine in Paris, has a simplicity and a dignity 
uld easily give it rank among the notable 
buildings of the largest American cities 
t stood alone. But the Library has been 
setting appropriate to its massive propor- 
is situated halfway between the City Hall 
magnificent new Art Museum, on the Park- 
vay—the wide diagonal thoroughfare that has been 
reat hrough the demolition of hundreds of old 
in the process of Philadelphia’s correc- 
William Penn’s gridiron plan. In the 
levelopment of the Parkway, the Library 
is neighbors the new million-dollar home 
ranklin Institute, the American Philo- 
Society’s headquarters, and the Mastbaum 
Rodin Museum. 
n entrance facing the Parkway has three 
rways reached by a broad flight of steps 
rtico with twelve colossal columns. The 
ire decorated with symbolic figures rep- 
Writing and Printing. The view south 
rom the portico includes the dignified 
Cathedral of Saints Peter and Paul, 
tower of the Elverson Building, the City 
* surmounted by the figure of William 
Masonic Temple and the impressive bulk 
idemy of Natural Sciences. 


in Proposed Cultural Center 


The building completely equipped will represent 
a total cost of between six and seven million dol- 
lars. It is 300 feet long and 200 feet deep, with 
granite base and Indiana limestone walls. It is 
well lighted, well ventilated, and completely fire- 
proof, with a capacity of 1,500,000 books besides 
numerous special collections. There is a stack 
capacity of 1,000,000 volumes; and, in addition to 
the most modern equipment and facilities for 
readers’ convenience and comfort, the Library con- 
tains club rooms, a map room, a print room, and 
a manuscript room. The third floor is devoted to 
exhibition rooms for rare books and prints, and an 
innovation has been introduced in the form of an 
open-air reading-room on the roof. Another in- 
novation is a sound-proof room with pianos, 
enabling the students to run through scores before 
taking them from the building. 

This new edifice is regarded as the climax of 
library achievement in Philadelphia, which has 
one of the largest and most important free library 
systems in the country housed in thirty separate 
buildings. There are 185 libraries in the city and 
its immediate vicinity and, as is appropriate to the 
city boasting the oldest library in the country, the 
number constantly increases. It is fitting that the 
beautiful new building should occupy so advan- 
tageous a position on the Parkway and in the very 
heart of the section which, according to the city 
plans, is to be Philadelphia’s cultural center. 
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Costs of City Government, Net Debt, Per 
Capita Valuations and Levies: 1926 


From the Forthcoming Report of the Bureau of the Census, U. S. Department of 
Commerce, on “Financial Statistics of Cities Having a Population of Over 30,000 : 1926,” 





GOVERNMENTAL-CosT PAYMENTS FOR EXPENSES OF MUNICIPAL DEPARTMENTS: 1926 


Group V All Protection to Charities 
Cities of 30,000 General General Person and Conservation Hospitals an 
to 50,000 Departments Government Property of Health Sanitation Highways  Correctiond 
170 Charleston, W. Va ; $1,211,272 $76,261 $259 392 $36,876 $90,635 $46,480 $14.91) 
Per capita ; 24.27 1.53 5.20 0.74 1.82 0.93 0.30 
Per cent of total 6.3 21.4 3.0 7.5 3.8 l 
171 Pontiac, Mich 1,535,451 129,294 242,625 44,771 82,498 124,824 92 39 
Per capita 30.83 2.60 4.88 0.90 1.66 2.51 1.86 
Per cent of total 8.4 15.8 2.9 5.4 6 I 
172 Medford. Mass 1,705,315 121,759 306,625 18,524 141,183 156,293 43,687 
Per capita 34.31 2.45 6.16 : 2.84 3.15 0&8 
Per cent of total 7.1 17.9 1.1 8.3 9.2 26 
173 McKeesport, Pa 1,325,475 71,338 211,295 21,727 115,522 78,003 
Per capita 26.78 1.44 4.27 6.44 3.33 1.58 
Per cent of total 5.4 16.0 1.6 8.7 5.9 
174 Worm, Fe. ..« . - 1,059 627 75,887 156,134 13,292 82,180 92,265 13 
Per capita... awih 21.45 1.54 3.17 0.27 1.66 1.87 0 
Per cent of total...... 7.2 14.7 1.3 7.8 8.7 0.1 
175 Haverhill, Mass 1,951,678 90,016 360,728 84,805 88,786 230,021 258,667 
Per capita ‘ 39 .64 1.83 7.33 1.72 1.80 4.6 5.2 
Per cent of total. . F 4.6 18.5 4.3 4.5 11.8 13 
176 Bay City, Mich : 1,867,636 69,013 325,929 10,696 40,712 107,086 42 
Per capita . 27.91 1.41 6.65 0.22 0.83 2.19 l 
Per cent of total. . P 5.0 23.9 0.8 3.0 7.8 4 
177 Elmira, N. Y ; : 1,604,798 109,250 240,254 27,599 68,788 173,877 104,35 
Per capita... 32.75 2.23 4.91 0.56 1.40 3.55 2 
Per cent of total nae 6.8 15.0 1.7 3 10.8 r 
178 Newport News, Va i 745,853 81,654 164,784 12,722 51,240 50,647 27 
Per capita..... 15.28 1.67 3.38 0.26 1.05 1.04 f 
Per cent of total.... 10.9 22.1 Law 6.9 6.8 7 
179 Stockton, Calif re ; 
Per capita Statistics not yet available 
Per cent of total : 
180 Galveston, Tex ss ee 1,261,080 54,028 293,331 25,098 82,378 149,446 222,26 
4... eee 26 .06 1.12 6.06 0.52 1.70 3.09 4.59 
Per cent of total..... 4.3 23.4 2.0 6.5 11.9 17. 
181 Chelsea, Mass........ 1,928,709 118,913 434,702 23,817 117,298 227,475 116,011 
Oe” Sarre 40.01 2.47 9.02 0.70 2.43 4.72 2.4] 
Per cent of total... . 6.2 22.5 1.8 6.1 11.8 6.( 
182 Perth Amboy, N. J ey 1,362,074 82,222 253,109 29,933 123,991 113,520 24,200 
Per capita , 28 .32 1.71 De 6s 0.62 2.58 2.3 0.5 
Per cent of total 6.0 18.6 2.2 9.1 8.3 1.8 
183 Pittsfield, Mass ‘axe 1,532,563 79,239 264,855 47,140 69,753 211,663 48 918 
Per capita............. 31.86 1.65 5.51 0.98 . 4.40 1.02 
Per cent of total 5.2 17.2 3.1 4.6 13.8 3.2 
184 Greensboro, N.C......... 907,905 119,973 171,904 40,912 55,155 95,725 15,94¢ 
Per capita betas 18.99 2.51 3.60 0.86 1.15 2.00 0.; 
Per cent of total. .... 13.2 19.0 4.5 6.1 10.5 1.8 
185 Montgomery, Ala a 940 ,548 71,762 213,909 28,412 74,708 65,860 15,732 
Per capita 19.68 1.50 4.47 0.59 1.56 1.38 0.33 
Per cent of total ; 7.6 22.7 3.0 7.9 7.0 1.7 
186 Lima, Ohio....... ‘ 1,105,068 72,824 141,110 15,023 31,912 120,973 25,064 
Per capita ' 23.17 1.53 2.95 6.31 6.67 3.54 0 
Per cent of total 6.6 12.8 1.4 2.9 10.9 :. 
187 Madison, Wis....... i 2,076,378 100,027 357,936 55,929 175,716 144,660 27,56 
4.) eee 43 .62 2.10 7.53 1.17 3.69 3.04 0.08 
Per cent of total... .. 4.8 17.3 2.7 8.5 6.9 l.o 
188 Lexington, Ky bebe’ 1,132,134 78,622 281,815 37,849 77,911 122,531 82,79 
Per capita........ 23.83 1.66 5.94 6.80 1.64 2.58 17 
Per cent of total. . 6.9 24.9 3.3 6.9 10.8 
189 East Chicago, Ind 1,353,621 80,619 286,061 22,279 135,830 80,109 
Per capita ee 28 .62 1.70 6.05 0.47 2.87 1 
Per cent of total. ... 6.0 21.1 1.6 10.0 5 
190 Aurora, Ill.... pie. 960,004 88,148 176,555 13,091 58,999 1g 
Per capita. . 20 .92 1.92 3.85 0,29 1.29 
Per cent of total...... 9.2 18.5 1.4 6.1 ‘ -. 
191 New Rochelle, N. Y . 3,114,036 192,014 605,094 35,857 289,508 426,111 106 ae 
Per capita. . 67.99 4.19 13.22 6.78 6.32 $.31 2 
Per cent of total 6.2 19.5 1.2 9.3 13. 4 
192 Evanston, Ill......... 2,035,887 109,762 356,076 42,350 139,979 199,487 ov 
Per capita 45.14 2.43 7.90 0.94 3.10 43 
Per cent of total 5.4 17.6 2.1 6.9 8 oF 
193 Columbus, Ga....... 978,395 56,788 202,904 31,282 93,652 86,317 0,4 
Per capita....... : 21.74 1.26 4.51 0.70 2.08 1.92 = 
Per cent of total.... 5.8 20.7 3.2 9.6 8.8 pod 
194 Muncie, Ind 984,928 49.662 175,571 8,098 28,498 67,643 6A 
Per capita 23.03 1.1 3.93 6.18 6.64 1.51 
Per cent of total..... 5.0 17.8 0.8 2.9 6.8 2 
195 Waco, Tex....... athens 1,123,351 50,015 253,832 19,562 41,418 177,600 17 
Per capita........ 25.19 1.12 5.60 0.44 6.93 3.98 
Per cent of total 4.5 22.6 7 3.7 15.8 a1 4 
196 Jamestown, N.Y.... 1,566,729 92,338 234,437 25,613 62,055 168,032 “~ 
Per capita. ... 35.37 2.08 3.29 6.58 1.40 3.79 
Per cent of total... . 5.9 15.0 1 4.0 10.8 


For notes, see end of table. Numbers at left of city names indicate rank in population, 
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rough the courtesy of W. M. Steuart, Director, and Starke M. Grogan, Chief Statistician for 


of ics of States and Cities of the Bureau of the Census, THe AMERICAN City is again privileged to 
ayhlish, in advance of issuance by the Department of Commerce, a tabulation of important financial sta- 
éj of cities. Those here presented are for the fiscal year 1926 and cover all cities having from 
3.000 to 50,000 population, according to the Census Bureau’s estimates of population for the middle of 


the fiscal year reported, 
similar figures for cities of from 50,000 to 100,000 population were published in Tae AMERICAN 
City for October, 1927, and the largest population groups will be covered next month. 


2vMENTAL-Cost PAYMENTS, CONTINUED Per Capita Per Per 
Assessed Capita Capita 
Valuation Levy Levy for Esti- 


Net Dest fer City for All Government mated 
Schools Libraries Recreation Miscellaneous Total Per Capita Government Purposes of City Population 
$648,620 $17,161 $8,126 $12,810 $2,961,983 $59.36 $2,117.75 $48.05 $35.90 49,900 
13.00 0.34 6.16 0.26 
53.5 1.4 0.7 Zoe 
755,968 18,161 27,378 17,540 4,110,745 82.55 1,095.99 56 .66 41.16 49 800 
15.18 0.36 0.55 0.35 
19.2 3 1.8 eS 
726,744 22,328 63,736 104,436 3,002,502 60.41 1,315.45 43.41 39.90 49,700 
14.62 0.45 1.28 2.10 
42.6 1.3 3.7 6.1 
753,029 9,000 16,098 49,463 2,138,942 43.21 918 .55 35.58 25.72 49,500 
15.21 0.18 0.33 1.00 
56.8 0.7 1.2 3.7 
583,665 2,045 21,123 31,726 1,970,626 39.89 958.27 28.71 22.52 49,400 
11.82 6.04 6.43 6.64 
55.1 0.2 2.0 3.0 
659,444 40,315 50,627 88,269 1,543,354 31.35 1,349.04 41.01 36.48 *49 232 
13.39 6.82 1.03 1.79 
33.8 2.1 2.6 4.5 
703,595 20,398 20,012 15,968 4,013,129 81.90 983.62 35.38 28 .34 49,000 
14.36 0.42 0.33 
51.4 1.5 1.2 
743,311 15,159 28,041 94,168 3,436,900 70.14 938 .33 37.08 29 .96 49,000 
15.17 6.31 0.57 1.92 
46.3 0.9 5.9 
314,569 1,200 5,618 35,809 6,147,861 125.98 622.08 19.63 16.86 48,800 
6.45 0.02 12 0.73 
42.2 0.2 0.8 4.8 
48,600 
Statistics not yet available 
308.716 . sesdae 19,708 21,112 8,154,411 168.48 1,162.63 46.99 24.76 48 400 
8.13 cons 0.41 0.44 
31.2 onan 1.6 ) 
659,809 25,833 73,991 120,860 2,749,426 57.04 1,112.55 45.39 43 .37 48,200 
13.69 0.54 1.54 2.51 
34.2 1.3 3.8 . 
615,283 16,834 28,522 74,451 5,660,384 117.68 928.80 45.03 32.42 48,100 
12.79 0.35 0.59 .55 
. 45.2 1.2 2.1 5.5 
695,474 25,000 21,826 68,695 2,388,000 49.65 1,169.95 38 .02 33.11 48,100 
| 14.46 6.52 0.45 1.43 
r 45.4 1.6 1.4 4.5 
. 379,577 13,186 2,320 13,207 7,799,443 163.17 1,869.49 40.14 13.96 47,800 
: 7.94 0.28 0.05 0.28 
2 11.8 1.5 0.3 1.5 
9 379,800 5,956 30,365 54,044 3,917,542 81.96 727 .49 23 .64 11.28 47,800 
7.95 0.12 0.64 1.13 
40.4 0.6 3.2 5.7 
616,786 18,778 8,923 53,679 5,881,661 123.31 1,695.87 41.04 33 .60 47,700 
12.93 0.39 0.19 i.13 
55.8 B 0.8 4.9 
~ 1,023,877 43,458 97,369 49,846 4,895,652 102.85 2,903.36 62 .46 50.78 47,600 
21.51 0.91 2.05 1.05 
19.3 2.1 4.7 2.4 
400,569 9,147 30,928 9,965 1,975,172 41.58 1,164.51 42.27 27.00 47,500 
8.43 0.19 0.65 0.21 
35.4 0.8 2.7 0.9 
609,903 32,115 78,592 28,113 4,287,334 90.64 1,685.00 45.75 34.71 47,300 
12.89 6.68 1.66 6.59 
45.1 2.4 5.8 2.1 
476,930 15,740 36,739 14,640 1,239,090 27 .00 415.03 37.27 29 .09 45,900 
10.39 0.34 0.80 0.32 
8 49.7 1.6 3.8 1.5 
1,178,302 33,764 136,952 116,206 6,638,374 144.94 2,746.62 85.69 70 .64 45,800 
25.73 0.74 2.99 2.54 
37.8 1.1 4.4 3.7 
1.029 220 40,582 77,516 39,715 2,794,153 61.95 631.49 71.47 56.57 45,100 
22 .82 .90 1.72 0.88 
0 .6 2.0 3.8 2.0 
1,970 5,037 30,608 29,993 2,197,087 48.82 995.79 27.85 17.92 45,000 
7.47 0.11 6.68 0.67 
1 0.5 3.1 3.1 
17,910 19,500 21,855 13,991 1,305,118 29.20 1,287.88 32.58 22.80 44,700 
13.38 0.44 49 0.31 
60.7 2.0 2.2 4 
“ 9, 183 16,211 33,165 6,863 3,277,410 73.48 1,301.01 41.97 29.79 44,600 
42 0.36 0.74 0.15 
15.4 1.4 3.0 0.6 
eh. re 20,614 47 433 3,835,388 86.58 1,368.56 43 .16 32.09 44,300 
6.36 0.47 .07 
16.3 1.3 3.0 


For notes, see end of table. Numbers at left of city names indicate rank in population. 
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GOVERNMENTAL-Cost PAYMENTS For EXPENSES OF MUNICIPAL DEPARTMENTS: 1926 
All Protection to 


Group V 2 Charities 
Cities of 30,000 General General Person and Coriservation Hospitals and 
to 50,000 Departments Government Property of Health Sanitation Highways Corr. ctions 
Muskegon, Mich.......... $1,266,886 $59,026 $213,245 $29,748 $97,476 $43318 —s53 979 
nates eae 28 .60 1.33 4.82 6.67 2.20 6.99 12 
Per cent of total........ 4.7 16.8 2.3 7.7 3.4 43 
Fitchburg, Mass.......... 1,675,345 £2,630 295,424 53,436 71,632 253.648 3 
ini lit ae 37.90 1.87 6.68 1.21 1.62 8.74 16 
Per cent of total........ 4.9 17 .6 3.2 4. 15.2 12.2 
San Jose, Calif........... 1,584,431 68,878 257,067 31,455 40,110 89,974 = 
DUP GRNRL oh0> +s evens 35.93 1.56 5.83 0.71 6.91 ihn 
Per cent of total........ 4.3 16.2 2.0 2.5 “a 
Pueblo, Colo............. 1,140,574 63,844 227,449 34,409 23,508 125,371 34i0 
Per capita. ............ 25.98 1.45 5.19 6.78 0.54 2.36 608 
Per cent of total........ 5 19.9 3.0 1.0 03 
Brookline, Mass.......... 2,453,117 110,282 539,253 92,513 216,703 445,490 33.452 
or 55.88 1 12.28 2.11 10.15 6.7% 
Per cent of total........ 4.5 22.0 3.8 8.8 18.1 14 
Chicopee, Mass........... 1,322,721 72,508 271,240 41,292 70,226 186,166 — 110,613 
a. 30 .69 1.68 6. 6.96 1.63 4.3 3 57 
Per cent of total........ 5.5 20.5 3.1 5.3 14 84 
Lorain, Ohio. ............ 1,010,648 85,274 178,475 15,697 24,215 116,604 9.499 
Per capita............. 23.45 1.98 0.36 6.56 3. veo 
Per cent of total........ 8.4 1.6 2.4 11.5 09 
Williamsport, Pa......... . 1,038,124 65,115 198 366 12,349 28,713 118,542 40.969 
ae 24.09 1.51 4.60 0.29 0.67 _ 0.95 
Per cent of total........ 6.3 19 2 2.8 11.4 3.9 
Butte, Mont............. 888,684 72,213 185,933 5,408 81,502 86,632 ot 
Per capita.............- 20.72 1.68 4.34 0.13 1.90 2.02 6.05 
Per cent of total........ 8.1 20.9 0.6 9.2 9.7 02 
Salem, Mass............. 1,627,781 85,382 281,242 57,849 142,582 200,955 149.719 
caer bategs 37.94 1.99 6.56 1.35 3.32 4.69 $49 
Per cent of total........ 5.2 17.3 3.6 8.8 12.3 9.2 
Hamilton, Ohio........... 997,126 86,577 187,993 13,343 56,997 68,609 20,520 
Per capita............. 23.30 2.02 4.39 0.31 1.33 1.60 0.48 
Per cent of total........ 8.7 18.9 1.3 5.7 6.8 2.1 
Durham, N.C.........-. 836,031 73,491 165,160 14,842 93,060 102,623 25, 106 
Per ts dunewsocese 19.53 1.72 3.85 0.35 2.17 5. 0.59 
Per cent of total... .... 8.8 19.8 1.8 11.1 12.3 3.0 
Battle Creek, Mich... .. 1,108,279 73,190 208,809 30,450 23,817 86,166 ain 
PUP GRIER. 2c caccvccces 26 .02 1.72 4.90 0.71 0.56 2.02 0.10 
Per cent of total... .... 6.6 18.8 2.7 2.1 7.8 04 
Everett, Mass...........- 1,704,036 103,935 344,379 28,864 91,386 118,203 84,522 
Per capita............. 40 .09 2.45 8.11 0.68 2.15 2.78 1.99 
Per cent of total........ : 6.1 20.3 1.7 4 4.9 5 
Springfield, Mo.........-. 927.79 49,906 204,075 8,916 39,794 85,020 34,061 
PPE Gs wacoetsecces ; 1.18 4 0.21 0.94 2.01 0.82 
Per cent of total........ 5.4 22.0 1.0 4.3 9.2 3.7 
Columbia, S. C..........-. 932,243 58,170 218,536 26,368 67,123 130,301 28,551 
yg Se 22.30 1.39 5 0.63 1.61 3.1 0.68 
Per cent of total........ 6.2 23.4 2.8 7.2 14.0 3.1 
Stamford, Conn.......... 1,762,185 134,828 337,768 24,771 167,182 239,875 56,678 
Per capita...........-. 43.26 3.23 8.1 6.59 4.01 8.7 1.36 
Per cent of total........ on 19.2 1.4 9.5 13.6 3.2 
Dubuque, Iowa........... 1,012,975 57,913 222,000 12,198 63,656 104,469 3,000 
PE Grd eeeecsovnce 24.53 1.40 5 0.30 1.54 2. 0.0 
Per cent of total........ 5.7 1.2 6.3 10.3 0.3 
cy errr Tr 1,096,772 82,779 192,972 14,801 24,227 125,551 1,800 
eee 26.75 2.02 4.70 0.36 0.59 3.06 0.4 
Per cent of total........ : 7.5 17.7 1.3 2.2 11.4 0.2 
Council Bluffs, Iowa... ... 942,886 51,931 115,466 8,052 52,937 73,703 
Per is cethwhe bess « 23.40 1.29 2.86 0.20 1.31 1.83 
Per cent of total........ 5.5 12.2 0.9 5.6 7.8 
Rock Island, Ill.......... 721,570 41,575 101,355 24,111 33,127 84,601 1,202 
| eee 17.90 1.03 2.51 0.60 0.82 2.10 0.03 
Per cent of total........ 5.8 4.1 3.3 4.6 11.7 0.2 
Portsmouth, Ohio......... 811,039 76,348 107,571 6,164 26,297 78,711 57,398 
| ae 20.38 1.92 2.71 0.15 0.66 1.98 1.4 
Per cent of total........ 9.4 13.3 0.8 3.2 my 7.1 
Taunton, Mass........... 1,271,437 72,068 247,607 53,284 50,673 149,561 102,872 
SERGI: icthsweene 32.03 1.82 6.24 1.34 1.28 3.7 2.38 
Per cent of total........ : 5.7 19.5 4.2 4.0 11.8 8.1 
Superior, Wis............ 1,407,008 99,078 334,067 28,592 52,361 113,943 9,698 
PO MER: wh Kc cvescece 35.47 2.50 8.41 0.72 1.32 2.87 0.24 
Per cent of total........ 7.0 23.8 2.0 3.7 8.1 0.7 
Ps” Sena 804,176 56,596 168,381 15,590 36,601 63,777 8,50 
ON ee 20 .57 1.45 4. 0.40 0.94 1.63 ).22 
Per cent of total........ 7.0 21.0 1.9 4.6 7.9 Lt 
New Brunswick, N.J..... 1,303,682 73,508 259,048 20,795 109,110 113,420 42,415 
Per capita............. 33.51 1.89 6. 6.53 2.80 2.92 1.08 
Per cent of total. ....... 5.6 0 1.6 8.4 8.7 3.8 
Lynchburg, Va........... 1,036,994 113,519 211,181 34,297 74,758 99,994 85,018 
SPCR Jb oonascecese 26.93 2.95 48 0.89 1.94 2.59 2.2 
Per cent of total........ 10.9 20.3 3.3 7.2 9.7 54 
SE cE cn eeen'e ven 926,342 72,399 146,039 9,720 68,660 107,343 67,157 
PS a k'a.55 6 00s cnk 24.25 1.90 3.82 0.25 * 1.80 2.81 1.00 
Per cent of total........ 7.8 15.7 1.0 7.4 11.6 Es 
ce eee 649,434 26,456 140,442 4,577 27,876 63,407 3,0 
Per capita............. 17.09 0.70 3.70 0.12 6.73 1.66 0.08 
Per cent of total 4.1 21.6 0.7 4.3 9.7 05 
Ogden, Utah........ 918,405 68,337 137,765 a 31,808 85,907 4,70 
Per capita... ... 24.43 1.82 3.66 35 6.85 2.29 0.13 
Per cent of total 7.4 15.0 1.4 3.5 9.4 0.5 
4 See 1,087,196 76,721 as 12,819 98,480 104,637 vee 
_ temnpagengeegs 29.07 2.05 64 34 2.63 2.80 
Per cent of total 7.1 12.5 1.2 9.1 9.7 
For notes, see end of table. Numbers at left of city names indicate rank in population. 
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-nTaL-Cost PAYMENTS, CONTINUED Per Capita Per 
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For notes, see end of table. Numbers at left of city names indicate rank in population. 
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Esti- 


P " Government mated 
Libraries Recreation Miscellaneous Total Per Capita Government Purposes of City Population 
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Coven ® ost PAYMENTS FOR EXPENSES OF MUNICIPAL DEPARTMENTS: 1° 26 


Group V Protection to Charities 
Cities of 30,000 General General Person and Conservation Hospitals ond 
to 50,000 Departments Government Property of Health Sanitation Highways Corrections 
228 Wilmington, N. C -— $759,839 $42,214 $147,018 $23 $84,111 1 8 277 
Per capita............. 20.37 1.13 3.94 6-62 2.26 a ary 
Per cent of total........ 5.6 19.3 3.1 11.1 10.8 24 
229 Danville, Ill..... 705,862 44,286 150,023 5,414 32,229 46,542 1,200 
Per capita......... 18 .97 1.19 4.03 0.15 0.87 1.25 6.03 
Per cent of total . 6.3 21.2 0.8 4.6 6.6 09 
230 Waterloo, Iowa... .. 988,282 45,860 199,408 8,634 23,896 75,003 4 
Per capita....... 26.78 1.24 5.41 6.23 0.65 2.04 
Per cent of total... 4.6 20.2 0.9 2.4 7.8 
231 Hazleton, Pa....... 833,700 67,889 73,063 8,953 28,267 116,019 
Per capita........ 22 .65 1.84 1.99 0.24 0.77 3.16 
Per cent of total. . 8.1 8.8 1.9 3.4 13.9 
232 Petersburg, Va........ 706,256 85,647 148,283 24,490 53,105 69,762 26 307 
Per capita......... “ 19 .56 2.37 4.11 0.68 1.47 1.93 0.73 
Per cent of total... 12.1 21.0 3.5 7.5 9.9 3.7 
233 Poughkeepsie, N. Y ; 1,220,453 67,986 136,724 107,367 107,225 132,624 59.389 
Per capita ; , ‘ 34.09 1.90 3.82 3.00 3.00 3.70 1.6 
Per cent of tota 5.6 11.2 8.8 8.8 10.8 4.9 
234 Orange, N. J. 1,285,692 87,791 241,914 30,425 93,901 93,629 52.056 
Per capita : 35.91 2.45 6.75 0.85 2.62 2.62 1.4 
Per cent of total...... 6.8 18.9 2.4 7.3 7.3 4 
235 Waltham, Mass es 1,372,012 97,443 244,290 22,731 95,500 204,999 53,556 
Per capita ion 38 .43 2.73 6.84 0.64 2.68 5.74 1K 
Per cent of total........ 7.1 17.8 Fy 7.0 15.0 3.9 
236 Auburn, N. Y.. - 1,026,613 65,767 208,796 30,578 70,027 116,004 4.609 
Per capita 28 .78 1.84 5.86 0.86 1.96 3.25 1.5 
Per cent of total : 6.4 3 3.0 6.8 11.3 5.3 
237 Amsterdam, N. Y 1,071,518 71,576 157,147 32,905 82,638 105,031 32,7 
Per capita : 30.10 2.01 4.42 0.92 2.32 95 0.92 
Per cent of total. . : 6.7 14.7 3.1 Pr 9.8 3 
238 Norristown,Pa........ 635,640 35,699 79,074 5,942 26,636 72,210 42 
Per capita ary 18.01 1.01 2.25 0.17 0.75 2.05 
Per cent of total... .. 5.6 12.4 0.9 4.2 11.4 : 
239 Lewiston, Me...... 688,827 50,845 145,602 9,983 25,740 114,456 65,1! 
Per capita......... : 19 .68 1.45 4.16 0.29 0.74 3.27 1 .8¢ 
Per cent of total...... as 7.4 21.2 1.4 3.7 16.6 9.5 
240 Green Bay, Wis.......... 1,005,566 61,926 200 ,286 9,061 25,214 106,434 24,26 
Per capita......... 28.81 1.77 5.74 0.26 0.72 3.05 0.7 
Per cent of total. . : 6.2 19.9 0.9 * ar 10.6 24 
241 St. Petersburg, Fila... 1,488,416 195,550 240,203 34,251 158,880 124,686 121,219 
Per cepita Te eee 43.14 5.67 6.96 0.99 4.61 3.61 3 
Per cent of total. ..... 13.1 16.1 2.3 10.7 8.4 8 1 
eS ee : 796,478 50,146 111,535 8,964 41,389 63,780 62,699 
NS Se eae 23 .36 1.47 3.27 0.26 1.21 1.87 1.84 
Per cent of total........ 6.3 14.0 | 5.2 0 7 
243 Sheboygan, Wis........... 1,055,999 70,708 201,903 8,763 45,563 125,733 4 
EPMA. Schecesesce. 31.06 2.08 5.94 6.26 1.34 3.70 
Per cent of total........ 6.7 19.1 0.8 4.3 12.0 3 
2 3 Soars 761,074 51,070 129,463 11,337 46,022 54,756 18 
RN Poles 66iins os 22.38 1.50 3.81 6.33 1.35 1.61 
Per cent of total........ 6.7 17.0 1.5 6.0 7.2 ) 
S45 Gee, Wil... sc acscnce 1,155,128 60,616 233,087 12,143 39,296 136,081 35,8 
ee eee 34.79 1.83 7.02 0.37 1.18 4.1 1.08 
Per cent of total........ 5.2 20.1 1.1 3.4 11.8 3 
246 Watertown, N. Y......... 1,137 ,66 83,311 180,187 33,226 41,887 166,590 65,8 
Per capita...........-- 34.47 2.52 5.45 1.01 1.27 5.05 ig 
Per cent of total........ 7.3 15.8 2.9 3.7 14.6 8 
247 Muskogee, Okla....... 825,322 38,411 159,871 13,406 22,848 69,854 f 
Per capita......... ? 25.55 1.1 4. 0.42 0.71 2.16 1.9 
Per cent of total..... ¥ 4.7 19.4 1.6 2.8 8.4 7.7 
248 Newburgh, N. Y.........- 981,436 45,710 119,096 11,050 78,254 147,848 101,03 
Per capita........ ee 32.28 1.50 3.92 0.36 2.57 4.87 3.32 
Per cent of total........ 4.7 12.2 1.1 8.0 15.0 0.3 
249 La Crosse, Wis......... ‘ 1,002,017 56,076 186,511 12,235 38,805 123,075 3,275 
Per capita...........+. 32.96 1.84 6.14 6.40 1.28 4.05 6.11 
Per cent of total........ 5.6 18.6 1.2 3.9 12.3 0 
250 Colorado Springs, Colo... . 1,140,858 54,484 155,907 22,492 17,425 98,743 4,775 
PEPE. Sic unccoveces 37 .90 1.81 5.18 0.75 0.58 3.28 0.1¢ 
Per cent of total........ 4.8 13.7 2.0 1.5 8.7 0.4 


The Census Bureau’s Classification 


showing the various municipal activities and services included under the various classi- 
fications in the foregoing table will be found in THe Municipau Invex for 1927, page 
104. Averages of total, per capita, and percentage expenditures for the main subdi 
visions of governmental-cost payments of the five groups of cities are given on page 
97 of the same volume. 
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GovERNMENTAL-Cost PAYMENTS, CONTINUED Per Capita Per Per 
i Capita Capita 
Valuation Levy Levy for Esti- 
Net Dest for City for All Government mated 
schools Libraries Recreation Miscellaneous Total Per CapitaGovernment Purposes of City Population 
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' Population, State Census, 1925. ? Less than one-half of 1 cent. * Less than one-twentieth of 1 per cent. 
‘ Population Jan. 1, 1920 


To Compare the 1926 and the 1925 Statistics 


For a comparison of statistics of any given city with those of the fiscal year 1925, 
see Tue Munictpat Inpex for 1927, pages 98-103, and Tue American City for 
March and April, 1927, pages 352-357 and 516-521 respectively. 
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City and Company Participation in Own- 
ership of Municipal Lighting Systems 


By J. T. Whittlesey 


Consulting Engineer, San Francisco; Former Member of California State Railroad 
Commission 


NSTEAD of a duplication of any existing 
capital or investment for street lighting 
equipment, it is possible, I believe, to make 

a distinct line of demarcation between the 
property to be owned by the city, necessary for 
a municipally owned and operated street-light- 
ing system, and the property owned and main- 
tained by the lighting company. 

The equipment which it is necessary for the 
city to own and maintain, in order to properly 
light the streets, consists of the fixtures or stand- 
ards with lamps, and does not necessarily in- 
clude the distribution system required to deliver 
current to the lamps. A very definite line can 
therefore be drawn between the distribution 
system and the fixtures, leaving the former in 
the ownership and under the control of the 
lighting company, and providing for the pur- 
chase, maintenance and operation of the fix- 
tures by the city. 

The lighting of the city streets is a municipal 
function and should be entirely under the con- 
trol of the city as certainly as the cleaning of 
the streets, policing, and traffic control, with 
which the lighting of the streets is closely re- 
lated. 

It has been found almost impossible for a 
city to obtain a properly lighted street system 
under the existing lighting contracts with pub- 
lic utility companies, and the practice now is 
for the city either to own its system or install 
lights in the important streets by assessment 
against the property. One difficulty with light- 
ing the streets under a contract which includes 
the furnishing of all equipment by the company, 
and maintenance and operation, is that the 
capital account is never written off and is 
always building up, although the equipment is 
of short life and must frequently be replaced. 
The rates necessarily include a depreciation 
charge which the company may use for re- 
placements but which never results in a reduc- 
tion of cost or of the capital account. Many 
progressive public utility companies have recog- 
nized these facts and are quite willing to have 
the municipality or citizens provide the capital 
for the lighting standards, the company sup- 
plying the current either at a flat rate per lamp 
or by meter. 

Because of the fact that electric lighting 





standards and equipment are of short life due 
to physical depreciation and change in style. 
it is not a proper capital investment to be 
financed by long-term bonds. The assessment, 
therefore, against property owners for the cost 
of installation to be paid over a short period 
of years is the right way to finance such an in- 
vestment. 

A complete lighting system costing several 
million dollars in any city of size would be 
largely a duplication of existing facilities and 
investment and would add hundreds of miles 
of wire to be installed on additional poles or 
joint poles throughout the overhead district 
and in new conduits, manholes and ducts to be 
laid in the underground district. This duplics- 
tion of capital and equipment is certainly ob- 
jectionable and should not be made unless 
necessary, and I believe that the plan | have 
suggested of the division of ownership between 
the company and the city is practical and 
should be considered and adopted if possible, 
rather than involving a city in a large and un- 
necessary expenditure for a complete street- 
lighting system. 

Of the total investment in any street-lighting 
system, much less than a half is usually in the 
poles and fixtures, and the price to be paid for 
such equipment could easily be agreed upon 
between the parties. The basis could be the 
reproduction cost depreciated, to be submitted 
for arbitration or decided if necessary by the 
state commission. To the price -paid the com- 
pany for the existing fixtures it would in many 
cases be necessary to add a sum sufficient to 
replace obsolete equipment and to provide more 
™; and better lights demanded by the pub- 
ic. 

As indicated above, I do not propose that 
bonds be issued to pay the cost, but that it 
should be financed under an improvement act, 
or similar procedure, creating a lighting dis- 
trict for the whole city and assessing against 
the property the cost of the poles and fixtures 
located on the respective blocks. In this way 
the cost of the equipment in the residence sec- 
tions would be small, depending upon the type 
of fixture that is now in use or that might be 
substituted by the city under its general plan 
of improvement subject to a certain amount of 
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e by the property owners in each section 
e city. 
city should, however, determine equip- 
standards and do the purchasing and in- 
tion, in order to secure competition, keep 
t down, and maintain the proper degree 
tormity. 


ept in occasional instances, I do not 

mend the installation of the conduits and 
; by the city, as is often done when lights 
nstalled by private parties under assess- 
icts. The disconnected short sections of 

eround, often installed for the city by 
‘tors, under competitive bidding, do not 

m to any standard nor form part of a 

ete system of distribution. Paid for by 
rty owners, they may remain their prop- 
be assigned to the city or to the com- 
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pany, and the responsibility of maintenance is 
often undecided, which results in trouble and 
divided authority. The general plan should be 
adopted of installing only the poles and fixtures 
and requiring the lighting company to connect 
them to existing mains as may be convenient. 
The current could then be purchased upon the 
estimated kilowatt-hour consumption of the 
lamps, which is sufficiently accurate and would 
eliminate cost of the usual circuits and instal- 
lation of meters. 

This, I feel, is an economically sound plan, 
and offers a method easily financed by which 
a city may secure ownership and control of its 
street lighting without injury to the public 
utility and with mutual advantage to all par- 
ties—the company, the city government, and 
the public in general. 


Street Lighting and Other Uses of Electric Illumination 
Demonstrated 


Harrison, N. J., twenty minutes’ ride from 
wntown New York by tube-train, is situ- 
ated the Edison Lighting Institute, which is 
to the advancement of the art and science 
imination and demonstrates in great variety 
es to which electric lighting can be put. It 
adjunct of the Edison Lamp Works of the 
Electric Co. 
iture of special interest to municipalities is 
loor lighting section, to which one of the 
t the Institute is given over. One important 
n this room is a miniature street-lighting 
somewhat similar to the one at Nela Park, 


an illustration of which was shown on page 657 in 
Tue AMERICAN City for May, 1927. In some 
respects it is not sé elaborate as the latter, the 
buildings ranging only from two to four stories in 
height; but it has an added feature in that at the 
end of the business street that it represents is 
shown a governmental type of building, with col- 
umns portico and gilded dome, which is used to 
demonstrate flood-lighting of important buildings 
in various ways. The model is to the scale of %- 
inch to the foot, and typifies a business block 450 
feet long, with a street width of 60 feet between 
curbs, 15-foot sidewalks, and a street surface of 





‘TREET-LIGHTING ROOM IN THE EDISON LIGHTING INSTITUTE, AT HARRISON, N. J.. SHOWING A 


MINIATURE ‘‘MAIN STREET’ 
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bituminous macadam. The buildings, other than 
the public building mentioned, are reproductions of 
various types of actual business structures from 
several parts of Newark, N. J., which adjoins Har- 
rison on the west. 

On each side of this street are two sets of light- 
ing standards, each with 75-foot spacing. One set 
is of single-unit 14-foot standards, the other of 
three-unit standards, the center unit being 26 feet 
high above the sidewalk, and the two side units 
231% feet high. Each type is placed opposite the 
similar type on the other side of the street. The 
14-foot standards are used to demonstrate the ef- 
fect of various unit intensities up to 1,500 candle- 
power, or 15,000 lumens, at various spacings. A 
great variety of combinations is possible, ranging 
from the feeble illumination caused by a single 250- 
cp. light at each end of the block, to 600 cp. or 
more on each of the fourteen lower standards, or 
1,000 or 1,500 cp. on three or four of the standards, 
in staggered arrangement. With intensities of 
1,500 cp. the lower standards become impractical 
from the standpoint of glare; accordingly, the 
higher standards are brought into play, with 1,500 
to 2,500 cp. in each of the three units on each 
standard, one, two or three of the units being made 
to burn, as desired. 
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Only a few of the ible arrangemen 
been here indicated. Besides the ap 
street lighting proper, and of flood-lighting as re- 
ferred to, show windows and signs are also illumi- 
nated, and a traffic light operates at the street in- 
tersection at the farther end of the model, in front 
of the public building. The model, which was built 
by T. P. Brown of the Institute, contains 10,000 
feet of wiring, 176 switches and 188 rheostats. | 

In the same room with the street-lighting mode! 
are various kinds of street-lighting equipment, in- 
cluding full-size standards of three types—pressed 
steel, concrete and cast iron; many types of G-E 
lighting units; refractors for various purposes: and 
several sets of traffic signals. The illustration 
shows the room and most of its contents. 

Street or outdoor lighting is only one of many 
departments of the Institute; the illumination of 
stores, show windows, factories, auditoriums and 
homes also receive much attention, as well as some- 
what more specialized uses, including theatrical 
surgical, dental, lighthouse, automobile and airport 
lighting. All types of incandescent lamps made are 
displayed, including the largest and the smallest in 
the world and the first one made by Edison. Mu- 
nicipal officials, as well as merchants, industrialists 
architects and home keepers find it of great interest, 


New City Hall is Designed to Dominate Los Angeles Landscape 


HE new Los Angeles City Hall, an architect's 
model of which is shown as the cover design 
of this issue of Tae AMERICAN CIty, is near- 

ing completion, and is expected to be ready for oc- 
cupancy before the end of the year. It is a splendid 
structure, mounmental in proportion, and towering 
(by special dispensation) to an average height of 
440 feet among other structures, public and private, 
which are limited by ordinance to about one-third 
of its height. 

The City Hall forms the first substantial unit of 
the city’s projected Civic Center, which has been 
designed for city, county, state and federal build- 
ings. Architecturally, the structure might be 
termed Italian Classic, although the architects have 
made no particular attempt to adhere strictly to 
any definite type of design, having sought rather 
to evolve a municipal building strikingly appro- 
priate both to the climate and to the old traditions 
of the section. In effect, it is a stately tower set on 
a wide-spread pedestal. This main pedestal covers 
250 x 430 feet of ground space for a height of four 
stories, then there is a “stepped up” pedestal of five 
stories, and then the tower which is 110 feet square, 
and which rises to a height of 28 stories. 

The building is of class A construction through- 
out. The first pedestal for the complete height of 
four stories is faced with native California granite, 
while all exposed wall surfaces above that height 
are faced with terra cotta, completely appropriate 
to the style of the building and harmonizing with 
the native stone in color. 

The main entrance is situated at the base of the 
tower and is reached by passing through an archi- 
tectural forecourt, and through the entrance vesti- 
bule. This vestibule is lined with French lime- 
stone, and has a barrel vaulted ceiling. The main 
entrance doors will be of cast bronze, the decora- 
tions of which will symbolize the growth and his- 
tory of Southern California, emphasizing especially 
the Spanish influence on the section. 

_ The entrance through the main doors leads to a 
rotunda 60 feet square, which extends to a height 


of three stories, and is terminated by a ; 
feet in diameter. The French st A = a 
the rotunda walls is broken by twelve columns of 
varicolored marble; while the four lunettes are 
paneled and faced with decorative tiles symbolically 
treated. The same decorative tile treatment is used 
in the domed ceiling of the rotunda. From this, 
broad corridors extend north and south to the exits 
at the ends of the building. The walls and floors 
of these corridors are faced with marble. 

_ The property on which the building is situated 
is 400 x 800 feet, and is bounded by four streets, 
two of which are principal traffic arteries. It lies 
at the base of a hill, the center axis of the new 
building running east and west through the center 
of the Civic Center. 

Exclusive of sculpture, decoration, furniture, and 
land, this new Los Angeles City Hall has been 
erected at an approximate cost of $5,000,000. The 
land represents a further investment of more than 
$2,500,000. Several large buildings were razed to 
clear the site, one of these a height-limit building 
of comparatively recent construction. 

_The City Hall will house all of the Los Angeles 
city departments, and seven floors of the tower will 
be given over to the courts. Great care has been 
given by those in charge of planning the building 
to the location of the various offices, so that those 
most frequented by the public should be on or near 
the main floor and within easy walking distance oi 
the main entrance. These include the offices of the 
city assessor, the tax collector, the board of pub- 
lic works; the city council chamber, and suites for 
the mayor and for the city council. 

The architects are John C. Austin and Assoct- 
ates. 

This monumental structure was planned, by /c- 
cation and by design, to dominate the skyline 0! 
Los Angeles of the present and the future, special 
provision approved by popular vote two years 48° 
excluding it from the building ordinances which 
restrict structure within the city limits to a height 
of 150 feet. 
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Color Sequence in Traffic Signal Lights, 
Value of Pavement Markings 


A Discussion of Various Methods of Controlling Traffic by Three-Light and Two-Light 
Signals and of the Importance of Marking Intersections and Aligning Waiting 
Cars 


HE need for much greater uniformity 

than at present in traffic laws and sys- 

tems of control by signals and otherwise, 
was stressed at the National Safety Congress, 
held in Chicago the last week of September, in 
a paper by K. W. Mackall, Engineer of the 
Crouse-Hinds Co., on “Recent Developments in 
the Control of Traffic.” From this paper, 
which will be published in full in the Pro- 
ceedings of the Congress, THE AMERICAN CITY 
has the privilege of publishing in advance the 
sections on Color Sequence and on Marking 
Intersections : 


Perhaps the place where a uniform traffic law 
is most needed is in the standardization of the 
sequence of color—the color of the lights to be used 
and the order in which they are to be displayed. 
At the present time there are about twenty differ- 
ent color sequences in use, some of which are good 
and some bad. There is much debate at the pres- 
ent time over the amber light—whether or not it is 
necessary or even advisable. This argument imme- 
diately divides the signals into two main classes, 
namely, the three-color signal and the two-color 
signal. It is not the province of this paper to 
take sides in this argument, but rather to analyze 
the claims of both, hoping that the immediate 
future will settle the point. 

Regardless of the number of lights per signal, 
it is universally agreed that traffic shall move 
on the green light and stop on the red light. It 


is only as to the change period that there is any 
disagreement. 


Sequences in Use with Three-Color Signals 

Table 1 gives the color sequences in use with 
three-color traffic signals. This table lists eight 
color sequences, and when the double bell is used, 
four more are added to it. All twelve are in use 
throughout the United States. It will be noted 
that in all these color sequences the signal to go 
is the same and the signal to stop is the same. 
It is only in the change periods that there is any 
variation. For the purpose of comparison it is 
possible to eliminate those color sequences em- 
ploying the bell, leaving only numbers 1, 3, 5 and 7. 

Numbers 1 and 3 are the color sequences most 
generally used. Number 1, involving the display 
of colors in rotation without overlap, was perhaps 
the original color sequence. It was superseded, 
in many instances, by number 3, having a complete 
overlap of the amber with the preceding signal. 
This change was made for two reasons; first, to 
prevent stopped vehicles frrom “beating the amber- 
light”; and, second, to give immediately an indica- 
tion of what color is to follow the amber. With 
this color sequence, traffic stopped by the red light 
gets the red and amber signals during the change 
period and is presumably held back by the red 
light until both these colors disappear and the 
green light is shown. 

Of late, color sequences 5 and 7 are being used. 
Both are effective and both prevent the “beating 
of the amber” by stopped traffic, since those ve- 
hicles see only the red light during the entire 
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TABLE 2—SEQUENCES IN USE WITH TWO-COLOR SIGNALS 


change period. Of these two, number 7 is the one 
more generally used. Either of these two color 
sequences gives a clear, positive indication for the 
movement of traffic. 


Sequences in Use with Two-Color Signals 
There is a sharp disagreement between those 


who advocate the three-color signal and those who 
advocate the two-color signal. These latter claim 
the amber light is unnecessary and in some cases 
contusing. 


The color sequences in use with the two-color 
signal are shown in Table 2. This table shows 
nine combinations, but four more are added by ring- 
ing the bell only at the beginning and the end of 
the change period. 

Here, again, the signals to go and stop are the 
same in all cases, and also the same as with the 
three-color signal. For the purpose of analysis 
let us eliminate those color sequences involving the 
bell and consider only numbers 1, 3, 5, 7, and 9. 

Of these, number 1 is the simplest to attain, but 
the “lights out” change period of five or more 
seconds is apt to be confusing and there is some 
question as to its meaning and legality. Number 
3, having an “all red” change period is much bet- 
ter and 


yet has one rather serious objection, namely, 
the sharp transition from green to red displayed 
to moving traffic. Red is a positive command to 


stop and should be obeyed. With swiftly moving 
traffic it is impossible to obey the stop command 
immediately, since certain vehicles are just about 
to enter the intersection and could not be brought 
to a stop short of the crosswalk. 
Vehicle drivers may know that the “all red” 
change interval is to last for five seconds and try 
be guided by that, but it is most difficult to 
udge five seconds correctly, and the main objec- 
ion to this color sequence is that vehicles will be 
found entering the intersection after the five-sec- 
ond change interval is up, since there is no clear 
indication of the duration of this change period 





to moving traffic. With color sequence number 5, 
the green and red lights are overlapped to moy- 
ing traffic to indicate the duration of the change 
period, while stopped traffic goes sharply from red 
to green. This color sequence is better than num- 
ber 7, which indicates the duration of the change 
period to both moving and stopped traffic, thus 
giving stopped traffic an opportunity to start be- 
fore cross traffic has completely stopped. 

It would seem, therefore, that color sequence 
number 5 is by far the best of those obtainable 
with two-color signals, since it gives a distinctive 
change period to moving traffic while holding 
stopped traffic with the red light. Its principal ob- 
jection is that the change period involves the use 
of the two other signals, one of which, the green, 
is a positive command to go; and the other, the 
red, is a positive command to stop. 

Color sequence number 9, shown in Table 2, 
has little or no value, since with it the change pe- 
riod is entirely eliminated. It was formerly used, 
but so far as I know has been abandoned every- 
where. 


Marking Intersections and Aligning Cars 


Paint is a wonderful aid in safeguarding traffic. 
On streets where there are no street cars, the 
marking of the center line does wonders to align 
traffic and keep vehicles on the proper side of the 
roadway. 

Pedestrian crosswalks should be clearly defined 
with two lines, one in line with the curbing and 
the other in line with the property line. Cross- 
walks so marked will be more generally respected 
by both stopped and moving traffic. 

ne of the great delays in traffic is due to the 
incorrect alignment of stopped vehicles at inter- 
sections. Streets wide enough for two lanes of 
traffic in each direction may be rendered less effi- 
cient by bad alignment. If the first car in line 
straddles the two lanes, the second car must wait 
behind it. If the first car goes into the proper 
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lane, the second car will be right beside it and 
when traffic starts both will cross the intersection 
together. Therefore, to assist in aligning cars, 
traffic lanes should be indicated by white lines or 
some other means. If it is not possible to indicate 
these lanes throughout the entire length of the 
street, they should be marked far enough behind 
the pedestrian crosswalk to take care of the num- 
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ber_of vehicles usually held by the stop signal. 

One more thing may prove very helpful and 
that is a clear indication of the turning limits. 
If the center spots of the crosswaik lines are 
marked with a circle or a traffic button it w!! 
materially assist in correctly — both left- 
turn and right-turn vehicles thus eliminate 
much confusion at intersections. 


Traffic Accidents, the Subconcious Mind, 


and Law Enforcement 


To the Editor of THe American City: 

I have been interested in the articles appearing 
in your magazine regarding the causes of accidents 
and how they can be reduced, but one particular 
point I have never seen touched on. This may be 
worthy of consideration, for I consider it is the 
crux of the whole proposition. 

Scientists tell up that we have two minds—a 
conscious mind and a subconscious mind. The sub- 
conscious mind is like the plate on the phonograph 
on which impressions are made; whenever one of 
these impressions comes to the needle it gives forth 
the same sound. So with the subconscious mind; 
impressions are made beginning in youth and con- 
tinue year after year and, as with the plate on the 
phonograph, under similar conditions similar re- 
sults are obtained. 

As children we played in the streets, which was 
quite a safe place to play in thirty years ago. 
Nothing was said to us about there being any 
danger, and our subconscious mind, when approach- 
ing the curb today, still registers “safety.” So 
now when we are on the street and our active mind 
is engaged with either business or pleasure, our sub- 
conscious mind takes us right out into the roadway 
in front of oncoming traffic ; and before our conscious 
mind gets on the job it is too late, the accident hap- 
pens and the life is taken. Following this out to 
its logical conclusion, we should begin with the 
child today and, as quickly as it understands what 
we mean, teach it that the roadway is dangerous, 
watch it and see that it does not play in the road- 
way up to the time it goes to school; then if our 
teachers will continue the instruction, in specific 
ways of self-protection, up to the time of gradua- 
tion from school, the child’s subconscious mind 
would be his protection, it would halt the person 
at the curb until the active mind got on the job 
again to direct him safely across. When this hap- 
pens, accidents, to pedestrians at least, will begin 
to decrease, and it is my opinion that they will 
never be reduced until this is done. Therefore, one 
of our chief activities is the proper instruction of 
the child along safety lines, and that is why the 
Detroit Automobile Club has a school patrol in 
every school in its territory, both city and country. 


“But,” it will be asked, “what about the driver 
of today?” That is largely a question of politics. 
If the time ever comes when the mayors of our 
ities, the councilmen who make the laws, the police 
whose duty it is to enforce traffic ordinances, and 
the judges who are chosen to preserve the life, 
property and peace of the community, get it into 
their heads that they are paid for a definite job, 
and that they are not in their positions for the 


benefit of their friends, their friends will then get 
it into their heads that they must obey the laws 
just the same as the poor devil without political 
friends, and the county jails and workhouses wil! 
have a socially higher patronage than at present. 
One month’s experience in Detroit illustrates the 
urgent need for more rigorous enforcement of the 
traffic laws; for out of 26,000 violations written up 
by the Police Department, the record of the Court 
shows that but 496 were penalized, meaning that 
somebody is looking upon the regulations and en- 
forcement of the traffic laws as a joke—and a joke 
it would be, were it not for the fact that the blood 
of the dead and the dying have made a crimson 
band across our continent. 


_ We all believe that uniformity in traffic regula- 
tions is desirable, but what good are our uniform 
traffic laws unless they are enforced? However, 
Michigan feels that every effort should be made 
in the interest of safety, and,realizing that it might 
be some time before our State Legislature would 
pass a law in conformity with the Hoover code, 
the Detroit Automobile Club called a Conference 
in October, 1925, at which a fine workable ordinance 
was adopted by representatives from 76 of the 
larger cities and towns present. Since that time 
the Club has been constantly after these munici- 
palities, in order to stimulate its adoption, and at 
the present moment I am very pleased to be able 
to report that out of the 217 towns in the state 
with a population of over 800, every town that has 
an automatic signal or a traffic ordinance, with the 
exception of three, has adopted this uniform traffic 
ordinance, or at least its fundamentals. 


Now, is there any reason in this for other states, 
a number of which have endeavored to put through 
a state law according to the Hoover code and have 
been unable to succeed because of the opposition of 
legislators from some of the outlying districts, who 
have had no experience with congested traffic and 
feel that “what was good for grandfather and good 
for dad is good for me.” Within certain restric- 
tions covered by their state laws, municipalities can 
do the same as Michigan towns have done—adopt 
a uniform traffic ordinance, thus making it possible 
to drive under similar regulations throughout the 
state. Ultimately the state legislators would awake 
to the fact that they are not keeping abreast of the 
times, and would give the desired legislation, and 
meanwhile drivers would be less likely to get into 
trouble with the police departments in the various 
localities. 

H. 0. ROUNDS, 


Director, Saf and Traffic Division, Detroit Av 
tomobile Cia, ss 
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Community Surveys as an Aid to Local 


Fire Prevention Committees 
By George W. Booth 


Chief Engineer, National Board of Fire Underwriters 


Tie most effective way of bringing to the 


light of day the shortcomings of a com- 
munity or an individual is to call in an 


outsider for an impartial study and review of 


con 


ditions. 
it has been the practice for many years in 


the engineering field to call in consultants. 
Even though the city may have the utmost con- 
fidence in the ability of its city engineer or 


States an opinion of its protection needs as 
determined by an outside consultant. 


A New Attitude Towards Community Surveys 

With the beginning of the work of making 
community surveys, the National Board of 
Fire Underwriters received little cooperation 
from chambers of commerce or other similar 





its superintendent of 


water-works, a con- 
sulting engineer is 
employed to advise 
with this official on 


projects of large mo- 
ment, involving con- 
siderable sums of 
money. Unfortunately, 
these consultants are 
not employed at regu- 
lar intervals to make 
such a survey and to 


advise on improve- 
ments, but in many 
cases their employ- 
ment is only in con- 
nection with some 
special project. In re- 


cent years the practice 
is becoming more gen- 
eral and is being ap- 
plied to such matters 
as pension provisions, 
proper city account- 
ing, administrative 
work in_ hospitals, 








Two Essentials for Success in Local 
Fire Prevention Work 


At the fall meeting of the National Fire 
Waste Council at the headquarters of the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States, in Washington, in presenting his 
paper on which the accompanying article 
is based, Mr. Booth gave special emphasis 
to two essentials for discovering and re- 
ducing the fire hazard of a community: | 

a—An impartial study of local condi- 
tions by outside experts 

b.—The selection as chairman of the 
local fire prevention committee of a 
strong and enthusiastic community leader. 

At the meeting in Washington on Sep- 
tember 23, 1927, special consideration was 
given te the development of personal 
contact service for chambers of commerce. 
The plan calls for at least one visit to 
every local chamber in the Inter-Chamber 
Fire Waste Contest each year. This 
work is in charge of the Contest Com- 
mittee of the Council, under the general 

i ship of Richard E. Vernor, Man- 
er of the Fire Prevention Department 
of the Western Actuarial Bureau. 








organizations; in fact, many of the reports 


were received in an 
indignant spirit and 
an evident feeling that 
the reports, with the 
numerous recommen- 
dations for improve- 
ments, were an at- 
tempt to excuse an 
increase in insurance 
rates or a failure to 
give reduction in in- 
surance rates. In 
more recent years this 
attitude has largely 
disappeared, and quite 
frequently a request 
for a survey comes 
from the municipal 
administration itself. 
The community sur- 
veys made by the in- 
surance interests do, 
of course, advise the 
insurance companies 
of the defects of the 
city, but they are in- 
tended to go further. 








trafic arrangements, etc. 


lor more than a quarter of a century the 


National Board of Fire Underwriters has been 


ren 
the 


fa li} 


In 


the 


¢ 


cted by the National Board of Fire Un- 


dering service to the larger communities of 


United States through surveys dealing with 
fire hazard of the cities and the fire-fighting 
lities provided to take care of these hazards. 


recent years, similar surveys have been 


‘ by state or regional boards and bureaus 
h are maintained by the stock fire insur- 
interests; these surveys include all com- 
ilies in their territory too small to be in- 


vriters. There is thus available to citizens 


| practically every community in the United 


Reports are printed and distributed to city 
officials, civic organizations and leading citi- 
zens; they serve, therefore, to call to the atten- 
tion of these people the defects which exist in 
their community. In addition, the reports are 
constructive, in that they contain recommenda- 
tions as to reasonable methods of correcting 
defects. 

In making these surveys, the engineers take 
a letter to the mayor explaining the nature and 
intent of the work and asking for the coopera- 
tion of the heads of the city departments which 
are involved in the survey. After getting that 
cooperation, which is almost always readily 
granted, our engineers proceed to make a study 
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of the records and plans and to supplement 
these by tests to determine the quantity of 
water available in certain districts; of fire 
engines to determine their condition and capac- 
ity; and of fire-alarm boxes and apparatus. 
The engineering parties usually consist of 
three men, one of whom is trained and experi- 
enced in water-supply construction, operation 
and design; the second, who is usually a me- 
chanical engineer, reports on the fire depart- 
ment equipment and personnel, also on the fire- 
alarm system and certain other mechanical fea- 
tures; the third man is familiar with the struc- 
tural features of buildings, and the hazards that 
contribute towards the inception and spread of 
fire. 

After the data are collected and the key parts 
of the report written up, the field men return 
to their home office and finish the preparation 
of the report. It is then forwarded to the 
home office in New York, where it is revised 
by some of our most competent and experienced 
men, to assure uniformity of treatment and a 
check of the conclusions and recommendations. 

The National Board of Fire Underwriters 
has issued reports on about 400 different cities, 
including practically all that have a population 
of more than 25,000. Surveys are made at 
intervals of five or six years if practicable; 
the interval depends somewhat on the extent of 
changes for the better or worse. About fifty 
of these reports are issued in the course of a 
year, so that they go through our office at the 
rate of about one a week. We print an edition 
of six or seven hundred, sending them to the 
member companies of the Board and to city 
officials of the city reported on, as well as to 
local organizations, like the chamber of com- 
merce, which are interested in public welfare. 


Importance of Strong and Enthusiastic Local 
Leadership 

It appears not necessary to outline in detail 
how these reports can be used by fire preven- 
tion committees, as it is believed that a com- 
plete reading of any of them by the members of 
the committee will furnish sufficient material 
on which to work to keep them busy for a con- 
siderable time; of course, the particular func- 
tion of a fire prevention committee will be the 
awakening of civic interest in regard to the 
improvements. A simple vote of approval for 
a recommendation for additional hydrants or 
water-mains or an increase in man-power in 
the fire department, or material improvement 
in the fire-alarm system, will not suffice, but 
instead a definite campaign must be organized 
to place the need of these improvements be- 
fore the citizens and bring them strongly to 
the attention of the city council or such other 
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body as has the duty of appropriating funds, 

Such action on the part of a fire prevention 
committee cannot be carried out in a spasmodic 
manner, but requires a definite, continuous pro- 
gram and the best efforts of its members; in 
fact, it has been the general experience in the 
field of fire prevention that little will be accom. 
plished until a strong and enthusiastic man js 
made chairman of the committee. 


Instance of Effective Local Work 

I should like to speak of some instances 
where the work of a fire prevention commit- 
tee of this nature has been effected. It has 
been quite noticeable that in almost all of the 
cities where tangible and definite results have 
been obtained there has been one man who has 
headed the movement and kept at it everlast- 
ingly. The remarkable results accomplished 
in Macon, Ga., for example, have been mainly 
through the efforts of the Chief of the Fire 
Department. The City of Cincinnati is per- 
haps the oldest and best-known example of 
what can be done by one man who keeps at it 
continuously. Captain Conway is the Super- 
intendent of the Salvage Corps there and has 
made the work of fire prevention his particular 
hobby for long years. The city of Indianapolis 
is another place where, mainly through the ef- 
forts of one man in keeping the fire prevention 
committee busy, such results have been ob- 
tained as the passage and strict enforcement o/ 
a wooden shingle roof ordinance which has 
had a very remarkable effect on the fire loss 
in dwelling-houses. That committee also has 
worked very effectively in securing the instal- 
lation of automatic sprinklers in a number of 
buildings in the downtown district where oc- 
cupancy and construction were particularly 
hazardous. In Chelsea, Mass., the Secretary 
of the local Chamber of Commerce has been 
active in working with the local fire prevention 
bureau of the Fire Department in cleaning up 
the conditions that existed in certain sections. 

In Knoxville, Tenn., a marked improvement 
in the water-supply facilities was brought 
about through the assistance of the local fire 
prevention committee in putting over a bond 
issue for financing these improvements. |n 
Huntington, W. Va., there has been in the last 
year, largely through the efforts of the fire pre- 
vention committee, a marked improvement in 
the water-supply, the fire department facilities 
and also the fire-alarm. 

You undoubtedly know where almost equal!) 
effective work has been done. I want you 
to feel that through our contact with the Na- 
tional Fire Waste Council we have an interest 
in your problems and are always ready to he!p 
in any way we can to solve them. 


ot practically every community in the United gran 
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Municipal Accounting and Finance |j| 
Conducted by Francis Oakey, C. P. A. 
Member of the Firm of Searle, Oakey & Miller, New York 
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two main classes, namely: 

First, the process of recording trans- 
actions as they occur, in chronological order. 
Second, the process of classifying and sum- 
marizing the recorded transactions according 
to their character, so as to reflect their effect 
upon financial condition and operations. 
he first process is simple in character, but 
exacting in its requirements of accuracy, clear- 
ness and completeness. It is essential, however, 
as a preliminary to the second process. The 
latter is complex in character, since it involves 
the main functions of accounting, namely: 


A LL the processes of bookkeeping fall into 


1. The production and conveyance of the 
information relating to financial con- 
dition and operations, which is needed 
as a basis of management 


2. The establishment of accountability 


The result of this process of classification 
and summarization is the production of a co- 
ordinated group of accounts, known as con- 
trolling accounts. 


Definition of Controlling Account 


A controlling account is one which reflects 
the total value or amount of a given class or 
kind of asset, liability, expense or revenue. 
One of its distinguishing features is that it 
summarizes in one total, or controls, the sev- 
eral items of detail balances which constitute 
he asset, liability, expense or revenue which it 
represents. For example, the total cash of a 
“iy government is presented in the controlling 
account of “cash,” but this total is composed 
ot a number of balances on deposit in various 


¢ oo 
banks, plus, perhaps, numerous balances of 
cash on hand. 


‘ 


Each Controlling Account Must Be 
Homogeneous 
Une of the essential requirements of an ac- 
count is that its balance shall represent a dis- 
vnct thing or class of things susceptible of 


exact definiti . 
“«“" cetnition, This means that every account 





Controlling Accounts 


must be homogeneous; that is, must be com- 
posed of like elements truly coordinated, 
which when totaled and opposed one to the 
other produce the balance of one class of un- 
mixed items. An account which does not meet 
this test conveys no information until ana- 
lyzed—and an accounting system in which the 
accounts require analysis before they can be 
understood is no system at all. These prin- 
ciples apply particularly to controlling accounts. 


The Importance of Nomenclature 

Effective conveyance of information de- 
pends upon the use of understandable language. 
Every term used must be truly descriptive. In 
every subject which necessitates the applica- 
tion of a technique, arbitrary terminology can- 
not be avoided. But in such cases an under- 
standing is made possible by the adoption of 
a standard terminology accompanied by exact 
definition. Thus it is essential that a standard 
nomenclature of controlling accounts be 
adopted, defined, and consistently used and be 
subject to change only after due notice and 
amendment of definition. 


Controlling Accounts as a Means of Proving 
Accuracy 


One of the important functions of a con- 
trolling account is to prove the accuracy of the 
detailed accounts to which it relates. For this 
purpose a controlling account must be some- 
thing more than a summary of details, since 
a summary repeats any errors which may exist 
in the details which it summarizes. A true 
controlling account is one in which the entries 
are derived from sources or by methods inde- 
pendent of those from or by which its related 
detailed accounts are derived. For example, if 
the deposits in bank are listed and totaled and 
the total is posted as one item to the control- 
ling account of “cash” and if, also, each de- 
posit so listed is posted to a bank account, the 
total of these postings to bank accounts should 
agree with single amounts posted to the “cash” 


account. If there is disagreement, an error has 
been made. 
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Controlling Accounts as a Means of Preparing 
Summary Statements Promptly 


The financial administrator must have state- 
ments in time to take action when action is 
needed. When transactions are voluminous, it 
is therefore essential that some means be 
adopted for supplying promptly after each re- 
porting period a summary statement of finan- 
cial condition and of operations. If this were 
done only when detailed accounts had been 
posted, balanced and summarized, the resulting 
statement would reach the administrator long 
after the period during which action would be 
worth taking. For this reason controlling ac- 
counts are devised to present the totals which 
reflect a general picture of financial condition 
and to convey an explanation in general terms 
of the course which has been followed to reach 
ihat condition. Since such accounts are pro- 
duced as soon as each class of recorded trans- 
actions can be totaled, a statement from these 
accounts can be prepared almost immediately 
after the transactions have been recorded. 


The Controlling Accounts of a City 


Government 


Owing to the limitations imposed by the 
existence of funds, two distinct groups of con- 
trolling accounts are required in the case of a 
city government. The first is the proprietary 
group, which corresponds in principle to the 
controlling accounts kept in commercial busi- 
ness. The second is the fund group, in which 


the condition and operations of each fund are 
reflected. 


THE PROPRIETARY GROUP 

As in commercial practice, the accounts in 
this group consist of five main classes, namely, 
(1) assets, (2) liabilities, (3) reserves, (4) 
expenses, and (5) revenues. Also, these ac- 
counts are governed by the same principles of 
bookkeeping as those which obtain in commer- 
cial practice. Examples of controlling accounts 
in this group are as follows: 

Cash in bank 


Taxes accrued not collected 
Investments 


— property 
Funded debt 
Revenues 

Cash.—The balance of this account repre- 
sents the total cash on deposit in bank; it con- 
trols the detailed bank accounts. 

Taxes Accrued Not Collected—The balance 
of this account represents the total amount of 
taxes assessed and billed to taxpayers but not 
paid; it controls the detailed balances due 


from taxpayers, commonly shown by the open 
itéms on tax lists. 
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Investments—The balance of this account 
represents the aggregate of the book values of 
investments owned; it controls the detailed ac- 
counts of investments, contained in the invest- 
ment ledger. 

Fixed Property—The balance of this ac- 
count represents the total book value of fixed 
property owned, such as land, buildings, equip- 
ment, etc. It controls the detailed account of 
such classes of property, for which there should 
be a loose-leaf or card record. 

Expenditures.—The balance of this account 
represents the total expenditures during the 
current period; it controls the detailed classi- 
fication of expenditures for which an expendi- 
ture ledger should be provided. 

Funded Debt.—The balance of this account 
represents the total amount of outstanding long- 
term debt; it controls the detailed balances of 
the several issues of such debt. 

Revenues.—The balance of this account rep- 
resents the total amount of revenues accrued 
during the current period; it controls the de- 
tailed classification of revenues for which a 
revenue ledger should be provided. 

c 


: THE FUND GROUP 

This group of accounts is peculiar to gov- 
ernment accounting. The application of cer- 
tain revenues to certain purposes is required by 
law in order to make sure that resources will 
be available to finance activities to which it is 
desired to give preference. Such provisions 
create special funds and leave for application 
to the general fund all revenues not thus set 
aside. These restrictions make fund accounts 
necessary, since the administrator must know 
what resources are available to finance each 
activity or object. To illustrate the principles 
of controlling accounts in this group, let ,us 
take those of the general fund, of which the 


chief ones are as follows: 
Resources: 


imated revenues to be accrued or collected 
Taxes accrued not collected 


nen appropriations 
Unliquidated encumbrances 
Reserve for temporary loans 

These balances are defined as follows: 

Estimated Revenues to Be Accrued or Col- 
lected—This balance represents the total 
amount of revenues applicable to the general 
fund estimated in the budget which has not 
been accrued or collected. Accounts should be 
kept of the several revenues thus estimated, 
which should support this controlling account. 

Taxes Accrued Not Collected.—This balance 
represents the amount of taxes applicable to 
the general fund which has been accrued but 
not collected ; it controls that portion of the de- 


tailed accounts of taxes due which applies to 
the general fund. 
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4vailable Cash.—This balance represents the 

‘al cash which has been accumulated from 

arces of revenue applicable to the general 

nd against which vouchers have not been 

oroved for payment. This is not a control- 
oy account, since it controls no detailed ac- 

ants, but it is included and described here 

account of its importance as one of the 

fun group. 

Unencumbered Appropriations.—This _bal- 
nce represents the total amount of appropria- 
tions out of the general fund which has not 
heen obligated or committed to the payment of 
contracts or purchase orders. It controls the 
detailed accounts of appropriations. 

Unliquidated Encumbrances.—This balance 
represents the total amount of contracts and 
purchase orders outstanding against the gen- 


been made. 
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eral fund. It controls the file of uncompleted 
contracts and unfilled orders. 

Reserve for Temporary Loans.—This bal- 
ance represents the total outstanding loans in 
anticipation of the collection of general fund 
revenues. It controls the register or bill book 
in which such loans are recorded in detail. 


Controlling Accounts as an Aid in the Execu- 
tion of the Financial Program 


The information needed in connection with 
the execution of the financial program must be 
accurate, complete and produced promptly. 
These requirements can be fulfilled consistently 
only by means of well-coordinated controlling 
accounts operated in accordance with a prac- 
tical accounting procedure. 

—Copyright, 1927, Francis Oakey. 


The Municipal Bond Market 


By Sanders Shanks, Jr. 


Editor, The Bond Buyer 


HE sale about the middle of October by 
T the state of Illinois of $6,000,000 4 per 

cent bonds at a premium, which reduces 
the net interest cost of the loan to 3.393 per 
cent, indicates clearly the extent to which state 
and municipal bond prices have advanced in 
recent weeks. Another excellent illustration is 
the recent sale by the city of White Plains, 
N. Y., of about $800,000 4 per cent bonds at a 
premium. 

Despite the unusually strong demand for mu- 
nicipal bonds, cities, counties and other com- 
munities do not appear to be increasing their 
borrowings, a condition which, of course, is 
conducive to lifting the market to an even 
higher level. 

The following list of representative issues in- 
dicates the trend of the municipal market at 
the present time: 


Net 
Amount Issue Rate Yield 
(%) Maturity (%) 
$60,000 Caln Tp., Pa... 4% 44-16 1/3 
pt. Avg. 3.24 
29,000 Holyoke, Mass.. 4 5 1/3 Avg. 3.68 
200,000 Greenwich, Conn. 4 5% Yr. Avg. 3.83 
6,000,000 [Illinois ........ 4 23 Yr. Avg. 3.93 
25,000 Indpls, Ind. .... 4% 14% Yr. Avg. 3.94 
849,500 White Plains, 
a Atascen 4 Various 3.97 
250,000 Glen Cove, N. Y. 4% 11% Yr. Avg. 3.98 
1,500,000 Tennessee ...... 4 14%4&19}%4Yr.Avg. 3.99 
7,100 Sengumery Co., 
. *¢clbmed. ee 4% 51/3 Yr. Avg. 4.05 
60,000 Scarsdale, N. Y. 4% 1-20 Yr. Ser. 4.07 
900,000 Oakland, Calif.. 4% 19 Yr. Avg. 4.11 
100,000 Winona, Minn... rf 5 Yr. Avg. 4.12 
350,000 Mitchell, S. Dak. 4% 20 Yr. Avg. 4.16 
999,000 So. Orange & 
Maplewood, N. 21 Yr. Avg. 
.. Sch, Dist. 4% 21% Yr. Avg. 4.21 
725,000 Nashville, Tenn. 4% 215/6 Yr. Avg. 4.26 
62,000 Colo. Spgs., Colo. 5 1-5 Yr. Ser. 4.52 
55,000 Wildwood, N.J.. 5 1-28 Yr. Ser. 4.78 
9,700 Yakima Co., 
Wash., Sch 
OT OES EE ee 5.00 
186,000 Bessemer, Ala. . 6 10 Yr. 5.44 
252,000 Fort Lauderdale, 
_ EE ee 6 1-9 Yr. Ser. 6.00 


A Protest Against Advertising of Excessive Speed by Automobile 
Manufacturers 


PROTEST that it is hoped will become na- 
tion-wide against the recent emphasis on high 
speed in automobile advertisements, has been 
‘ugurated by the Better Traffic Committee of 
ittsburgh. The Committee bases its protest on 
clief that some of the present advertising prac- 
in the automotive field are instilling in the 
nds of automobile drivers a craze for speed 
“h is being reflected in the nation’s mounting 
trathe-aceident toll. The Committee has asked the 
‘nufacturers to co-operate in adopting a general 
policy which will curb the present advertising ten- 


+ +g" 


\ letter from the Committee elaborating this 


point of view has brought promises of cooperation 
from some of the largest automobile manufacturers 
and pledges of support from leading automobile 
clubs. Several of these replies are published in 
Greater Pittsburgh, the bulletin of the Pittsburgh 
Chamber of Commerce, for September 24, 1927. 

The Better Traffic Committee is an organization 
composed of public-spirited citizens of Pittsburgh, 
appointed by the Mayor, and serving without pay, 
who cooperate with the city officials on all traffic 
matters. The Committee has been conducting a 
continuous educational campaign designed to help 
reduce traffic accidents. urton W. Marsh is 
Secretary, with office at 908 City County Building. 
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Coldwell Model “L’”’ Motor Lawn Mower and Roller, 
showing Detachable Gang Units 


They know what leadership means 


Since 1867 Coldwell Lawn Mowers have held unchal- | 
lenged leadership in their industry. That is why ex- 
perienced gardeners and park superintendents invari- 
ably select Coldwell. These men appreciate the 
significance of leadership. They know that Coldwell’s 
long-held pre-eminence in the lawn-mower field is 
evidence of value, performance, economy and depend- 
ability which nothing can set aside. 








Literature illustrating and describing the com- 
plete Coldwell line will be gladly sent on request 


TN ===, - A — 
COLDWELL 








DEPENDABLE LAWN °~«7MOWERS 
Hand - Horse - Motor 


COLDWELL LAWN MOWER CO., NEWBURGH, N, Y., U. S. A, 
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Public Water-Supplies of Maine--Part I 


From a Paper by Elmer W. Campbell, Director, Division of Engineering, Maine State 
Department of Health, Appearing in the Journal of the New England Water 
Works Association, Vol. 41, No. 2 and Corrected to October 1, 1927 


Abbott, E. A., Water Co. f 

Supplies 44 families in the town of Mexico. Installed 
in 1901. Obtains water from three springs. The springs 
are walled up to make small reservoirs with a total capac 
ity of 50,000 gal. The water flows to the customers by 
gravity. About }4-mile of mains. Color 5, Hardness 44. 
Chlorides 7. Quality of water excellent. 


Alfred Water Co. : i ; 
The town of Alfred, population 738, is supplied with 


water from a small lake about a mile from the village. 
Constructed in 1912. The water is pum by electric 
power to a standpipe, capacity 278,000 1. Three and 


Color 14. Hardness 18. Chlo 
Sanitary quality of water excellent. 


ne-half miles of mains. 
rides 4. 


Allen, Mrs. M. A. t 

Columbia Falls, a village of 658 persons, is supplied 
from a spring. The system, installed in 1911, consists 
of a storage reservoir of 70,000 gal. and about %-mile of 
mains. Water flows by gravity. Color 7. Hardness 44. 
Chlorides 6. Sanitary quality excellent. 


Andover Water Co. 

Organized in 1909. Supplies the village of Andover 
by means of a gravity system obtaining water from a 
mountain brook that flows through wild timber lands. 
About 2% miles of mains, delivering water to about 700 
Color 17. Hardness 21. hlorides 4. Quality 


f water excellent, . 


nennie 
people 


Anson Water District : 
Supplies the village of North Anson in the town of 


Anson. Total population 2,563. The water is supplied 
by gravity from the Madison Water District. Twenty 
miles of mains. Constructed in 1916. Color 17. Hard- 


Chlorides 4. 


Arcadia Aqueduct Co. y 

This is a small spring water-supply furnishing water 
to a portion of the village of Castine. Constructed in 
1898. Water flows from spring to distributing reservoir 
of 12,000 gal. capacity. About one mile of mains. Color 
6. Hardness 29. Chlorides 8. Quality of water excel- 
lent. 


ness 20. Quality of water excellent. 


Auburn Water District 

Water for the Auburn Water District is pumped by 
electric power from Lake Auburn to two reservoirs, 
capacity 7,250,000 gal. A population of 16,985 is sup- 
plied. The system was installed in 1871. There are now 
59.19 miles of mains. Chlorinator installed November, 
1923. Color 6. Hardness 25. Chlorides 4. Quality of 


water excellent. 


Augusta Water District 

The Augusta Water District, with a total population of 
about 15,000, consists of the village of Manchester, the 
National Soldiers’ Home, a portion of East Winthrop and 
the city of Augusta. The original system, installed in 
1886, took water from the Kennebec River. The source 
was changed in 1906 to Carleton Pond about 8 miles 
from the city. Water at times of high lake level flows 
by gravity to a storage and distributing reservoir, 6,000,- 


000 gal. capacity. New 10,000,000-gal, reservoir built in 
1926 adjoining old. Electric booster pumps are provided. 
— auxiliary supply provided from Cobbosseecontee 
ake 


, A siandpipe, capacity 350,000 gal., is located at the 
National Soldiers’ Home. Chlorinator installed November, 
1923. Fifty-nine miles of mains from 1 to 24 inches. 
Color Hardness 30. Chlorides 4. Quality of water 


excellent. 


Bangor Water Department 

Total population supplied, 26,978. 
constructed in 1875, taking water from the Penobscot 
River. Under the present laws no state or municipal 
authorities have sanitary control of the river, which ce- 
ceives sewage from towns located along its banks. Water 
Power is used for pumping, but a reserve power of steam 
and electricity is maintained. A standpipe, capacity 1,750,- 
00 , provides pressure. Rapid sand filters supple- 
mented by chlorine treatment. The filters were recon- 
structed in 1911, Chlorine treatment was begun April, 
19 ‘bout 62% miles of maina The river varies in 


The water-works was 


quality owing to industrial wastes. This necessitates 
extreme care in the operation of the filter plant. The 
plant is efficiently operated, and a safe, sanitary quality of 
water is maintained. Color 14. Hardness 38. Chlorides 5. 


Bar Harbor Water Co. 

Supplies a population of about 3,000 in winter and 10,- 
000 in summer. Water-works constructed in 1875. The 
water flows by gravity from a lake. A slow sand filter 
was installed in 1905 to remove alge. Forty miles of 
mains. Color 5. Hardness 16. Chlorides 8. Quality of 
water excellent. 


Bath Water District 
Supplies about 14,731 people. 


Water is taken from 
Nequasset Lake and i 


is pumped by electric power to a 


standpipe, capacity 506,000 gal. The water-works was 
constructed in 1887. Chlorine equipment installed October, 
1923. About 32 miles of mains. Color 30. Hardness 23. 


Chlorides 7. 


Belfast _Water District 

Supplies a population of about 5,000. System con 
structed in 1913. Water is taken from a brook and im- 
pounding reservoir and is pumped by electric power, with 
a steam and a water power auxiliary, to a standpipe, 
capacity 247,000 gal. Rapid sand filter, also chlorinator 
which was installed August, 1923. About 12 2-3 miles of 
mains. Color 35. Hardness 28. Chlorides 6. Quite a 
variation in quality, due to run-off from pastures and cul- 
tivated lands. Efficient operation of purification plant 
3° gua a safe water, but the color is sometimes quite 
igh. 


Belgrade Water Co. 

Supplies a portion of the town of Belgrade and is a 
summer supply only. Water is taken from a lake and 
pumped by electric power to a storage tank, capacity 11,- 
600 gal. Chlorinator installed August, 1923. Three- 
quarters of a mile of mains. Color 8. Hardness -38. 
Chlorides 7. Quality of water variable. 


Benton 
See Kennebec Water District. 


Berwick Water Co. 

Supplies a population of about 2,000. Water is taken 
from springs and wells and pumped by electric power. 
Chlorinator installed October, 1923. Six miles of mains. 
Colge._ 31. Hardness 38. Chlorides 7. Quality of water 
variable. 


Bethel Water Co. 

Supplies a population af around 1,792, Water flows 
by gravity from a mountain. brook to two covered con- 
crete reservoirs, total capacity 650,000 gal. Seven and 
one-half miles of mains. Color 10. Hardness 20. Chlo- 
rides 4. Sanitary quality of water excellent. 


Sanitary quality of water excellent. 


Biddeford & Saco Water Co. 

Supplies Biddeford, Saco and Old Orchard, total popu 
lation 27,000 in winter, 50,000 in summer. The water 
is pumped by electric power from Saco River to a reser- 
voir, capacity 8,000,000 gal.; and two standpipes, total 
capacity 600,000 gal. Rapid sand filters installed in 1895 
and chlorinator October, 1923. One hundred and one miles 
of mains. Color 9. Hardness 17. Chlorides 5. The fil- 
tered water is of excellent quality. 


Bingham Water District 

Supplies a population of 1,143. Water is taken from 
Jackson Pond and flows by gravity to a distributing reser 
voir, capacity 450,000 ¥ Six and one-quarter miles of 
pipe line. Color 17. Hardness 32. Chlorides 4. Sani 
tary quality of water excellent. 

See also Landers, E. F. 


Blethen House Spring Water-Works 

This company supplies a rt of the town of Dover- 
Foxcroft. Water is secured trom three springs which are 
walled up to wake storage reservoirs having a capacity 
of 100,000 gal. Two miles of pipe are in use to convey 
the water, by gravity, to the consumers. Color 5. Hard- 
ness 45. Chlorides 4. Water of excellent quality. 























Installation of Republic Flow Meters at Elmhurst, Illinois 


Do You Know What 


ELECTRICAL OPERATION 


Means in Water Meters? 


The above photograph is typical in showing the ways associated with mechanical moving parts 
convenience of electrical operation. due to friction. 

The meter body can be located in a tunnel, base - (2) Ease and flexibility The use of the orifice 
ment or some other inaccessible distant point and yet | installation : plate makes installa- 
the reading instruments are close at hand where tion a simple operation. All that is necessary is 
they can be read at a glance by the engineer. to insert the plate in some convenient flange. 

In deciding on water meters you will agree that (3) Small Fs erential The pene Sep = 
the following points are of utmost importance. . — Th — te a rr 
They result directly from the use of the thin penser 7 7 oe a: 
plete cuihen end chubienl eoeniion Soe The meter is therefore extremely sensi 

ve. 
(1) Accuracy and con- The panel board can (4) No voltage Voltage variation in current 
venience of reading be located at any place variation supply does not affect the 
and its reading instruments wired to the meter readings. This is a patented feature, developed 
body. Electrical operation eliminates error al- exclusively for the Republic Flow Meter. 


Bulletin “Republic Water Meters” sent on Request 


Republic Flow Meters Co. 


2226 Diversey Pkwy. _ = .~ 






Chicago, Illinois. 
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Boothbay Harbor Water Co. 

Serves a population of 2,025, permanent or year-round, 
and from 8,000 to 10,000 summer service users. Water is 
taken from a lake and pumped by electric power to a stand- 
pipe, capacity ona y i way mtg th ~ 1894. 
Chiorinator in ° e rty-five m f pipe. 
Color 15. Hardness 28. Chlorides 9. _subject to 
come pollution from agricultural lands. Sterilization by 
chlorine efficient, producing a water of good quality. 


Brewer 
See Penobscot County Water Co. 


Bridgton Water and Electric Co. 

Serves _~ 2,500. Water is inn from a > ant 
sumped by electric power to a standpipe, capaci Y 
Pl. Chlorinator installed September, 1923. Six miles 
of pipe line. Color 16, Hardness 27. Chlorides 4. Qual- 
ity of water excellent, 


Brooks 
See Consolidated Water Co. 


Brownville, Maine, Water Co. 

Supplies the village of Brownville in the township of 
Brownville. The system was installed in 1908. Water 
flows by gravity from three springs to a reservoir, capac- 
ity 25,000 gal. Two and one-half miles of pipe. Color 6. 
Hardness 29. Chlorides 4. Sanitary quality of water 


excellent. 


Brownville & Williamsburg Water Co. 

System constructed in 1908. Supplies Brownville Junc- 
tion, in the town of Brownville. opulation 1,200. Sup- 
ply taken from springs, auxiliary supply from a small 
stream, pumped by electric power, to a storage reservoir, 
capacity 200,000 gal. Chlorinator installed om auxiliary 
supply September, 1919. Five miles of mains. Color 30. 
Hardness 29. Chlorides 4. Spring supply of excellent 
quality. Auxiliary supply from the stream somewhat col- 
ored, but of safe, sanitary quality with chlorine treat- 
ment. 





Brunswick & Topsham Water District 

Supplies the town of Brunswick and the town of Tops- 
ham, serving about 8,000. System constructed in 1886. 
Water taken from driven wells and pumped electric 
tower to standpipe, capacity 3,000,000 gal. Chlorinator in- 
stalled October, 1923. There are about 18 miles of mains. 


Color 4. Hardness 33. Chlorides 7. Water of excellent 
quality. 


Buckfield Water Co. 

ing a population of = hy yy in ——. 
ater is taken from a ows by vity to 

mains, of which there are about four Salles. Color 9. 

Hardness 19. Chlorides 4, Water of excellent quality. 


Bucksport Water Co, 

Supplies a population of 1,906. Gravity supply from 
a lake. System constructed in 1887. Chlorinator in- 
stalled March, 1924. Three miles of mains. Color 55. 
Hardness 33. Chlorides 7. Water is quite high in color 
with some vegetable tastes. Clogging of screens by eels 
has been experienced at some seasons of the year. ater 
is of a fair quality but would probably be improved by 


filtration, 


Calais Water and Power Co. 
_ Supplies a population of 6,084. System installed in 
1886. Water is taken from a well owned by the St. 
Stephens Water Co., located about five miles on the Cana- 
dian side of the border with the St. Croix River as an 
auxiliary supply. Water is pumped by electric power to 
a storage reservoir, capacity 2,500,000 gal. A rapid sand 
titer and chlorinator (the latter installed January, 1922) 
are used to purify the auxiliary supply. Twenty-six miles 
ot mains are used. Color 21. ardness 31. Chlorides 
4. Sanitary quality excellent. 


Camden & Rockland Water Co. 

_ oupples the city of Rockland and the towns of Cam- 
den, Rockport and Thomaston. The system was constructed 
in 1885. Water is taken from a lake by gravity to a dis- 
tributing reservoir in Rockland (capacity 2,500,000 gal.) 
and to a standpipe in Camden (capacity 550,000 gal.). 
Chi rinator installed November, 1923. ighty-one miles 
ot mains. Color 9, Hardness 17. Chlorides 6. Sanitary 
quality excellent, 

Cape Elizabeth 

See Portland Water District. 


Caribou Water, Light and Power Co. 

4 “upplies a population of 6,018; takes water from the 
- ostook River. Electric power is used to pump water 
‘rectly to the mains, the excess going to a standpipe with 


and one-half miles of pipe. Color 11. Har 
Chlori 
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a capacity of 151,000 gal. Chlorinator installed February, 
1920. Seven and one-half miles of mains. Color 36. 
Hardness 47. Chlorides 5. The river receives some 
pollution from villages located upstream. The water at 
times is quite highly colored and also slightly turbid after 
heavy rains. Chlorine treatment produces a water of safe 
sanitary quality. At times alge cause undesirable tastes. 


Casco Bay Water Power & Light Co. 
See Peak’s Island Corporation. 


Castine Water Co. 

Castine has a population of 743, most of whom are 
supplied by the Castine Water Co. The water-works 
was built in 1896, taking water from wells and 
springs. A windmill furnishes power to pump water 
from three storage reservoirs, total capacity 1,233,000 
gal. to a distributing reservoir. Six miles of mains. 

lor 8. Hardness 47. Chlorides 9. Quality of water 
excellent. 

See also Arcadia Aqueduct Co. 


Central Aqueduct Co. 

This system was constructed in 1830, and supplies a 
portion of the village of Skowhegan. Water flows by 
gravity from three small springs, about % of a mile of 
pipe being in use. Color 5. Hardness 59. Chlorides 11. 

e springs receive some underground drainage from 
dwellings at a higher elevation, but the water is free irom 
bacteria and is considered of safe quality. 


Chase, Joseph 

Supplies a portion of the village of Mexico. Original 
construction 1898. Source, two small springs. Storage 
reservoir, capacity 12,000 gal. One-quarter of a mile of 
pipe. Color 5. Hardness 40. Chlorides 8. This sup- 
ply receives some pollution from dwellings at a higher 
elevation and is to be abandoned. 


Cherryfield Westside Aqueduct Co. 

Cherryfield, a town with a population of 1,304, is par- 
tially supplied by the Cherryfield Westside Aqueduct Co. 
The water-works was constructed in 1872, water being 
supplied from wells and springs. One mile of mains. 
Color 5. Hardness 51. Chlorides 8. Quality of water 
excellent. 


Clement, J. E. 

Supplies the village of East Brownfield, population 835. 
System constructed in 1906. Source of supply, large shal- 
low well. Storage tank, capacity 13,000 gal. Three-fifths 
of a mile of pipe. Color 8. Hardness 33. Chlorides 14. 
This supply receives undesirable infiltration from dwellin 
in the vicinity of the well. Water used mostly for flush- 
ing and fire protection. 


Coburn Aqueduct Co. 

Supplies a portion of the village of Skowhegan. Con- 
structed in 1877. Source of supply, two springs. Flows 
by gravity. Three miles of pipe. Color 12. Hardness 
48. Chlorides 14. Conditions very similar to those of 
Central Aqueduct Co. 


Cold Spring Water Co. 
Supplies village of Lamoine. Population 327. Installed 


1895. Source of supply, spring. Reservoir, capacity 8,000 
rdness 


gal. Three-fifths of a mile of pipe. Color 10. Ha 
25. Chlorides 8. Quality of water excellent. 


Columbia Falls 
See Allen, Mrs. M. A. 


Consolidated Water Co. ; 

Supplies village of Brooks, population 691. Constructed 
in 1897. Source of supply, drilled wells 100 ft. deep, also 
spring. Reservoir, capacity 10,000 gal. Four miles of 
mains. Color 4. Hardness 47. Chlorides 7. Quality of 
water excellent. 


Cornish Water Co. 

System constructed 1911 and supplies population of 313. 
Supply from springs. Reservoir, capacity 225,000 gal. 
Nearly four miles of pipe. Color 5. Hardness 23. 
Chlorides 3. Quality of water excellent. 


Crystal Fountain Aqueduct Co. 

Supplies a portion of the village of South Paris. Sys- 
tem constructed in 1865. Supply from a well. One- 
eighth of a mile of pipe line. Color 10. Hardness 49. 

orides 4. Quality of water excellent. 


Cumberland Center Water Co. 
Sapolice the village of Cumberland Center in the town 
of Cumberland. Original construction 1908. Source of 
supply, ing. Storage tank, capacity 20,000 = Two 
ness 38, 

des 4. Quality of water excellent. 
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he POWER that LIGHTS 


ABINGDON ~ VIRGINIA 





HEN a light plant, located right in the 
heart of a coal field, with cheap fuel at 
its very door, closes down a steam plant. and 
installs diesel engines, there must be a reason. 


That is exactly what happened at Abingdon, 
Virginia. The Damascus Light and Power Com- 
pany recently installed two new six-cylinder 
360-H.P. Anderson Diesels to furnish light to 
Abingdon, and to replace the old steam plant. 
The selection of Anderson Diesels over other 
types of power was made by one of the most 
reputable consulting engineers in the country, 
located at Richmond, Va. His selection was 
based on the fuel economy, dependability, 
ruggedness and all-’round efficiency. 


ANDERSON DIESEL ENGINES 





Sales and Service Branches 


DEPENDABLE -AS -THE - SUN 


ANDERSON ENGINE & FDRY Co. ANDERSON. INDIANA 
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_ Damariscotta-Newcastle _Water -Co. : ae 
Supplies the towns of Damariscotta and Newcastle. 
Total population 1,842, ‘The system was constructed in 
1296, securing water from a lake. Electric power used 
to pump the water, Distributing reservoir, capacity 359,- 
000 gal. Seven miles of mains. Color 16, Hardness 19. 
Chlorides 6. Quality of water excellent, 


Danforth Water Co. ; 

Supplies a population of 1,201, taking water from a 
spring. The system was constructed in 1906. Water 
pumped by electric power to reservoir, capacity 500,000 
gal. One and one-half miles of mains used. Color 23. 
Hlardness 74. Chlorides 6. Springs receive some infiltra- 
tion from river at times ‘of high water, otherwise of g 
quality. 


Dexter Water Works } 

Supplies a population of 4,114. Supply coming from 
lake. Water is pum by electric power to reservoir of 
500,000 gal. capacity. The system was constructed in 
1903. Chlorinator installed November, 1923. Twelve 
miles of mains. Color 8 Hardness 44. Chlorides 3. 
Quality of water excellent. 


Dixfield Light & Water Co. , 
Supplies a population of 1,134. System constructed in 
1906. Water secured from a mountain brook flowing 
through wild timber lands. Equalizing and storage reser- 
voir, capacity 500,000 gal. Six miles of mains. olor 32. 
Hardness 35. Chlorides 4. Quality of water excellent. 


Dover-Foxcroft Water District 

Supplies a total population of about 4,000. System con- 
structed in 1888. The original source of supply was the 
Piscataquis River. Source of supply changed to lake in 
1926, the old station being retained in reserve. New sup- 
ply gravity. Chlorinator installed July, 1918. Storage 
and equalizing reservoir, capacity 1,500,000 gal. Eiglit 
and one-half miles of pipe. Color 29. Hardness 31. 
Chlorides 4. Quality of water excellent. 

See also Blethen House Spring Water-Works. 


Eastport Water Co. : 

Serves a population of 4,494. Works installed in 1888. 
Supply from a small river, outlet of lake. Water pumped 
by water power to storage reservoir, capacity 1,000,090 
gal., and equalizing standpipe, capacity 300,000 gal. Chlo- 
rinator installed November, 1923. Fifteen miles of mains. 
Color 33. Hardness 28. Chlorides 7. Water is of good 
sanitary quality and usually of good appearance, but occa- 
sionally contains some organic matter and has a notice- 
able color. 


East Brownfield 
See Clement, J. E. 


East Millinocket 
See Northern Water Co. 


East Vassalboro Water Co. 4 

System constructed in 1914. Supplies the village of 
East Vassalhoro, in the town of Vassalboro. Water is 
taken from the outlet of China Lake. Water power used 
for pumping water to the reservoir, from which it flows 
by gravity. Covered concrete storage reservoir, capacity 
40,000 gal. Three-quarters of a mile of mains. Color 10. 
Hardness 40, Chlorides 4. Water receives some drain- 
age from the village and plans are being made to sterilize 
the water with hypochlorite of lime. 


East Winthrop : 
See Augusta Water District. 


Ellsworth 
See Penobscot County Water Co. 


Eustis Water Co. 2 
Supplies a population of 589, System constructed in 
1908. Gravity supply from a spring. Storage reservoir, 
capacity 25,000 gal. One and three-quarters miles of 
mains. Color 12. Hardness 24. Chlorides 3. Quality 
of water excellent. 
Fairfield 
See Kennebec Water District and Summit Springs 
Water Co. 
Falmouth 
See Portland Water District. 


Farmington Falls Water Co. 

Supplies the village of Farmington Falls in the town 
of Farmington. Constructed in 1909. Source of supply, 
one spring and a 50-foot drilled well; also a 150-foot drilled 
well with electric pump for use when needed. Small stor- 
age reservoir, no figures available for its capacity. Two 
and one-half miles of mains. Color 10. Hardness 38. 
Chlorides 4. Quality of water excellent. 
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Farmington Village Corporation 

Supplies a population of 3,197. System constructed in 
891. Water flows by gravity from a lake. Standpipe, 
ree 250,000 gal. Twenty-one miles of mains. ‘olor 


; Hardness 30. Chlorides 4. Quality of water excel- 
ent. 


Fort Fairfield 
See Frontier Water Co. 


Fort Kent Water Co. 

Supplies a population of 4,237. Water flows by gravity 
from a brook in the hills. System constructed in 1914. 
Equalizing reservoir, capacity 500,000 gal. Auxiliary sup- 
ply from Fish River. Chlorinator installed on auxiliary 
supply July, 1923. Five and one-half miles of mains. 
Color 29. Hardness 42. Chlorides 4. Main supply of 
fair quality but insufficient in quantity. Auxiliary sup- 
ply receives some pollution from villages about five or six 
miles up the stream. 


Freeport Water Co. 

Organized in 1891. Supplies a population of 2,800. 
Water-supply from a brook through a slow gravel filter. 
Electric power used to pump the water; gasoline engine 
for emergency pumiping. Storage standpipe, capacity 200,- 
300 gal. Chlorinator installed in 1923. Color 18. Hard- 
ness 36. Chlorides 8. The color of the water varies at 
times of heavy rainfall and occasionally has alge tastes, 
otherwise it is of good quality. 


Friendship Water Co. 

Supplies a population of 696 with probably a thousand 
more in the summer. System constructed in 1897. The 
supply is taken from springs. Two springs have been dug 
out to a depth of about 18 ft. and a diameter of 30 ft., 
walled with field stones. Capacity of these spring reser 
voirs approximately 600,000 gal. Water is pumped by 
windmill from the reservoirs to a wooden storage tank of 
about 10,000 gal. capacity. Water has a good appearance 
but is only of fair quality. Two miles of mains. Color 
10. Hardness 44. Chlorides 15. 


Frontier Water Co. 

Original construction in 1889. Supplies the town cf 
Fort Fairfield. Population 4,551. Main source of supply 
spring-fed brook about %-mile on the Canadian side of 
the border. Reservoir capacity 1,500,000 gal., located in 
Canada. Gravity supply. Auxiliary supply, brook, 
pumped by electric power direct to mains. hlorine treat- 
ment used on auxiliary supply since November, 1921. 
Five miles of mains. Color 6. Hardness 118. Chlorides 
5. Water usually of good quality, but slightly variable. 


Fryeburg Water Co. 

Supplies a population of 1,000. System constructed in 
1882. Water flows by gravity from a mountain stream 
to a distributing reservoir, capacity 150,000 gal. Chlo- 
rinator installed August, 1923, Nine miles of pipe line. 
Color 8. Hardness 19. Chlorides 3. 


Gardiner Water District 

Supplies the city of Gardiner and the town of Ran- 
dolph. System constructed in 1885. The water, the 
source of which is Cobbosseecontee Stream, is pumped hy 
water power to a million-gailon reservoir and a _ stand- 
pipe of 350,000 gal. capacity. The purification equipment 
consists of a slow sand filter plant of four units and 
chlorinator, the latter being installed in September, 1923. 
Twenty-eight miles of mains. Color 13. Hardness 32. 
Chlorides 4. Quality of water excellent. 


Gorham 
See Portland Water District. 


Greenville Water Co. 

Supplies a total population of 1,550. The water com- 
pany was organized in 1913, Water flows by gravity 
from a pond located three miles in the woods on the 
slope of Squaw Mountain to an equalizing reservoir of 
300,000 gal. capacity. Nine and one-half miles of mains 
are used. Color 37. Hardness 33. Chlorides 4. Qual- 
ity of water excellent. 

See also Hunt, Mrs. Mabel. 


Grindstone Neck Water Co. 

This company supplies the town of Winter Harbor. 
Total ulation 503. The water-works was installed in 
1891. The water is pumped from a pond by elecric-driven 
centrifugal pumps with auxiliary gas engine to a standpipe 
of 28,000 gal. capacity. In the winter, Winter Harbor is 
supplied direct from the pond, but in the summer water 
is pum to the standpipe for use in the village of Grind- 
stone Neck. Three and one-half miles of mains. Color 
46. Hardness 20. Chlorides 9. Water of excellent 
quality. 
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Like new after 21 years! 


Byron Street, between State and Division Streets, Huntington, 
Ind., is another highway which proves the wisdom of paving 
with Trinidad Native-Lake Asphalt. Laid back in 1906, it is 
still in excellent condition today, bearing out the record for long- 
life for which Trinidad is famed the world over. 


Endowed by nature with unequaled wear and weather resist- 
ing properties, Trinidad is also noted for its low cost per year of 
service, its attractiveness, resiliency, freedom from noise, and 
ease of keeping clean. 

Bermudez Road Asphalt is also a natural product—for road 
building. Write for interesting data. 


The Barber Asphalt Company 
Philadelphia 
New York Chicago Pittsburgh St. Louis Kansas City San Francisco 


TRINIDAD aseuait 
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Water Co. ; 
a a population of 1,687. The works was in- 
Pin. 1910, Water flows by gravity from a pond 

standpipe of 500,000 gal. capacity. Supplies water 
« Sangerville Water Co. Twelve miles of mains. 
> Hardness 59. Chlorides 3. Quality of water 
ent. 


i,llowell Water District é 
¥ trol a population of 2,764. System constructed in 
Water is obtained from an impounded stream and 
through a siphon to a distributing reservoir of 800,- 
ral. capacity. A small electric air pump is used to 
* water over the siphon, the crest of the hill being a 
feet higher than the source of supply. Chlorinator 
ed October, 1923. Seven and one-half miles of 
Color 16. Hardness 29. Chlorides 6. The water 
good sanitary quality but rather small in quantity. 

ary source of supply, Augusta Water District. 


Hancock Water, Light & Power Co. 
lies a population of 770. System constructed in 
The source of supply is an abandoned mine. 
are 4% miles of mains. Color 3. Hardness 159. 
es 204. The water is of fair quality. 


Harrington 
e Quantabacook Water Co. 


Hartland Water Co. 
ipplies a population of 1,140. The water-works was 
icted in 1911. Water is supplied from a pond 
flows by gravity direct to the mains. There are 10 
of mains. Color 18. Hardness 17. Chlorides 4. 
ty of water excellent. 


Hebron 
s supply, which serves a population of 1,652, was 
ed in 1900. Water flows by gravity from a pond 
i to the mains. There are 3% miles of pipe line. 
\n &8-inch extra-heavy cast iron pipe is used. Color 11. 
H ess 17. Chlorides 4. Quality of water excellent, 


Hillside Water Co. 


plies a portion of the village of South Paris. The 
system was installed in 1860. Source of supply is a shal- 
low well. There is a very small storage reservoir. Three- 

iarters of a mile of pipe line. Color 6. Hardness 34. 
Chlorides 4. The water is of excellent quality. 


Houlton Water Co. 
ies a total population of 5,500. The system was 
lled in 1885. The water is pumped by electric 
power from a brook to a storage reservoir of 2,100,000 gal. 
ty. Chlorinator installed September, 1919. There 
miles of mains. Color 33. ardness 64. Chlorides 
» water is variable in quality owing to excessive 

from cultivated lands during heavy rains. 


Hunt, Mrs. Mabel 
Supplies a portion of the village of Greenville. The 
system was installed in 1910, Source of supply is an 
rt well. Onehalf mile of pipe line. Color 7. 
ess 59. Chlorides 3. Quality of water excellent. 


Island Falls Water Co. 
Supplies a population of 1,683. The system was con- 
in 1910. Water is obtained from a brook and 
by electric power to a storage reservoir of 
gal. capacity. Chlorinator installed July, 1924. 
t nd one-half miles of mains. Color 44. Hardness 
4 rides 4. Water is highly colored at times and 
me vegetable tastes, but otherwise is of good quality. 


Jackman Water, Light & Power Co. 
“upples a population of 902, System constructed in 
Water is taken from springs and the Moose 
nd pumped to two reservoirs, total capacity 109,- 
hlorinator installed June, 1921. There are 3% 
t mains. Color 36. Hardness 41. Chlorides 4, 
ter is usually of good quality but somewhat variable. 
Jeff rson 


Meserve, James Y. 


c 


Kennebec Water District 
company supplies the city of Waterville, towns 
th Vassalboro, Fairfield, Benton and Winslow. 
pulation about 20,000, Water is obtained from a 
flows by gravity ig North Vassalboro to 
of Waterville. | It is then pumped by electric 
rect to the mains. There are two storage and 
"g reservoirs with a total capacity of 25,000,000 
‘orinator installed August, 1923. About 50 miles 


re] 
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of mains. Color 11. Hardness 31. Chlorides 5. Water 
of excellent quality. 


Kennebunk, Kennebunkport and Wells Water District 

Supplies the towns of Kennebunk, Kennebunkport, Wells, 
and Biddeford Pool. Total population 4,466. ystem con- 
structed in 1896. Water is pumped by electric power 
from a brook through pressure type, rapid sand filters, to 
the mains. There are two standpipes, one with a capacity 
of 500,000 gal., and the other with a capacity of 229,000 
gal. Chlorinator installed April, 1916. Elevated tank, 
capacity 250,000 gal., erect at Biddeford Pool, 1927. 
Seventy-eight miles of mains in use. Color 31. Hardness 
36. Chlorides 17. The water has rather a high color at 
times, but otherwise is of good quality. 


Kennebunkport 
See Kennebunk, Kennebunkport & Wells Water District. 


Kezar Falls Water Co. 

Supplies the village of Kezar Falls in the town of Par- 
sonsheld. Total population about 600, The water-works 
was constructed in 1901. Source of supply is a well. 
Water is pumped by electric power to a storage reservoir, 
capacity 217,000 gal. Three miles of mains. Color 5. 
Hardness 22. Chlorides 4. Quality of water excellent. 


Kingfield Water Co. 

Supplies a population of 975. The water-works was 
constructed in 1897. Water flows by gravity from a moun 
tain stream, outlet of a pond, to an equalizing reservoir 
of 540,000 gal. capacity. Chlorinator installed December, 
1926. There are 6 miles of mains. Color 17. Hardness 
22. Chlorides 4. The water is variable in quality at 
times of heavy rain but as a rule of excellent quaity. 


Kittery Water Co. 

Supplies a population of 6,000, besides the Navy Yard. 
System constructed in 1908. Water flows by gravity from 
a lake. About 50 miles of large and small mains. Color 
33. Hardness 21. Chlorides 5. The water is of excellent 
quality. 


Lamoine 
Pned Cold Spring Water Co. and Lamoine Beach Water 
0. 


Lamoine Beach Water Co. 

This company supplies about 40 families of the village 
of Lamoine Beach in the town of Lamoine. The plant 
was constructed in 1899. Supply taken from a_ pond. 
There are 2 miles of mains. Color 8. Hardness 22. Chlio- 
rides 5. Quality of water excellent. 


Landers, E. E. 


A portion of the town of Bingham is supplied by this 
company. system was constructed in 1850. The 
water is taken from five springs, each one being dug out, 
walled up, and provided with a wooden roof. The total 
capacity is 60,000 gal. It is a gravity supply with 3 
miles of mains. Color 6. Hardness 55. Chlorides 3 
Quality of water excellent. 


Lewiston Water District 

‘The original construction of the Lewiston Water Dis- 
trict supply was in 1878. It serves a population of 31, 
791. The water flows by gravity from Lake Auburn to 
the pumping-station, a distance of about 3 miles, and is 
then pumped by water power direct to the mains, the 
overflow going to a storage reservoir of 14,000,000 gal. 
Chlorinator installed November, 1923, There are 65 miles 


of mains. Color 11. Hardness 24. Chlorides 5. Water 
is of excellent quality. 


Limerick 
See Western Maine Power Co. 


Limestone Water & Sewer Co. 
_ Serves a population of 1,506. 
inally constructed in 1914. It obtains its supply from 
a brook. The water is pumped by electric power to a 
storage reservoir of 500,000 gal. capacity. A gasoline 
engine is used as auxiliary power. hlorinator installed 
August, 1926. There are 1% miles of mains. Color 18 
Hardness 87. Chlorides 7, At times of heavy rainfall 
this water receives drainage from agricultural lands, caus 
ing considerable variation in color and turbidity. 


Lisbon 
The town of Lisbon, with a p 


The system was orig- 


ulation of 4,091, con 


0 
sists of two villages, Lisbon and ites Falls, each with 
a separate water-works but both owned by the town. Both 
supplies secure water from shallow driven wells. Color 
‘. _nmntonee 73. Chlorides 8. Quality of water excel- 
en 


(To be continued in the December issue) 
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MAKING BUILDING CODES UNIFORM 


Ir souNDs impossible. Per- 
haps it is. Yet continued 
efforts are being made to 
bring about this highly de- 
sirable standardization—and 
7 it’s more than a dream in the 
field of steel construction. The A. I. S. C. 
Standard Specification is already being 
used in more than one hundred cities in 
the United States and Canada. This 
specification is estimated to be saving 
owners and other taxpayers more than 
$30,000,000 a year! 


Si 
e\' 





The Institute’s Code of Standard Prac- 
tice is clearing up all misunderstandings 
between buyers and sellers of structural 
steel. A Department of Architectura 
Relations and a competent engineering 
staff are aiding in the solution of technica 
steel construction problems everywhere 
Our educational publicity marks the first 
concerted effort to tell the public all the 
facts about steel construction. Send for 
full information and your copy of the 
valuable fact-book, “sTEEL NEVER FAILS.’ 


AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF STEEL CONSTRUCTION, Inc. 


The cooperative non-profit service organization of the structural steel industry of the 


United States and Canada. 


STEEL 


Correspondence is invited. 


285 Madison Ave., New York City 


INSURES STRENGTH AND SECURIT} 
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| ‘The City’s Legal Rights 


Conducted by A. L. H. Street, Attorney at Law 


and Duties 








fo Satisfy a Street Improvement Assessment 

Only so Much Land as is Necessary 

Shall Be Sold , _ 

property abutting upon a street is fairly 

_usceptible to division, only so much thereof as is 

ecessary should be sold to satisfy a special im- 
ement assessment levied on account of an im- 
-ement in the street, holds the Kentucky Court 
\ppeals in the case of Ormsby vs. City of 
ion, 294 Southwestern Reporter, 1025. 


\butter’s Right to Protest Against a Street 
improvement Is Not Inherent a a 

Upholding a Missouri statute authorizing cities 

the third class to improve streets without allow- 

the abutting property owners to protest, the 

nreme Court of that state said in the case of 

vs. City of Jefferson, 293 South Western 
rter, 780: 

“The general rule is that the consent or the 
right of petition of property owners is not a con- 
lition precedent to the opening or improvement 

streets unless expressly made so by statute, 
harter or ordinance. The reason for this rule 
lies in the fact that local assessments for improve- 
ments are not regarded as burdens, but as an 
equivalent or compensation for the enhanced value 

i the property derived from the improvement.” 


Town Was Not Liable for Unusual and Un- 
expected Accident to a Child in a Park 

[wo young boys were playing about a fountain 
na village park. One of them in jumping from 
the outer wall of the ground bowl to the center 
base pulled the rather slender fountain over and 
was injured. The municipality was not liable in 
lamages, it was decided by the Iowa Supreme 
Hensley vs. Incorporated Town of Cowrie, 
212 North Western Reporter, 714) because any 
iegligence on its part occurred in the course of 
lischarging the governmental function of main- 
mng a public park. There was no room for 
iding the city liable on the ground of the main- 
nance of a dangerous nuisance, because: “The 
ircumstances of the accident were so unique and 
‘0 loreign to the ordinary use and purpose of the 
fountain and so unprecedented that it should not 
ve deemed to transform into an existing nuisance 
an instrumentality previously harmless.” 


City Cannot Forbid Through Motor-Bus 
Traffic on Street Connecting Highway 

Ma ston, Texas, lies between Dallas and Fort 
orth on the Bankhead Highway. The Municipal 
' passed an ordinance forbidding motor-bus 
two streets one of which constitutes a 
highway. Declaring the ordinance to 
‘Ss against interurban busses, the Texas 
me Court said in the case of City of Arling- 
Lillard, 294 South Western Reporter, 829: 
state has not prohibited the use of the 
of the state, which include the streets 
_ ‘oO carriers of passengers and freight for 
tor a city to deny them the use of such 


+ 








streets within its limits as will prevent them from 
passing through the city effects a denial of the use 
of the highways outside of the city and those which 
approach the city from any direction. This is the 
exercise of a power of the general government, and 
one in its nature which cannot be delegated to 
cities. For this reason, as well as for others, this 
exercise of the power by the city of Arlington is 
inconsistent with those legislative enactments, gen- 
eral in their nature, pertaining to the highways of 
the state and their use by the citizens of the state 
and others, including those carrying passengers 
for hire.” 


Superintendent of a Municipal Garage Held 
Not to Be an “Officer” 

The importance of using some such word as 
“bureau” to designate sub-departments of city gov- 
ernment is suggested by the decision handed down 
by the Massachusetts Supreme Judicial Court in 
the case of Robertson vs. Commissioner of Civil 
Service, 156 North Eastern Reporter, 536. 

It was decided that an ordinance of the city 
of Lawrence, providing for the election of a super- 
intendent of a municipal garage “department,” did 
not make the incumbent an “officer” in such sense 
as to exempt him from civil service provisions of 
the Massachusetts statutes. The Court treats the 
“department” as being a bureau of the department 
of finance and public affairs of the city. The opin- 
ion remarks: 

“There is a well-recognized distinction between 
an officer and an employee. The term ‘officer’ 
implies the delegation of a portion of the sov- 
ereign power to and the possession of it by the 
person filling the office. : 

“It is clear from the terms of the ordinance, as 
well as from the nature of the duties required to 
be performed by the superintendent, that he can- 
not be held to be the head of one of the principal 
departments of the city.” 


Terms of Ordinance Regulating Hawking on 
Private Premises Held to Be Unreasonable 
and to Exceed a City’s Powers 

Standing on the premises of his employer in 
Seattle, Ford held up T-bone steaks to, the view 
of passersby in a market, and called out in a loud 
voice: “Here they are, folks; take them away at 
25 cents for one, or two for 45.” He was prose- 
cuted for violating an ordinance imposing a license 
fee of $10 per day against hawkers and defining 
a hawker as being any one who, in a street, other 
public place, or other place in the city, makes any 
demonstration calculated to draw attention to 
goods, excepting newspapers. 

Holding that Ford was not amenable, the Wash- 
ington Supreme Court said, in the case of City of 
Seattle vs. Ford, 257 Pacific Reporter, 243: 

“Unquestionably the ordinance is good as to the 
streets and public places, as we will assume that 
conditions justified the action of the legislative 
body in that respect. It might be that, if hawking 
on private property closely adjacent to the public 
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MUEL CHRISTY 
Chief Fire Dept. 
Pueblo , 





The Extra Stamina You Need 


Equipping with Gum-Dipped Tires is 
an investment in extra safety, speed, 
comfort and economy. On slippery 
streets and highways—around sharp 
turns—for maneuvering in and out of No one can foresee the demands you 
traffic—for sudden stops—you can de- may have to place on your fire fighting 
pend on the powerful non-skid tread equipment in some emergency, but you 
to hold without slip or skid. can prepare now and be sure of a fight- 
Supporting this safety tread, is the img chance in any situation—by having 
special carcass, built of cords dipped in your local Firestone Service Dealer 
a rubber solution, which saturates and equip your apparatus with new Gum- 
insulates every fiber of every cord with Dipped Tires all around. He will save 
rubber. This minimizes the friction you money and serve you better. 


Firestone 


GUM-DIPPED TIRES 
AMERICANS SHOULD PRODUCE THEIR OWN RUBBER . Spr BGrrrtondS, 


and heat of high-speed service and 
strengthens the whole structure of the 
tire to withstand heavy strains. 
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+s was forbidden, we might see in such a 
sion a reasonable exercise of the police power 
‘ending to prevent the collection of crowds upon 

streets and sidewalks about the open door 

e place where the hawking was going on, or 
lar obstruction to traffic or interference with 

oublic safety. But that is not the question 
- before us. Every one has a natural right to 
his own merchandise on his own private prop- 

+. in his own way, to all who come there to 
-- and, if his manner of selling offends, those 
offended may stay away. Self-interest would 
to be the only regulation needed in such 
If, however, the hawker disregards his own 

interest and goes to the extent of causing a 
ich of the peace or creating a nuisance, there 
other laws under which he can be punished or 
nuisance abated. 

Ve are constrained to hold that, as to what 

ordinance defines as hawking on private 

remises, the city in its exercise of the police 
oower may, at the most, only reasonably regulate, 
and that the license fee of $10 per day, which ap- 
pears to bear no relation to the cost of supervision 

| regulation, is excessive, and will amount to 
a prohibition in many, if not in most, cases.” 


Assessing Damages to Abutting Property 
Through Changing an Established 
Street Grade 

A decision of the Kentucky Court of Appeals 
recognizes, as do most other courts, that an abut- 
ting property owner has no right to damages on 
account of the original establishment of a street 
But the Court holds that where an estab- 
shed grade is changed, the city becomes “liable 
he owner of the adjoining property for the 
consequential damages he suffers. . . Before 
he improvement was made the plaintiff had a 
property of certain market value. After the im- 
provement was made he had the same property, 
less what he had been required to pay for the 
construction of the improvement. He is made 
whole if he is paid the difference between the 
fair market value of the property before the im- 
provement was made and its fair market value 
afterwards less what he paid for the improvement 
under the assessment by the city. J 
“The evidence as to the value of the property 

> plaintiff’s business before or after the im- 
provement should be excluded. . But evidence 
may be admitted as to the purposes for which 
the property was used, or for which it was adapted, 
and on all the facts its fair market value, before 
and after the improvement was made, is to be 
determined. The controlling facts are the fair 
market value of the property before and after 
the improvement, . 
_. +t is the duty of the property owner, in cases 
like this, to minimize the damages to his property, 
it it can be done with a reasonable expenditure.” 
(Board of Councilmen of City of Frankfort, de- 
fendant-appellant vs. Bramell, plaintiff-appellee, 


x 


294 uthwestern Reporter, 1076.) 


grade. 
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A Statute or Agreement is Essential to a 
City’s Liability for a Contractor’s 
Material Bills 
In the case of E. I. Du Pont De Nemours & 
vs. City of Glenwood Springs, Colo., 19 Fed- 
Reporter, 2nd series, 225, the United States 
Court of Appeals, Eighth Circuit, decided 
ctendant city was not liable to plaintiff for 
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the price of explosives sold a contractor who con- 
structed a tunnel for the city. The Court said: 

“In the absence of a statutory requirement that 
a city pay claims for material furnished to a con- 
tractor, or that it withhold funds to insure pay- 
ment of such claims, no enforceable liability on 
the part of the city exists therefor. . . . 

“There was no privity of contract between the 
city and the plaintiff in this case, no statute re- 
quiring the city to pay its claim or to act as a 
trustee for its benefit, and no agreement by the 
city to pay the plaintiff if the contractor failed to 
do so. A rule of law which would require a 
municipal corporation to pay for material fur- 
nished to a person to whom it lets a contract, 
because of the failure of its officers to require a 
sufficient bond, or because of their failure to exer- 
cise the privilege of withholding from the con- 
tractor payment of money due him, until claims 
for material are paid, would be against sound 
public policy. As was said in the case of Merwin 
vs. Chicago. . . . ‘A municipal corporation is a part 
of the government. Its powers are held as a trust 
for the common good. It should be permitted to 
act only with reference to that object, and should 
not be subjected to duties, liabilities, or expendi- 
tures merely to promote private interest or private 
convenience.’ ” 


Toll-Bridge Company’s Franchise Conferred 
No Exclusive Rights 

That a private corporation operated a toll-bridge 
for sixty years without competition did not pre- 
clude the state from establishing a free bridge 
alongside, holds the Wisconsin Supreme Court in 
the case of Muscoda Bridge Co. vs. Village of 
Muscoda 214 Northwestern Reporter, 435. Hold- 
ing that the Legislature had failed to manifest an 
intention to give bridge companies exclusive fran- 
chises or such indeterminate permits as have been 
awarded heat, light, water, power, and telephone 
companies, the Court observes: 

“There is a very legitimate basis for the dis- 
tinction which the Legislature has made between 
utilities which serve local communities with such 
necessities as water, light, heat, and power and 
those utilities whose bridges form a part of the 
public highways that serve all of the people of the 
state. If appellant’s position is sound, it means 
that the Legislature has committed to the ap- 
pellant bridge company, the function of maintain- 
ing a part of the public highways of the state for 
all time, or at least to the time when the state 
procures a certificate of convenience and necessity 
that will authorize the construction of such a 
bridge as the one here in question. In the absence 
of a clearly expressed legislative intent, the statute 
should not be given a construction that will lead 
to such an unfortunate result. . The state is 
not required to go to the Railroad Commission or 
to any other body to secure permission to exer- 
cise its governmental function of constructing and 
maintaining highways over the land or across the 
waters of its rivers. The state has that inherent 
power. 

“The building of a free wagon-bridge near ap- 
pellant’s toll-bridge does not result in a-confisca- 
tion of appellant’s property. Appellant and its 
predecessors accepted and operated under a fran- 
chise which contained no engagement on the part 
of the state that another bridge should not be 
erected or that improvements should not be made 
that would diminish the amount of its income.” 
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The Universal 
Appeal To 
Good Taste 


Of all materials for the interior finish of 
buildings, marble is the recognized medium 
—universally—for the expression of that 
distinction inherent in treatments of better 
character. This condition is conceded. 


Moreover, such usage is not confined to 
any particular type of building; rather, 
marble is equally adapted to commercial, 
civic and residential architecture alike 
from that of mere modesty to ornate pre- 
tentiousness. 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF MARBLE DEALERS 


ROCKEFELLER BUILDING - CLEVELAND, OHIO 
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Send for the handsome portfolio of Marble Sug- 

gestions shown above. These reproductions have 

been made from actual photographs of typical 

marble installations in many parts of the country. 

The portfolio will be sent without cost, of course. 
Address Department K-11. 
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Zoning Notes 
Prepared by Frank B. Williams 


Author of “The Law of City P 
From data collected by the Zoning Committee of New York (233 ae 
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The Future of Zoning in New Jersey 


Since the passage recently of the amendment of 
constitution of New Jersey declaring that zon- 
is within the police power of the state, there 
has | een much interest as to the effect of that en- 
nent upon zoning in New Jersey. Recent rul- 
ings of Chief Justice Gummere seem to give an in- 
dication of what it will be. 
As yet there has been no time for the passage 
( f | legislation in accordance with the amendment, or 
the recasting of zoning ordinances under such legis- 
A number of builders, thinking that this 
be their last opportunity to erect structures 
accord with the present zoning ordinances, 
soon to be supported by enactments under 
mendment, have been endeavoring to push 
to a final decision. 
ne such case, commented on at length in the 
vark Evening News of September 26, the Chief 
gave a ruling which seems to make these 
efforts unavailing. The application was for a writ 
of certiorari reviewing the decision of the Newark 
Board of Adjustment refusing to allow the erection 
f an apartment house in a single-family residence 
istrict. The issuance of such a writ is discretion- 
with the Court, and the Chief Justice refused 
o exercise this discretion contrary to the mandate 
the people of New Jersey “placing within the po- 
lice power of municipalities the right to establish 
zoning.” The Chief Justice has taken similar ac- 
tion in several like cases. 


The Decisive Zoning Victory 
New Jersey Municipalities, in its Bulletin of the 


A CONDITION WHICH NO LONGER OBTAINS 
This cartoon by Lute Pease, which was reproduced from 
the Newark Evening News in The American City for 
December, 1926, showed the then plight of the New Jer- 
Sey home owner as a result of court decisions on the 
Validity of zoning. The adoption of a constitutional 
amendment giving validity to zoning in New Jersey has 
now civen the friends of orderly city development the 

upper hand 


ew Jersey State L eague of Municipalities for Sep- 
at: 1927, says of the passage of the New Jersey 
zoning amendment : 

“New. Jersey is regarded as cultra-conservative in 
amending jts constitution. During fifty-one years, 
twenty-one amendments have been voted on at five 
elections. Only two of these have been adopted— 
and these by narrow margins—and nineteen de- 
cisively defeated. Only on two occasions in eighty- 
three years has the New Jersey constitution been 
amended. The zoning amendment to the consti- 
tution was carried. by more than 200,000 majority, 
the greatest in our h‘story, and was carried in nine- 
teen out of the twenty-one counties.” 


Recent Zoning Decisions 


Louistana.—Land Development Co. of Louisi- 
ana, Limited, v. City of New Orleans, 113 So. Rep. 
768. The ordinance of the city. segregating the 
races, now held by the State Court (in accordance 
with the decision of the Supreme Court of the 
United States in Harman v. Tyler, 47 Sup. Ct. 
Rep. 471) to be unconstitutional. 

New -YorK.—Horwits-v. ‘Schwab, 223 N. Y. 
Supp. 638 The petitioners had ‘applied to the 
suilding Commissidner of the city of Buffalo for 
a permit to-use a building in a residential district 
for dry ckeaning contrary to the provisions of the 
ordinance; .and on_his. refusal_to issue the permit 
had appealed to the Board of Appeals, which had 
sustained. the Commissioner. Thereupon the peti- 
tioners bring this action of mandamus against the 
Commissioner to compel him to issue the permit. 
Held that the proper action was certiorari from the 
decision of the Board of Appeals. 


New YorKx.—Matter of Clemens Realty Co., Inc., 
Sup. Ct. N. Y. County, reported in New York Law 
Journal, August 30, 1927, p. 2106. This is an ap- 
plication for mandamus by a neighboring property 
owner to compel the Superintendent of Buildings 
to stay the further construction of a building pend- 
ing the decision of the Court of Appeals. Held 
that the petitioner had no right to such a stay. It 
appeared also that the owner of the realty had not 
been made a party to these proceedings, which is, in 
itself, fatal. 


New Yorx.—Matter of Langley and Hopkins v. 
Rumsey, Supreme Court, Erie County, September 
24, 1927. Application for an order compelling the 
Trustees of the village of East Aurora to grant a 
permit for sewer and water connections for a lunch 
room contrary to the terms of a zoning ordinance. 
The ordinance declares each block in the city to 
be residential or otherwise on the basis of the num- 
ber of residences or other uses upon the lots there- 
in; and forbids business in a block thus found to be 
residential without the consent of three-fourths of 
the landowners therein and of the Board of 
Trustees. 

Held, that the ordinance was void, first, because 
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Patching now 
saves building 
—in the Spring 


ORTIFY your roads now. Strengthen 
the weak spots before Winter sets 
in. It will avoid increased expenses in 
the Spring. 
Only twelve gallons of the new, im- 
proved “Tarvia-KP” is needed to a cubic 


yard of stone to make a perfect patching 
mixture. 


Try the 12 to 1 “Tarvia-KP” mixture 
this Fall. You'll find it gives you worth- 


while savings in cost of materials—and a 
better job. 


The Gawill Company 
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ng was not in accordance with a well-con- 
olan, as required by the zoning enabling 
secondly, because it was arbitrary. 
YorK.—People ex rel. Hayman (or Hy- 
\Valsh, Supreme Court, Kings County, re- 
» New York Law Journal, October 4 and 
7. The relator seeks to review the decision 
Board of Appeals refusing to allow on the 
ind of unnecessary hardship, etc., the erection 
oublic garage in a business district, contrary 
to the zoning ordinance. Held, on a careful exam- 
ination of the neighborhood, that the action of the 
Roard in refusing to allow the variance was arbi- 
nd should be reversed. 
‘ew YorK.—Prescott v. Pierce, 223 N. Y. Supp. 
The statute (Laws 1907, ch. 755, as amended 
; 1917, ch. 505, sec. 4) under which the zon- 
of the city of Rochester was carried out does 
cifically require notice of hearing of changes 
plans, but confers power upon the City Planning 
Board to hold public hearings upon mat- 
ters coming before it (Id., Sec. 292). The statute 
loes not contemplate compensation, either in con- 
nection with original zoning or later modifications 
of that zoning. 

Held: first, that this statute was not invalid; and 
secondly, re-zoning on the mere opinion of the au- 
thorities without a full opportunity to present the 
evidence bearing upon the propriety of the pro- 
posed change, was arbitrary and void. 

North Daxota—Meldahl v. Holberg, 214 N. 
W. Rep. 802. An undertaking establishment is not 
, nuisance per se. The establishment in question 
was not in an exclusively residential district, but in 
one that was gradually changing to business. Held, 
that the establishment as conducted could not be en- 
joined 
PENNSYLVANIA.—Appeal of Loux, Court of 
Common Pleas, Northampton County, November 
Term, 1926. The provisions of the zoning ordi- 
nance of the city of Bethlehem forbidding in a 
residential district the erection of a private garage 
as an “accessory use” upon a vacant lot, or within 
twenty feet of the street line, are valid. 

Unive States.—American Wood Products Co. 
et al. v. City of Minneapolis; Syver Lowe v. same; 
both in District Court, District of Minnesota; re- 
ported in U. S. Daily, September 21 and 22, 1927. 

In the first case the complainants had established 
factories in a section of the city which had been 
designated for industrial purposes. More than ten 
years later the city passed a zoning ordinance re- 
stricting the district for multiple dwellings. The 
complainants, therefore, although allowed to con- 
tinue the use of their factories, could not extend 
them 

The judge expressed the conviction that the prop- 
erty was of little value for multiple dwellings, and 
that its value for industrial purposes is five to eight 
times as great as it would be for dwelling-house 


nurr 


urposes, “because, while the tracks of the Milwau- 


kee Railway Co. are an advantage to industry, it is 
a well-known fact that people do not care to live 
mises directly adjoining the heavily operated 

ia railroad. The noise, the dirt, the danger 
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to children, directly affect the value of such prop- 
erty for such a use.” 

The purpose of the zoning seems to be to afford 
housing for the University of Minnesota which is 
becoming a difficult problem. “It is, of course, 
necessary that there should be a district surround- 
ing the University for the housing of those who 
are connected with it, and the problem is one that 
the city of Minneapolis has to meet.” 

Held, that the provisions of the ordinance in ques- 
tion should be sustained, as their validity was at 
least fairly debatable. 

The Court, in the course of its long opinion, 
Says: 

“While the public convenience—or at least the 
convenience of that portion of the public living in 
the section of the city where these prcperties lie— 
authorized zoning of the property as ‘multiple 
dwelling,’ the ordinance has seriously affected the 
value of property and is, from our standpoint at 
least, an unjust and unfair way for the city to 
limit the use of this property.” 


“As a matter of justice and good morals, it would 
seem that a city should pay for damage occasioned 
by an ordinance of this kind . ... .” 

“In my opinion, in practical operation they must 
almost necessarily give far too little consideration 
to the rights of many individual property owners 
and will in many cases in practical effect seriously 
depreciate the value of property, from which depre- 
ciation the owner, in common decency, should be 
compensated.” 

These vivid expressions should be read as a part 
of the opinion as a whole. 


In the second case the plaintiff was denied the 
right to use land in a residential district for a fill- 
ing-station. “For residential purposes it is of 
very little value, being too small for use for such 
purposes. For commercial purposes, and particu- 
larly as a site of an oil filling-station, the evidence 
indicates that it is worth at least $20,000.” 

The Court, in a short opinion, citing the Zahn, 
Euclid Village and American Wood Products Co. 
cases, sustains the ordinance. 


The Latest Report of the Department of 
Commerce 


Under date of July, 1927, the United States De- 
partment of Commerce, Division of Building and 
Housing, has recently issued a report entitled 
“Zoning Progress in the United States.” It con- 
sists of an article by Edward M. Bassett on “Zon- 
ing and the Courts” and a “Report on Zoning Laws 
and Ordinances.” More than thirty million people, 
comprising in excess of 55 per cent of the urban 
population of the United States, now live in zoned 
communities. Forty-six states and the District of 
Columbia have laws which permit communities to 
zone themselves. Of these states, 28 have used all 
or a large part of the “Standard State Zoning 
Enabling Act” issued by the Department in 1924. 
The report gives a complete list of the zoned com- 
munities. 
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Tue American City for December will contain an article on methods of establishing setback 
lines, comprising the latter part of a very comprehensive paper entitled “The Law of Setbacks,” 
McNitt, President of the Board of City Planning Commissioners, Los 
Angeles, Calif., and Dean of the Southwestern University Law School, at the Sacramento conven- 
tion of the League of California Municipalities on September 21, 1927. 1 ; 
of the paper, consisting of a discussion of the legality of setback laws and ordinances, will be 


In addition, the first part 
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ning Problems of Town, City and Region.—Na- 
son ene on City Planning, 130 East 22d 
Street, New York. 1927. VIII + 289 pp. $3.00. 
This is the collection of papers and discussions at 
the 19th National Conference on City Planning, held 
in Washington, D. C., in May, 1927. Starting with a 
review of American city planning progress in the last 
twenty years, by John Nolen, and a prediction for the 
next twenty by Lewis Mumford, the participants take 
up a number of aspects of the planning of cities, with 
al emphasis on land values. A large part of the 
is devoted to regional planning, as to various 
ons and various planning problems. Six papers 
to the development of the plan of Washington 
its environs. Two have to do with public control 
the architecture of private buildings. Several of 
the papers have been printed separately (see Tue 
American City for September, p. 409, and for October, 
551) 
“Zoning Progress in the United States.—A 46-page 
nimeographed report, issued by the United States De- 
ment of Commerce. Part I, ‘‘Zoning and the 
is a 12-page paper by Edward M. Bassett, of 
De partment’s Advisory Committee on City Plan- 
and Zoning, and President of the National WVon- 
ference on City Planning. Part II is a Report on Zoning 
Laws and Ordinances, by John M. Gries, Chief of the 
ion of Building and Housing. July, 1927. (Apply 
the Department, Washington, D. C.) 


Town and Village Zoning.—A 14-page booklet issued 
y the Niagara Frontier Planning Board, containing 
g regulations for villages and ‘towns of New York 
with model forms therefor. July, 1927. (Apply 
Board, 37 Main Street, Tonawanda, N. Y.) 


Divis 


The Park Police Situation.—A 3-page article in the 
f Department Bulletin of the borough of the Bronx, 
ork City, for September and October, 1927 It 
views the situation in other parts of the country, and 
that New York is the only city with a large park 
n the United States that has no special park po- 
rhe subject will be continued in later numbers 
Bulletin (Apply to Commissioner Joseph P. 

sy, Claremont Park, New York.) 


The Scheduling of Teachers’ Salaries.—This is the 
s ct of the May, 1927, number of the Research Bulle- 
1f the National Education Association. It treats 
» nation’s ability to lift teacher compensation to 
fessional level, the economic position of public- 
teachers, and guides to salary scheduling, and 
a selected, annotated bibliography on teachers’ 
es. 192 pp. 25 cents. (Apply to Research Divi- 
National Edueation Association, 1201 Sixteenth 

t N. W., Washington, D. C.) 
Should Museums Be Useful?—-A pamphlet by John 
’ n Dana, Director of the Newark Museum, Newark, 
discussing the significance and influence of mu- 
and their possibilities for higher usefulness. 22 

Apply to the author.) 


Rural Public Library Service.—A 16-page leaflet, 
pared as a handbook for rural leaders, relating to the 
kinds of such service, methods of establishing 
and further sources of information. (Apply 
mittee on Library Extension, American Library 

86 East Randolph Street, Chicago, Ill.) 


Health and County Health—Bulletin No. 6 
Child Health Demonstration Committee, dealing 
he demonstration in Rutherford County, Tenn., 
1924, a part of the Commonwealth Fund Child 
Program. 30 pp. (Apply to the Committee, 
Seventh Avenue, New York.) 


Economic Height of Buildings—The Skyscraper At- 
mee and Defended.—The discussion at the Civic 
pment Department session at the annual meeting 

he Chamber of Commerce of the United States, in- 
by a description of regional planning in and 
cago, by Robert Kingery, followed by ad- 
and against skyscrapers by Harvey W. Cor- 
Henry Curran, with remarks by Arthur 8S. 


nt and Fred E. Reed. 81 p (Apply to the Cham- 
Weahingten, D, Oh} p. (Apply 


pre- 


th 


} 
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Public School Business Administration—-By N. L. 
Engelhardt and Fred Engelhardt. Bureau of Pub- 
lications, Teachers College, Columbia University. 1927. 
XIV + 1,069 pages. 171 diagrams. $7.50. 

This text by Prof. N. L. Engelhardt of Teahers 
College, Columbia University, and his brother, Prof. 
Fred Engelhardt of the University of Minnesota, has 
been prepared with the idea of having in a single 
volume organized for ready reference and for direct 
application within school systems all of the materials 
that represent essential needs in every aspect of public 
school financing. The writers have assembled and put 
into usable form a wide range of material varying from 
the proper layout of the offices of a city school sys- 
tem to the desirable contents of a complete audit. The 
make-up of the book is such as to render it efficient 
even though it is large. It is intended for municipal 
and educational officers who are vitally interested in 
the improvement of the business management of school 
systems. Suggestions for economy appear throughout 
the text. Descriptions and illustrations have been 
largely from the field. The materials presented are in 
terms of the needs of all types of communities both 
farge and small. The authors have had wide experience 
in the administration of city and state school systems 
and have participated extensively in surveys of city 
school systems in all parts of the United States. 


Introducing Safety Education in a Community.—This 
is a second report on the traffic and public safety dem- 
onstration in Albany, N. Y., in 1926, and covers the 
second of the two phases of the demonstration. The 
first phase, that of a survey of existing traffic condi- 
tions, with recommendations, was reported in a 48-page 
booklet entitled ‘‘The Traffic Problem’’ (or ‘’ Studying 
Street Traffic’’) published in 1926 (see ‘‘A Traffic and 
Public Safety Demonstration’’ in THe American City 
for October, 1926, pp. 470-473). The report at hand, 
published by the Policyholders Service Bureau of. the 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Co., and the New York 
State Conference of Mayors and Other Municipal Of- 
ficials, as was the other, gives a summary of the results 
of the traffic survey, and describes in some detail the 
educational safety work that was carried on for six 
months in Albany, with notable results. 32 pp (Ap- 
ply to the Bureau, 1 Madison Avenue, New York.) 


Promoting Community Safety.—An outline of pro- 
cedure for this purpose, describing a plan of organiza- 
tion and a program based upon the demonstrations con- 
ducted in Albany, N. Y., in 1926 by the Policyholders 
Service Bureau of the Metropolitan Life Insurance Co., 
and the New York State Conference of Mayors and 
Other Municipal Officials, with the active cooperation 
of the city administration. 16 pp. (Apply to the 
Bureau, 1 Madison Avenue, New York City.) 


Cumulative Index to Proceedings of the Annual Meet- 
ing, National Association of Commercial Organization 
Secretaries——A 79-page booklet compiled by C. W. 
Tillinghast, Assistant Secretary-Treasurer, indexing the 
Association's annual meetings for the years 1915 to 
1926, inclusive. It is topically arranged, in the main. 
and cross-indexed. (Apply to Clarence R. Miles, Sec 
retary, Chamber of Commerce, Davenport, Iowa.) 


List of County, Town and City Officers, Cook County 


Til—A handbook of 119 pp., vest-pocket size, contain- 
ing lists of county and town officers and police magis- 
trates in Cook County, and of officials of the city of 
Chicago, information for taxpayers and about elec- 
tions, hunting and fishing licenses and seasons, and cer- 
tain other topics. Issued by Robert E. Sweitzer, Coanty 
sg (Apply to Municipal Reference Library, 1005 
City Hall, Chicago, Ill.; 2 cents postage.) 


Care of the Aged in Chicago.—A report relating to 
two sections of the study of this subject on which the 
Bureau of Social Surveys has been working: I, Indus- 
trial Pensions in the Care of the Aged; and II, Trade 
Union Provisions for the Aged. By Elizabeth A. Hughes 
and Elsie Wolcott Hayden. 132 pp. (Apply to Mu- 
nicipal Reference Library, 1005 City Hall, Chicago, IIl.; 
5 cents postage.) 
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14 Days of Snow Removal Paid for 


a Barber-Greene 


One of the City of Boston's 
Barber-Greene’s in Action 





During summer months 
the Barber-Greene Snow 
Loader can be converted 
into an efficient bucket 
loader. In this capacity it 
loads and batches mate- 
rials for road and patch- 
ing work—it handles 
your sewage sludge and 
garbage—or any one of 
a number of odd load- 
ing jobs. 

Complete details are 
shown in “Modern Snow 
Removal.” Send for your 
copy today. 


BARBER-GREENE COMPANY — Representatives 


BARBER 
SNOW 


PORTABLE BELT CONVEYORS 
BUCKET LOADERS 


90 


The Barber-Greene that we 
are talking about is now in its 
fourth season, saving money for 
an eastern city. 


During the first fourteen days that 
it worked, four years ago, this 
Barber-Greene more than paid back 
its entire original cost. 


On an average snow removal season 
of eighteen ten-hour days, city offi- 
cials tell us it saves $10,275. 


In other words, as soon as this Bar- 
ber-Greene had worked fourteen 
days it turned back some $570 into 
the appropriation for streets and 
alleys, every day it was on the 
street. 


These savings which are virtually 
additions to the appropriation, can 
be readily converted into street re- 
pairs and new streets and alleys 
next summer. 


The Barber-Greene can effect such 
remarkable dollar and cents savings 
in snow removal because of two 
definite things: 


First: it eliminates the cost of over 


ee 
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Do you mention Tut American City when writing? 


And now $10,275 is added to the 


appropriation every winter 






90 men every ten-hour shift it 
works. 

Second: it cuts down the number 
of trucks required from 20 to 9. 
In addition, the Barber-Greene re- 
duces the tremendous losses to re- 
tail stores, shipments, and general 
business the heavy snowstorms 
incur. 
And next summer when the money 
which the Barber-Greene has saved, 
is being put into street and alleys, 
the Barber-Greene can be converted 
into an efficient bucket loader to 
handle the gravel, or sand. Or it 
can be put to work loading garb- 


age, sewage sludge and similar ma- 
terials. 


A copy of “Modern Snow Removal” 
will show you in detail how Barber- 
Greene Snow Loaders are virtually 
adding millions to street and alley 
appropriations through their sav- 
ings in snow removal—and how 
they are helping the city to build 
and repair streets and alleys in 
summer. 


Send for your copy today. 


in 50 cities—515 West Park Avenue, Aurora, lll. 


GREENE 
LOADERS 


VERTICAL BOOM 
DITCHERS 
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pal and Rural Sanitation—-By Victor M. 
‘hief Sanitary Engineer, State Health Depart- 
rexas, and Ernest W. Steel, Professor of 
and Sanitary Engineering, Agricultural and 
College of Texas. MeGraw-Hill Book Co., 
1927. XI + 448 pp. $4.00. 
i is marked by the wide range of topics in- 
hich the authors state to be due to the in- 
mplexity of modern environment. Besides 
nal subjects of sewage and water-supply, there 
i such matters as refuse collection and dis- 
ontrol of mosquitoes, flies and rodents; sani- 
ik and other foods, and of schools, swim- 
and tourist camps; housing, including also 
plumbing, ventilation, and even on the 
f lighting, while municipal housing programs 
i upon and the relation of zoning to proper 
mentioned. There is an initial chapter on 
le diseases, and concluding ones on disin- 
.] statisties and public health organizations. 
nt is very practical on the whole, and there 
liagrams and-other illustrations. The book 
1s a textbook, and should also be useful 
inagers and engineers, health officers, sani- 
tors and the like. 


Sewage Disposal for Suburban and Country Homes.— 
- t No. 58 to the Public Health Reports of the 
it ates Public Health Service, consisting of a 
n the Health Bulletin of the Virginia State 

t of Health, describing means of rural and 
sewage disposal, with practical directions for 
truetion of home plants. 41 pp. 10 cents. 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 

ng Office, Washington, D. C 


Sewage Treatment Plants.—Bulletin 93 
Engineering Extension Department, Iowa State 
Collece. dated May 28, 1927, by Lindon J. Murphy, 
Municipal Engineer in the Department. A practical and 
eatment of the subject. 23 pp. 
Department, Ames, Iowa.) 


Residential 
the 


(Apply to 


A Description of the Condition of the Old Sewage 
Plant at Corpus Christi, Texas.—A paper presented by 
Uel Ste ns, of San Antonio, at the annual session of 
he Te Section of the Southwestern Water Works 
at Dallas, January, 1927. It describes 

explain the disintegration of the concrete 

int, which was built in 1913. 11 pp. (Ap- 
author.) 


A Study of the Pollution and Natural Purification 
of the Illinois River.—Public Health Bulletin No. 171 
f the United States Public Health Service. It deals 
ys and laboratory studies of the subject. 
ed discussions of other features of the in- 
are to appear in later publications of the 
current bulletin, of 208 pp. and several 
map inserts, is by J. K. Hoskins, C. C. Ruch- 
L. G. Williams. The Illinois River carries 
flow of the greater part of the city of Chi- 
sents. (Apply to Superintendent of Docu- 
vernment Printing Office, Washington, D. C.) 


inications and Report Relative to Water Waste 
sed Remedial Action, Chicago, Ill.—A printed 
f 42 pages prepared by the Department of 
and containing various communications 
vuncil, its Finance Committee, and to the 
Conferences of the Special Assistant Cor- 
nsel with the Engineering Corps of the 
Army, over the water-meter question, are 
s also a water-waste survey of the city, 
s for correcting and controlling waste. A 
ending ordinance is given. 3 cents, for 
\pply to Municipal Reference Library, 1005 
Chicago, Ill.) 
y of Commercial Testing and College Re- 
Laboratories.—A 389-page booklet constituting 
Publication No. 90 of the Bureau of 
nited States Department of Commerce. It 
mercial testing laboratories, and 143 col- 
ries that are used for research as well as 
indicating the types of commodities 
lescription of the certification plan for fa- 
he use of specifications is also given. 15 
ply to Superintendent of Decuments, Gov- 
ting Office, Washington, D. C.) 


\head.— A compilation covering 14 mimeo- 
» Siving a list of international, national 
holidays, anniversaries, special weeks, cam- 
onventions, for the use of publicity work- 
welfare, from October, 1927, to September, 
sive, issued by the Committee on Publicity 
Social Work. 20 cents. (Apply to the 
130 East 22d Street, New York.) 
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Measuring Municipal Government—Publication No. 
4 of the Municipal Administration Service, by Dr. Clar- 
ence E. Ridley, presenting suggested standards for 
measuring the results obtained by fire, health, police 
and public works departments. Measurement methods 
heretofore propounded in the field of municipal ad- 
ministration are briefly summarized, before entering upon 
the four chapters taking up in greater detail the above 
departments in the effort to evolve definite criteria, 
which is done for each of the first three as a whole, 
and for the various branches of public works admin- 
istration (see THe American City for October, p. 497). 
It is an interesting study in a largely undeveloped field. 
A six-page bibliography, with comments, is included. 
88 pp. 25 cents. (Apply to Municipal Administration 
Service, 261 Broadway, New York. 


Public Education of Adults in the Years 1924-1926.— 
Bulletin No. 18 (1927) of the Bureau of Education, 
United States Department of the Interior, by L. R. 
Alderman, Specialist in Adult Education. The con- 
tents constitute advance sheets of the Biennial Survey 
of Education in the United States. 1924-1926. 26 pp. 
5 cents. (Apply to Superintendent of Documents, Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, Washington, D. OC.) 


Statistics of Fire De t.—A 36-page vest-pocket 
booklet prepared by the Dauntless Club of the Buffalo 
Fire Department, giving for cities of 50,000 or over 
in the United States the size of the fire departments, 
names of chiefs, salaries of members, time and clothing 
allowances, and platoon-system data. It is dated July 


1, 1927. 25 cents. (Apply to the Club, 332 Ellicott 
Street, Buffalo, N. Y.) 


Save My Trees!—A 13-page statement of the aims 
and organization of The American Green Cross, the new 
designation of the American Reforestation Association. 
Its program, accomplishments and articles of incorpora- 
tion are given. (Apply to The American Green oss, 
428 Bradbury Building, Los Angeles, Calif.) 


Film Slide Service.—A 44-page booklet describing 
the stereopticon service of the National Safety Council 
and listing some 1,500 industrial safety slides and 
some 500 on public safety that are available from the 
Council. They are classified in various ways. (Apply 


to National Safety Council, 108 East Ohio Street, Chi- 
cago, Ill.) 


Revaluation of Denver Buildings for Tax Assessment. 
—An article by W. L. Prouty, Consulting Valuation 
Engineer, Department of Revenue, Denver, Colo., in 
Engineering News-Record for September 8, 1927, describ- 
ing the assessors’ school and the method developed for 
valuing buildings in Denver. 4 pp., illustrated. 25 
cents. (Apply to McGraw-Hill Publishing Co., Tenth 
Avenue at 36th Street, New York.) 


The Problem of the Standing Vehicle.—aAn article by 
Harold 8. Buttenheim, Editor of THe American City, 
reprinted from The Annals of the American Academy 
of Political and Social Science for September, 1927. 
It presents a statement of principles relating to the 
parking and storage of automobiles and the facilitation 
of traffic, built up with the collaboration of a group of 
city planners and traffic consultants. 12 pp. (Apply 
to Tue American City, 443 Fourth Avenue, New York.) 

The Field of the Motor Bus.—An 11-page pamphlet 
containing the address of A. J. Brosseau, President of 
Mack Trucks, Inc., delivered before the Bus Division 
of the American Automobile Association in June, 1927. 
It deals chiefly with the use of the bus as a common 
carrier, in both urban and interurban service. (Apply 
to National Motor Truck Committee, National Auto- 


mobile Chamber of Commerce, 366 Madison Avenue, 
New York.) 


Bus Pacts for 1927.—A pamphlet issued by the Bus 
Division of the American Automobile Association, giv- 
ing in 32 pp. a large number of statistics relating to 
motor busses, and to street and steam railroads by 


comparison. A map showing bus lines in the United 
States, together with major highways not served by 
busses, is included. (Apply to the Association, Mills 
Building, Washington, D. C.) 

An Ordinance for the Regulation of Weights and 
Tires of Vehicles for Protection of Pavements —Bulle- 
tin No. 13, Illinois Municipal League, October, 1927, 
by Thomas A. Matthews, Attorney, Legal 
It —— & recommended ordinance for the purpose 
given above. 4 pp., mimeographed. Apply to th 
League, Urbana, Ill.) “ors . 


_ Accident Pacts, 1927.—A 40-page pamphlet of the 
National Safety Council, prepared under the direction 
of its Statistics Committee. It reviews the sources of 
accident information and presents the latest statistics, 
with explanatory and interpretive comment. 


’ Apply t 
the Council, 108 East Ohio Street, Chicago, mj”? <i a 


Division. 
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-SNOW and ICE 


won’t stop or stall the 


NELSON SNOW LOADER 


It gobbles up 8 to 10 yards of loose snow per minute, 4 to 6 yards 
of hardened snow in a minute—and when it turns to ice, the 


NELSON keeps right on going. 


The NELSON cuts its way through, clear across and right down 
to the ground without stalling, shirking or skimping. That’s why 
New York City has twice as many Nelsons as any other loader. 


“Ask the City that owns one” 


N. P. NELSON IRON WORKS, Inc., Passaic, N. J. 








— 
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Research Work.—By W. ©. Schluter, 
pe Professor of Finance, University of 
vivania. Prentice-Hall, Inc, New York. 1927. 

. 187 : 1.25. 

B Ps erly treatment of research method, in- 
ced to fll a gap not adequately covered in the 
reatly expanded feld of research work. The author 
ei. euch work into the historical, the experimental, 

ractical, or survey, and the synthetical, claiming 

. methodology is essentially the same in all. The 

secs is developed step by step, with incidental sug- 

one concerning mental processes and statistical 

wee The field of business and social sciences is 
for illustration, 


St of Delinquent and Neglected Negro Chil- 
anh The Joint Committee on Negro Child Study in 
New York City, in cooperation with the Department 
of Research of the National Urban League and the 
Women's City Club of New York, made this study of 
the negro children brought before the New York City 
Children’s Court in 1925, and has issued its report, 
under date of September 6, 1927. 48 pp. 25 cents. 
(Apply to the Committee, 110 Second Avenue, New 
York ) 


nd State Laws Relating to Weights and 
Bas “United States Bureau of Standards. rr oa 
intendent of Documents, Government Printing Office, 
Washington, D. C. 1926. 976 pp. $2.30. atlas 
This is Miscellaneous Publication No. 20 of t 2 
reau of Standards, and is the third edition, oo _ 
that of 1912. What specific laws have been passe y 
Congress are given in 42 pages, after the brief intro- 
duction ; the remaining part of this ponderous welemhe is 
ven over to the relevant laws of the states, = 
Fiteries and possessions. A 34-page index indicates the 
wide variety of things weighed or measured, — epe- 
cific regulations, as well as referring to the units em 
ployed. 


Progress of Public Improvements—A Report ke be 
People of the State of New York.—A booklet o ; 
pn. describing the uses to which various recent ne 
fe es in New York State are being put, inelud- 
‘ng those under the authorization of 1923 for hospitals 
ne o00.000), of 1924 for parks ($15,000,000), ef 
1925 for public improvements ($10,000,000 per aay 
for ten years, beginning in 1926), and of 1925 for 
crade-crossing elimination ($300,000,000, of which one- 


fourth is 


How 


for loans to municipalities and one-half for 
, yailroads). The first two were authorized by 
referendum, the latter two by constitutional 
tent: of the $465,000,000 total, $42,475,000 is 
amount sold thus far. Work financed by the 
§ New York Authority and out of current rev- 
ues is also referred to. Profusely and handsomely 
illustrated. October, 1927. (Apply to Governor Alfred 
E. Smith, Albany, N. Y.) 


Major Street System for Knoxville.—The first report 
he City Planning Commission of Knoxville, Tenn., 
a printed booklet of 79 large pages, with 
mar aps and diagrams. Harland Bartholomew and 
ites, of St. Louis, are the city planning con- 
for the Commission. Besides presenting & 
street plan, the report deals with various other 
tal city planning considerations. (Apply to 

ission.) 


nprising 


Reports of Planning Board and of Town Planner, 
Malden, Mass.—A booklet of 24 pp. and many inserts, 
presenting to the Mayor the general plan for the devel- 
opment of Malden, submitted in detail as the report of 

Shurtleff, Town Planner, in December, 1926. 
Malden zoning ordinance is included. (Apply to 
Shurtleff, 11 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass.) 


Chief Engineer’s Report and Recommendations, Sani- 
tary District of Chicago.—A 79-page booklet, dated Jan- 
uary 1, 1927, reporting upon the activities of the En- 
gineering Department and summarizing the necessary 
work for 1927, with particular reference to the re- 

nts and significance of the War Department per- 
nder which the Sanitary District diverts water 
Michigan. (Apply to Municipal Reference 

é y, 1005 City Hall, Chicago, Ill.; 3 cents postage.) 

Practical Football and How to Teach It.—A 296- 

ce book by Guy 8S. Lowman, Professor of Physical 

cation at the University of Wisconsin and member 
he football coaching staff. It contains chapters on 
ining and conditioning, equipment, various funda- 
itals and details of the game and the way to teach 
including team play and strategy, and also on 
Treatment of injuries and on scouting. There are 82 
‘astrations, besides a number of diagrams. $4.00. 

Apply to A, 8S. Barnes & Co., 67 West 44th Street, 
New York). 
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Introduction to Governmental Accounting.—By Lloyd 
Morey, Professor of Accounting and Comptroller, Uni- 
versity of Illinois. John Wiley & Sons, Inc., New 
York. 1927. XI +285 pp. $3.50. 

This somewhat controversial field is treated by Pro- 
fessor Morey from the viewpoint that principles and 
methods of commercial accounting have been too strictly 
applied to governmental accounting, and that the pecu- 
liar requirements of the latter have not received enough 
attention. He also states that the problems of gov 
ernmental accounting are primarily problems of gov- 
ernmental administration. Accounting precedents are not 
considered as binding unless they conform to the prin- 
ciples expressed by the author. There are twenty 
chapters dealing with such subjects as funds, revenues, 
appropriations, disbursements, property accounts, bal- 
ance sheets and financial reports, followed by 53 prob 
lems, and a one-page bibliography. A few forms are 
shown, along with a considerable number of illustrative 
statements; but the emphasis is stated to be on prin- 
ciples rather than details of procedure. 


The Public Mind.——-By Norman Angell. E 
& Co., New York. 1927. X + 232 pp. $3.00. 

A searching, incisive review of the nature, power 
formation and operation of public opinion, and a study 
of the agencies that create and influence it. An appall- 
ing picture of its shortcomings, follies and cruelties is 
presented but it is taken to be an ultimately controlling 
force in democracy and dictatorship alike. Possibilities 
in avoiding one-sidedness and distortion, while simplify 
ing and clarifying issues, are considered. The commis- 
sion-manager method is cited as an advanced step in 
rational public control, in municipal affairs. Limitation 
of popular decision by the vote chiefly to judgments on 
broad results, and the development of education for in- 
telligence in making such judgments, are held to be es- 
sential to general political progress. 


P. Dutton 


Year Book, American Society for Testing Materials. 
A paper-covered book of 400 pages, dated August, 1927, 
containing general information about the Society, a list 
of its members, the personnel of committees, and a list 
of standards as of September 1, 1927. $1.00. (Apply 
to the Society, 1315 Spruce Street, Philadelphia, Pa.) 


Utilization of Blast Furnace Slag in Highway Im 
provement.—An abstract of a dissertation by Dr. Clar- 
ence E. Bardsley, Assistant Professor of Civil Engineer 
ing, Missouri School of Mines and Metallurgy, and Na- 
tional Slag Association Fellow in Highway Engineering 
at the University of Michigan, published as the Novem 
ber, 1926, quarterly number of the Bulletin of the 
School. The results of a study of some 50 tests are 
presented, and an extensive bibliography is 
115 pp. (Apply to the author, Rolla, Mo.) 


New Municipal Laws, Illinois.—A digest of new laws 
affecting municipalities passed by the 55th General 
Assembly of Illinois, selected and arranged by the [lli- 
nois Municipal League from the Legislative Digest pre- 
pared by the Legislative Reference Bureau, State of Illi 
nois, and presented in mimeographed form as Illinois 
Legislative Bulletin No. 4, August, 1927; it 
74 items. A progress report the 
lative program is included. pp. 
League, Urbana, Ill.) 

City Problems, 1927.—The proceedings of the eich 
teenth annual meeting of the Conference of Mayors and 
Other Municipal Officials of the State of New York. 
at Niagara Falls, May 31-June 2, 1927. Committee 
reports and addresses and discussion on many subjects 
are included. 182 pp. 


included 


contains 
League’s 
(Apply to 


on 
13 


legis- 
the 


$1.25. (Apply to the Con- 
ference, City Hall, Albany, N. Y.) 

Proceedings of the Brooklyn Engineers’ Club. 
annual meeting and certain other meetings of the Club 
are reported in this issue (July, 1927); two papers on 


The 


the Carquinez Strait Bridge, California, by Messrs. 
Steinman and Goodrich, presented at a meeting on 
May 19, and a paper on city planning for the borough 
of Queens, by Charles U. Powell, presented in 1920, 
are included. A list of members is also given. 78 pp. 
(Apply to the Club, 117 Remsen Street, Brooklyn, N. 
») 


Proceedings, Association of Highway Officials of the 
North Atlantic States.—The report of the third annual 
convention of this Association, held in February, 1927, 
at Atlantic City. Many papers and discussions are in- 
cluded, with illustrations. Traffic regulation as well as 
features of construction and highway economies are 
treated. 184 pp. (Apply to the Secretary, Broad 
Street Bank Building, Trenton, N. J.) 

Pre-natal Clinics in Syracuse.—A 6-page paper by 
H. W. Schoeneck, M.D., Syracuse, N. Y., Departprent 
of Health, published in the October, 1927, Quarterly 
Bulletin of the Milbank Memorial Fund. (Apply to the 
Fund, 49 Wall Street, New York.) 
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Now You Can Go Through! 


Streets and highways are never blocked 
very long when modern snow-moving 
devices are at hand. You can get quick 
results if you select the right kind of 
snow plows. Baker Snow Plows are 
made in nine models for attachment to 








Use the coupon below 


The Baker Mfg. Co. 


503 Stanford Ave. 
' Truck “V” Snow Plow Springfield, Ill. 


standard motor trucks. Also special 
models for leading industrial tractors 
Baker Snow Plows have been moving 
snow from streets and highways for 


fifteen years. They are dependable 
plows. 


Write for Snow Moving 
Literature 
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iggested Scale for Measuring Physical Fitness 
This was prepared by the advanced 
he summer course in public health administra. 

gers University, New Brunswick, N. J.; it 
four pages in the September-October Public 
vs of New Jersey, and is also obtainable as 
(Apply to State Department of Health, Tren- 


Playground.—The October number of this maga- 
vs by means of 41 pages of pictures the ser- 
inicipal recreation systems to America. 25 
to Playground and Recreation Assovia- 
315 Fourth Avenue, New York.) 


Apply 


America, 


Status of the National Safety Codes.- 
phlet of the American 

' dated September 15, 
29 West 39th Street, 


-An 11- 
Engineering Standards 
1927. (Apply to the 
New York.) 


ment of Fees to Police Magistrates.—Bulletin No. 


[Illinois 
attorney, 


Municipal League, 
Legal Division, 


by Thomas A. 
relating to the 


¢ 


fees to pol.ce magistrates and justices of 
for violations 
3 pp., 
) 


prosecutions 
ordinance 1s 
League, 
N. C.—A 


ed. (Apply to 
N. ©.) 


of ordinances. 
submitted. mimeographed 


the Urbana, 


descriptive 


booklet of 56 pp., 
Chamber of 


Commerce, Char 


strated Official Book of New Brunswick (N. J.). 
booklet giving New Brunswick history 
ibing the government, institutions, indus- 
(Apply to J. H. Whitfield, Comptroller and 
Secretary, City Hall, New Brunswick, N. J.) 
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Reports Received 
CAMBRIDGE, Mass. 
March 31, 1927 
Cincinnati, Onto.—Biennial 
and 1926; Annual 
1926. 
Fort Wayne, 
missioners, 1926. 
Harrispurc, Pa.—Annual Report, 
to September 30, 1927 
Kansas City, Mo.—Blue Book of City 
Kewanee, Ixtt.—Annual 
April 30, 1927. 
Koxomo, Inp.—Annual Report, City 
MonTrREAL, Que.—Annua! Financial 
sessments, Metropolitan Commission, 
New Cast e, Pa.- 
uary 3, 1927. 
Oreans, La. 
Water Board, to 
Yorx Crrty. 
ply, 1926. 
Newark, N. 
1926, 
NEWTON, 


-Annual Report, City Auditor, to 


Repor t, 
Report, 


Water-W orks, 1925 
Chamber of Commerce, 
Board 


Inp.—Annual Report, of 


Park ¢ 


om 
Chamber of Commerce, 


Hall, 
Municipal 


1927. 
Report, Officers, to 
Clerk, 1926. 
statement 
to October 


and As- 
31, 1926 


Annual Report of to 


Departments, Jan 
New Semi-annual 
December 31, 


Report, 


Re port, 
1926 


Sewerage and 


New Annual Board of Water-Sup- 


J.—Annual 


Mass.—Annual Report, City 
PHILADELPHIA, Pa.—Annual Report, 
21, 1927. 
Reppinc, Ca.ir.- 

to June 30, 
WuHuite Ptarns, 
1926. 


Report, Auditor of Accounts, 


1926 
April 


F ngineer, 


Civic Club, to 
Biennial 
1927 


ms Xs 


Report, Electrical Department, 


Annual Report, Board of 


Health, 


Conventions--When and Where 


‘fouston, TEXAs. 
of Sanitarians. 
Texas State 


Short 
Board of 


if U 


Eggert, 


school S 
Health, 


ecre 
Austin, 


Wasninoton, D. C. 
Crime Commission. General 
ssions and Other Bodies. 
Washburn Child, 
Duruam, N. 
Water Works A 
cal meeting. S 
te — ssor, 


Conference of 
Acting Chairman, 
120 Broadway, New York 


Ca~olina 
H. G. 


Univer 


ciation, North 
retary-Treasurer, 
Schou of Engineering, 
Cha pel hill, N, 
"ORK, 
Conference. 
Russell Forbes, 261 


irolina, 
1.—NEW 
Research 
usurer, 


Annual meeting. 
sroadway, New 


NEw 
ciation 
Henry 
York. 
New York. 
pal League. Annual convention 
odds, 261 Broadway, New York. 
1.—KiTCHENER, ONT. 
issociated Boards of Trade 
Annual meeting. 
Building, Toronto, Ont. 
14-18 Datias, TExXAs. 
Society for Municipal Improvements 
Address: E. A. Wood, City Engineer, 


YorxK 
of Civic 
H. 


M eet- 
West 


Annual 


Club, 


Secretaries. 
Curran, City 55 


Secre- 


Chambers 
Marshall, 


and 
Secretary, T. 


Annual 
Dallas, 


18.—Perorta, It. 
Vumcipal League. Annual 
). McLarty, Urbana, II1. 
k 28, WEEK OF.—ATLANTA, Ga. 
lssociation. Annual Paving Conference to be 
th the Association of Asphalt Paving Tech- 
retary and General Manager, J. E. Penny 
Lexington Avenue, New York. 
WasHinoton, D. 
ch Board, "National Research 
Director, Charles M. Upham, 
-Princeton, N. J. 
Sanitary Association. 


rd M. D., 


d Guion, 


convention, Secre- 


S 


esear 


Council. 


Washing- 


Annual 
Box 418, 


meeting. 
Atlantic City, 
Pur BLO, 


ation 
ial 


Coto. 
of Commercial Organizations of Colo- 
convention. Secretary-Manager, Elmore 
Boulder, Colo. 
7 Wasuincton, D. C. 

ers and Harbors Congress. 


& 


Annual conven- 


tion. Secretary, S. 
Washington, D. C. 
DeceMBER 9-10.—Wiutson, N. 

North Carolina Commercial 
nual convention. Secretary, 
rc 


A. Thompson, 824 Colerado Building, 


= 
Secretaries 


4 
Joe Stubbs, 


Association. An- 
Hendersonville, 


DeceMBER 19-21.—LawreENce, 
American Municipal Association 
Executive Secretary, John G. 

DeceMBER 28-30. -W asuinctTon, dD. C 
American Political Science Association 

ing. Secretary, Prof. J. R. Hayden, 

igan, Ann Arbor, Mich. 

January 9-10, 1928.—Derroit, Micu 
International Association of Street 
Annual convention. Secretary, A. M 

LaSalle Street, Chicago, Ill. 

January 9-11. WASHINGTON, Bod 
American Engineering Council. 

ecutive Secretary, L. Wallace, 

Washington, D. C 

January 9-13.—CLEVELAND, 
American Road Builders’ Association 

tion and Road Show. Secretary, Ethel 

Earle Building, W ashington, > C. 
January 18-20.—New York. 

American Society of Civil Engineers 
Secretary, George T. Seabury, 33 West 
York. 

Fesruary 3.—NeEwaARK, 
New Jersey State 

convention. Secretary, 

Street, Trenton, N. 

FEBRUARY 8-10.—WATERLOO, 
Iowa Engineering Society. 
John S. Dodds, Ames, Iowa. 

Fesruary 21-24.- -WIcHITa, 
Neg ten Road Show and School. 

Wieland, Wichita, Kans. 

Risen ARY 23- 25.—ToronTo, Onr. 
Ontario Good Roads Association. Annual 

Secretary, W. S. Squire, Toronto, Ont. 

Fesruary 25-Marcu 1.—Boston, Mass. 
National Education Association, Department of Super- 

intendence. Annual meeting. Secretary, S. D.. Shank- 

land, 1201 16th Street N. W., Washington, D. C. 

Fepruary 28-Marcu 1.—PHtLapepuia, Pa. 
American Concrete Institute. Annual convention 

tary, Harvey Whipple, 2970 Grand Boulevard, 

Mich. 

May 7-10.—Attantic City, 
National Fire Protection 

Secretary, Franklin H. 

Boston, Mass. 


Kans 
Annual 
Stutz, Lawrence, 


meeting 


Kans. 


Annual 
University of 


meet 


Mich 


Sanitation 
Anderson, 


Officials 
10 Soutl 


Annua! meeting Ex 
26 Jackson Place, 

O4IOo. 

Annual 


A. 


conven 
Birchland, 


Annual 
39th 


ineeting 
Street, New 
N. J. 
League 
oe 


of 


H. 


Municipalities Annual 
Phinney, 34 West State 


Iowa. 
Annual meeting. 


Kans. 


Secretary, 


Secretary-Treasure 


meeting 


Secre 
Detroit, 


a 2 
Association 


Annual meeting 
Wentworth, 


40 Central Street, 
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Look at the power in those manganese steel feeding propellers 
and the biting edge of those toothed conveyor flights! 


The Haiss Snow Loader is a powerful digging machine as 


well as a high-speed loading conveyor. It will handle 5 to 8 Sees ane ten 
i i leading you can sub- 
yards a minute in dry snow, or break up and load a several- Diiibe a ctanded 
days-old frozen snow pile. The machine is heavy, strong and Haiss Bucket Eleva: 
powerful—a high duty piece of equipment for all-weather use. tor boom. 


Ask for Catalog 727. 


George Haiss Mfg. Co., Inc. 
143rd St. & Rider Ave. 
New York City 
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with the Economical 


News and Illustrations 


Items of Interest to City, Town and County Officials, and Others Concerned 
Construction and Efficient Operation of Public 
Improvement Undertakings 




















A Means of Keeping Your City Out 
of the Rut This Winter 
A street ice leveler that is used in numerous 
northern cities for removing the accumulation of 
ice and frozen snow on city streets and other pub- 
‘hways during the severe winter period has 
n developed by the Gifford-Wood Co., Hudson, 
’ This machine cuts out the humps between 
heel ruts and leaves a level street slightly 
igated to provide a sure footing for automo- 
ires. It will cut the ice loose to within 1% 
f the pavement. According to the manu- 
facturers, it will do the work faster than .100 
men could do it with picks. 
rhe ice leveler may be pulled behind a standard 
tractor or any motor truck. A steel yoke is pro- 
vided for making the necessary connection. This 
yoke is built of substantial angle-irons to take the 
thrust when backing up to turn around in narrow 
streets. A heavy team pole is furnished when 
horses are to be used. The runners are set the 
proper distance apart to fit into the ruts made by 
street-car or automobile wheels. 
The machine is best operated at a speed of from 
3 to 5 miles. The cutting teeth are bolted to a 
pivoted cutter bar which is locked in the cutting 
position while the machine is in use and which can 
be raised clear of the ice and held in this position 
when the machine is hauled to and from the scene 
f operation. The depth of cut is regulated by 
wheels, operating through bronze worms and 


cast steel segmental gears to vary the height of 
the frame above the runners on either side. Thus. 
the relation can be varied to give any depth of cut 
up to 6 inches. The adjustment on each side is 
independent, allowing the cutter bar to hold a level 
position when the runners are at different levels. 
It is possible to cut below the level of the runners 
if desired. In the spring thaw, the leveler is used 
to open up gutters for drainage. 

The runners can be reversed to equalize the 
wear, and they are shod with a renewable steel 
shoe. The cutter bar is easily removable, so that 
a spare can be substituted in a short time when 
the teeth need sharpening. The floor of the ma- 
chine is hinged to allow the teeth to be replaced 
or filed without removing the cutter bar. The cut- 
ter bar, being pivoted, can be raised to clear the 
ice for idle transit. 

The cutting teeth are of special alloy steel, care- 
fully tempered. They will maintain a sharp cut- 
ting point throughout one or two days of normal 
operation, provided they do not drag on the pave- 
ment. A buffer tooth, three of which are set in 
the cutter bar, projects %-inch below the cutting 
teeth, preventing the cutting teeth from coming in 
contact with the pavement. When these buffer 
teeth have worn down %-inch, new ones are fitted 
into the special cast steel holder fastened to the 
cutter bar. The cutting teeth are sharpened by 
grinding the top edge only, and no skill is required 
to do this. 


THE NEW GIFFORD-WOOD ICE BREAKER FOR CITY STREETS 

























OVER 200 ~ New England Communities USE 
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No other crawler has 
a combination of all 
these advantages; all- 
steel construction—no 
cast iron parts; fewest 
working parts—-lowest 
upkeep cost; patented 
non-clogging track cf 
specialiy hardened al- 
loy steel; greater track 
area—better traction— 
less ground pressure; 
oil reservoir type dirt- 
proof bearings; simple 
steering — no compli- 
cated clutches. 


Trackson-Fordsons for Snow Removal ! 


alone, over 200 communities 
bought Trackson-Fordsons for 
snow removal, and hundreds of other 
cities and towns throughout the snow 
belt have found them an excellent 
investment for keeping roads open. 


| pe YEAR, in New England 


The experience of users in Northern 
Wisconsin, New York, New England, 
Canada, and throughout the snow 
belt, has proven that a fleet of Track- 
son-Fordson snow plow units, costing 
no more than a larger, heavier and 
more expensive tractor, will keep 
more miles of streets and roads open 
than any other method. Under the 
most severe conditions with heavy 


menue CK Compan 


——MAKERS OF FULL ~- CRAWL 


Sit CLINTON ST. 


snow falls and deep drifts, and during 
the worst storms, they have found 
that these Trackson - Fordson plows 
will clear the snow quicker and keep 
the roads open at a lower cost than 
any other unit. 


In addition to snow removal work, 
they can be very easily adapted to 
road building and maintenance, or any 
other work requiring sure-footed 
power with speed!—You can keep 
them working the year around! 


Let us send you free, our special 
bulletin on low cost snow removal. 
It’s yours for the asking—send for 
it today! 


rs — 
MILWAUKEE,WwI!s. 
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THE FEDERAL ROAD BUILDER CHASSIS EQUIPPED WITH AN AUTOMATIC DUMP-BODY 


A Rugged, Powerful Truck for 
Road Building 

A rugged, powerful truck, designed especially 
to meet the most severe requirements of highway 
construction work, with varying chassis sizes, is 
being built by the Federal Motor Truck Co., De- 
troit, Mich. This road builder, Model T-20, has 
a capacity of 4,000 pounds in excess of the body 
weight and a wheelbase of 115 inches. Utmost 
strength and stamina to withstand constant pound- 
ing over the rough, unimproved roads that must 
be traversed and the unusually short turning radius 
that permits exceptionally fast and efficient opera- 
tion in very close quarters, are features that make 
for efficient and dependable service. 

lhe 49-horsepower, 4-cylinder, Ricardo head 
truck engine will easily pull up the steep grades 
from gravel-pits and through the heavy going of 
In combination with the four-speed 
amidship transmission and three optional rear-axle 
gear ratios, this road builder is adaptable to widely 
varying conditions of load or territory. 

Especially large truck type, 10-ply pneumatic 
cord tires, 32 x 6 inches front and 34 x 7 inches 
rear, give the road builder traction to withstand 
the shocks of this work. The well-balanced 
hassis, carrying the center of the load ahead of the 
rear axle, contributes greatly to the long tire life 
which is one of the features of this truck. 

The husky worm-drive rear axle, with semi-float- 
ing shafts, is designed and constructed especially 
for the most severe conditions. The oversize bevel 


gear differential is mounted on large tapered roller 
bearit 


ngs, and the entire axle is enclosed in a one- 


subgrades. 


piece, pressed-steel housing. The big worm and 
worm-wheel will function smoothly, silently and 
efhciently for many thousands of miles. In con 

ction with the double cantilever type springs, the 
rear end of the truck is outstandingly strong and 


rugged. These springs of special alloy steel are 

2’ inches wide x 32 inches long, and are very se- 
rely anchored to the frame and axle. 

rom radiator to tail-light, this road builder is 
tructed entirely of truck units, each selected 
_ a view to stamina, strength and adaptability 
's work. Front bumper, oil pressure gage, 
jack, grease gun, speedometer and front tow 
‘ are standard equipment. Equipped with an 

automatic gravity dump body, this truck with its 

high-speed operation should make a strong appeal 

¢ experienced road builder. 





Protective Coatings for Pipes 


A complete line of protective coatings of every 
description for maintenance and construction proj- 
ects is being manufactured by The Ohio Varnish 
Co., Cleveland, Ohio. This includes pipe coat- 
ings; metal protective coatings; damp-proofings ; 
floor, interior and ornamental finishes for con- 
crete, wood and metal; pumping-station equipment 
finishes; exterior building paints for wood, con- 
crete and stucco; lacquers; and 
smokestack paints, etc. 


“Ovarco” pipe coating, which the manufactur- 
ers claim is today the highest-quality pipe coating 
manufactured for vertical dipping, has been per- 
fected through consultation with, and suggestions 
from, the various water commissioners and engi- 
neers of bureaus of water and pipe manufacturers 
This coating has been produced after many months 
of research and testing, the resulting product fin- 
ally complying with the severest demands of the 
pipe manufacturers. This pipe coating, used for 
vertical dipping, is made from an asphalt pitch that 
has a melting point ranging approximately from 
230 to 240 degrees Fahrenheit. The “Ovarco” 
field coating is made from an asphalt base to make 
sure of the elimination of the different degrees of 
elasticity of the dipping coat and the field coat, 
which cause checking and cracking, as in the case 
when the field coat is of coal-tar pitch. 

In this process of coating vertically dipped pipe, 
the pickling of the steel plates has been eliminated, 
since all loose and hard scale is broken up when 
the straight plates are passed through the bending 
rolls, and the adherence of the coating to the pipes 
is not increased in any way by pickling. 


heat-resisting 


Milburn Opens Boston Office 


The Alexander Milburn Co., 1416-1428 West 
Baltimore Street, Baltimore, Md., manufacturers 
of welding and cutting apparatus, portable carbide 
lights, oil burners and preheaters and paint-spray- 
ing equipment, have organized an office in Boston 
to be known as the Alexander Milburn Sales Co. 
This office will be located at the Wiggin Terminals 
Building, 50 Terminal Street, Boston, Mass., and 
will be under the supervision of M. B. Crouse and 
G. B. Malone. It will handle the sale and dis- 
tribution of Milburn equipment throughout the 
New England States. 
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Warrenite-Bitulithic Pavement 


* A WARRENted Product” 











“A well dressed man,” said a 
certain authority, “is one you never 
turn around to look at.” The same 
is true of roads. A good road is 
one you never have to think about. 


WARREN PAVEMENTS 
make that kind of a road. When 


it is done, you can forget about it 
for years. It will be on the job in 
perfect condition long after other 
types of pavement have been worn 
out and replaced. 








EXECUTIVE OFFICES : 


Warren Brothers Company onon, Mars. 


International Highway Engineers and Contractors 
DISTRICT OFFICES: 


Havana, Cuba Chicago, Ill. Toronto, Ont. Birmingham, Ala. 
New York, N. Y. Phoenix, Ariz. pay es Tenn. Oklahoma City, Okxla. 
Portland, Ore. Washington, D.C. Los Angeles, Cal. Salt Lake City, Utah 
St. Louis, Mo. Utica, N. Y. New Orleans, La. Melbourne, Australia 
Harrisburg, Penn. Minneapolis, Minn. Dallas, Texas Sydney, Australia 
Vancouver, B. C. Oakland, Cal. Charlotte, N. C. Buenos Aires, S. A. 


Tokyo, Japan 
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THE TYPE OF HYDRO HOIST WHICH NOW 
HAS A TWO-YEAR GUARANTEE 


A Truck Hoist with a Two-Year 
Guarantee 


Owners of truck hoists may now receive guaran- 
tees of satisfactory operation. The Heil Co., Mil- 
waukee, Wis., is issuing a two-year guarantee on 
every Hydro twin-cylinder hoist that goes out from 
its factory. Hoist owners are thereby insured 
against maintenance costs for two years and as- 
sured that the earning capacity of their trucks will 
not be curtailed by failure of the dumping unit. 

(pplication for this guarantee must be made 

the manufacturers by the owner of the hoist 
within ten days after the date of purchase. The 
hoist must be registered in this manner or the 
guarantee will not apply. The necessary applica- 
tion blank is attached to each hoist when it leaves 
the factory. Every guarantee is signed by Julius 
P. Heil, Vice-President. The guarantee reads in 


‘The hoist proper, including saddles, filler blocks 

and crosshead shaft, is guaranteed against break- 

of any kind except that due to collision, fire, 

ict of God. The Heil Co. will replace any part 

r unit, or the hoist itself, which by inspection of 

Heil Co. or its authorized representative shall 
rove to be defective or damaged.” 

lhe hoist is made for application on any make 

model of motor truck from 1%4 to 7% tons 

pacity, and is powerful, compact and fast oper- 


— 


New Chicago Manager for 
Kennedy Valve 


e Kennedy Valve Manufacturing Co., Elmira, 
Y., has announced the appointment of R. J. 
iagan as Manager of its Chicago sales office 
warehouse. Mr. Flanagan has been connected 
the company for a number of years, both in 
plant at Elmira and in the sales department. 
previous position as Elmira district repre- 
tive is being taken by J. T. Connelly, who has 
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been transferred to Elmira from the Cleveland 
sales office. W. E. Blake is to replace Mr. Con- 
nelly in Cleveland. 


Buffington Becomes Chief Engineer 
for Baker 


The Baker Manufacturing Co., 503 Stanford 
Avenue, Springfield, Ill, has announced the ap- 
pointment of Harry Buffington as Chief Engineer 
in charge of the manufacture of road machinery, 
earth-moving equipment, and snow-plows. Mr. 
Buffington brings with him a wide experience in 
shop practice and machine design through his long 
association with the International Harvester Co. 
and the Minneapolis Steel & Machinery Co. He 
was Chief Engineer of the Holt Manufacturing 
Co., Peoria, Ill., for several years, and up to the 
time of his connection with the Baker Manufac- 
turing Co. was Chief Engineer of the Weaver 
Manufacturing Co., Springfield, Ill, makers of 
garage equipment. 


Increased Manufacture of Diesel Engines 


According to a report received from the Worth- 
ington Pump & Machinery Corporation, 150 Broad- 
way, New York, the transfer of certain types of 
diesel engine construction from the recently closed 
Blake and Knowles plant of the Worthington 
Corporation, at Cambridge, Mass., to the newly 
enlarged Snow works, in Buffalo, N. Y., is the 
latest step in the policy of the company in con- 
concentrating facilities for economical operation 
and production. 

For the last two years the Snow plant has been 
expanding and modernizing to prepare for this 
transfer. The Snow plant is now completely reno- 
vated, and the best of the Cambridge plant equip- 
ment has been moved in and installed in space 
newly provided. To meet the demand for addi- 
tional power, a large new power-plant has been 
built. Extra tracks laid in the yard serve the 
recently enlarged storage and shipping facilities. 
The foundry has been modernized, and the ma- 
chine shops equipped with many new machines and 
additional cranes of the latest design. To test the 
Worthington diesel and gas engines of the various 
types and sizes, modern erection floors and test 
stands have been constructed. To assure effective 
supervision and inspection, the Worthington diesel 


engineering talent has also been concentrated at 
this plant. 


New Trackson Distributors 


HE Trackson Co., 519 Clinton Street, Mil- 

waukee, Wis., has announced the appointment 

of the Tractor Equipment Co., 701 South 
Broadway, Denver, Colo., as distributor for the 
Denver territory, and the Monarch Auto Co., Louis- 
ville, Ky., for the Louisville territory. Both of 
these companies will carry the standard Model F 
and heavy-duty Model D Trackson Full-Crawlers 
which convert the Fordson into either a 2-ton or a 
3-ton crawler tractor. 


Essco Takes Over Best Traffic Light 


The Essco Manufacturing Co., Peoria, Ill., man- 
ufacturers of traffic-control equipment have an- 
nounced that they have taken over the manufacture 
and sale of the Best traffic light, formerly made 
by the Best Traffic Light Co., of East Peoria, Ill. 
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The Master 
Speed Wagon 


VEN huskier than the Standard Speed 
Wagon — for hauling loads up to two tons. 








The announcement of this Master Speed Wagon, 
the third of the new Speed Wagons, marks the 
widening of the Speed Wagon’s field of useful- 
ness, the opportunity to put Speed Wagon utility 














SPEED WAGON JUNIOR 
A Chip of the Old Block: 





and Speed Wagon economy to work on a greater 











number of hauling jobs. 





STANDARD SPEED WAGON 6-Cyl. Speed Wagon Engine 
World's Sooraee load Coupe Cab—4-Wheel Brakes 


NEW lowness— NEW comfort— NEW power— NEW acceleration — NEW speed—NEW ease of han- 
dling — NEW completeness— NEW chassis lubrication with Myers Magazine Oilers— PLUS even more 
of the rugged durability that has saved thousands of dollars for former Speed Wagon owners. 


REO MOTOR CAR COMPANY ° ° Lansing, Michigan 


surer, easier, cheaper hauling 


for faster, 
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(ylindrieal Stoppers for Water-Main 
Repair 


\ cylindrical stopper for use in water-main, 
ver, drain and gas pipes to hold back leakage 
en making connections with, or repairs to, old 
.ains when the gate-valves leak is being developed 
by the Safety Gas Main Stopper Co., 523 Atlantic 
\yenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. This stopper will hold 
back a water pressure of 10 pounds on sizes up 
20-inch pipe. The tool is extremely simple and 

n be inserted in the pipe and operated by anyone. 





GOODMAN STOPPERS APPLIED 01 ON BOTH SIDES - 


The stopper consists of an: inflatable bag with <: 
a rugged waterproof casing. 


to a high internal pressure, and it will hold against. 


e Shown in the tests. 
a pressure that will supply the “second story. \ 4 


Steam boilers may be operated within the terri- 
tory that is shut off. The broad central zone 
makes contact with the wall of the pipe and keeps 
the bag from creeping or slipping in the oe 
Stiffeners in the casing insure the. bag’s str 

ening out in the pipe as it is inflated. The | 


top provides an easy way of pulling 2. sons & 


out of the pipe when it is deflated. . 

The stopper-will be found valuable-for "hs when 
making repairs and alterations to water-mains. 
Leaky valves will not delay or hamper the work 
when this stopper is applied. It obviates the ne- 
cessity of pumping water and the workmen. are 
able to work on dry ground. When necesSary, 
an extra length of tubing can be attached to the stem 
of the stopper and carried through a number of 
fittings. After all the joints have been run dry, 
the air in the stopper is released and the stopper 
is withdrawn through the gate. 

The method of using the stopper is simple. The 
ag is folded as any ordinary bag, inserted in the 
pipe, and inflated. When the work is finished, the 


air in the bag is released, the loop pulled on and 
the bag drawn out. 


} 


Tests of Electro-metallic 
Are-welded Pipe 


The results of several years of research and ex- 
periment with electro-metallic arc welding was 
demonstrated at the Sharon, Pa., plant of the 
Petroleum Iron Works Co. and its associate, the 
es istock Construction Co., recently. Containers 

npletely welded by this method were subjected 

0 destructive pressures. Specimens embracing 
the welded joints cut from the destructed con- 
tainers were pulled in a tensile testing machine, 
while other specimens were bent to angles of vary- 
degrees and some were twisted in corkscrew 
tastion. In each case where a fracture occurred, 
as the tensile test, the break came in the steel 
outside the weld. On display in the company’s 
atories ‘was an exhibit of welded specimens 
tests with microphotographs of the welded 

A group of photographs showing the com- 

welded products included large and small 

‘er pressure pipe for water-supply. 
bably the most impressive and thoroughly 
icing test was made on a cylindrical hori- 

container welded throughout with dished 


¢ 


; 
lar 


ts 


It may be inflated» 
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heads and a shell of one piece of steel joined along 
a longitudinal seam. A hydraulic pressure line 
was connected to the center of one head. It was 
estimated before the test that destruction would 
occur at 2,100 pounds per square inch. The 
pressure was applied up to 1,500 pounds and held 
there without noticeable effect, except for a slight 
bulging of the heads. Forced to 2,500 pounds, 
the heads bulged further and the shell bellied out, 
but not the slightest trace of moisture was notice- 
able at any of the joints. At 3,000 pounds the con- 
tainer had taken on the general appearance of a 
balloon, but still showed no trace of moisture. The 
hydraulic connection blew out at 3,090 pounds and 
the test to destruction was consequently abandoned. 


~4ixamination of the container showed that the cir- 


curiiference of the vessel increased about 14 inches 


- “and the shape of the heads changed entirely. The 


\ Ability ‘of this container to withstand a much great- 


. tr pressure than calculated was due probably to 


ithe end support received from the heads. 
TH ordinary routine fabrication this welding 
iethod has been employed with the same success 
The Penstock Construction 
Co. is now completing a welded pressure pipe 60 
inches in diameter and 13,300 feet long for the 





WELDED TEST CONTAINER OF %-INCH PLATE 
WITH DISHED HEADS AND SHELL OF ONE 
PIECE OF PLATE JOINED ON A LONGITUDINAL 
SEAM WHICH WITHSTOOD A PRESSURE OF 
3,090 POUNDS PER SQUARE INCH BEFORE 
HYDRAULIC CONNECTION FAILED 


Department .of Water Supply, Gas and Electricity 
of New York City. This line is of “%4-inch-thick 
plate with two plates to each 30-foot-long section. 
Longitudinal seams and special section girth 
seams were shop welded and only the field girth 
seams riveted. Each 30-foot section was shop 
tested at 150 pounds hydraulic pressure with only 
two sections out of 440 showing moisture. From 
every fifth section a specimen joint was cut and 
tested to withstand a 45,000 pound per square inch 
pull. In almost every case the specimen failed in 
the parent metal. Where failure did occur in the 
weld, the specimen had pulled more than 60,000 
pounds per square inch. 


Mathieson District Representatives 

The Mathieson Alkali Works, Inc., 250 Park 
Avenue, New York, has announced the appoint- 
ment of H. D. Honan, formerly connected with 
the Philadelphia District sales office, as St. Louis 


District Sales Manager, replacing F. H. Loven- 


berg, who has been assigned to the New England 
District sales office, at Providence, R. I. 
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Bury that small stream 


in an ARMCO culvert 








MALL streams often cause 

trouble and expense far out of 
proportion to their size. They en- 
danger embankments, disfigure val- 
uable land, or, in cities, may even 
be both an unsanitary eyesore and 
an actual menace to the commu- 
nity. 

A simple way to end the matter 
is to place an Armco Corrugated 
Pipe of suitable size in the 
bottom of the stream and 
cover the pipe with filling 
material. The space above 





the stream is then available for use. 
In some cases a road may be placed 
along the stream. In any case the 
expense and menace of the stream 
are permanently eliminated. 

Engineers and municipal offi- 
cials are finding Armco Cor- 
rugated Pipe of great value for 
storm sewer systems, for cross 
drains, for small bridges and simi- 
lar drainage uses. An inter- 
esting booklet, “12 Helps to 
Better Drainage for Cities,” 
mailed on request. 


ARMCO CULVERT MANUFACTURERS’ ASSOCIATION 
Middletown, Ohio 


Forty manufacturing plants throughout the United States and Canada assure you immediate 
service on drainage requirements, no matter where you may be. 


ARMCO CULVERTS 


Predominant in use—because predominant in quality 


Armco Culvert, Mfrs. Assn., Middletown, Ohi. 
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NEW TYPE OF FILTER BOTTOM, SHOWING GLASS NOZZLES AND 


PERFORATED TILES TO SECURE 


EVEN DISTRIBUTION OF WASH WATER 


The Duplex Concrete Filter 
Manifold System 
ln an endeavor to improve the manifold system 
rapid sand filters, and to prevent small gravel 
being washed up into the filter bed, and to 
a uniform wash throughout the entire bed, 
8. Leopold Co., Ine., 422 First Avenue, Pitts- 
1, Pa. has developed a concrete duplex filter 
ttom. This consists of a double system of dis- 
ition of the wash water. 
e primary header is a concrete conduit with 
rete laterals facing it on either side. On the 
top of the conduit is placed a cover plate, 
top of which is level with the top of the lat- 
and fastened down with anchor bolts which 
routed in place. In the openings on top of 
laterals are set heavy glass nipples, forming 
listributing orifices. These nipples are of a 
ecial very tough glass, and ordinary contact 
is walking on them wiil not break them. It 
s a heavy blow with a hammer or other instru- 
{ this character to break them. 
ve the glass nipples is placed a secondary 
composed of interlocking hollow blocks 
| at one end, each about 2 feet long by 1 foot 
forming, therefore, an individual section 
uare feet in area for each block. The top 
is corrugated and perforated with openings 
inch centers over the area at the top of the 
The area of these openings is designed to 
the velocity of the water of the primary 
to about one-fifth, as it is believed that 
this reduction there can be no possible dis- 
e of the small gravel used to support the 
ind the distribution of small openings over 
tire area of the filter insures an even diffu- 
{ pressure. Also, the enclosed space in the 
lary blocks prevents the water from dis- 
ng into any one section and rushing to some 
section of the bed where there may be less 
Ice, - may be the case where a heavy gravel 
used. 
gravel bed used in this system is so thin 
particles so small that the opportunity 
ter discharged from one section to rush to 
t points is reduced to a minimum. If the 
in be controlled in a vertical direction until 
es the sand bed, it will, of necessity, float 


the sand and prevent the growth of hard spots. 


One of these duplex concrete filter bottoms has 
been installed in the 24,000,000-gallon plant of the 
Pennsylvania Water Co. Installations have also 
been made at South Pittsburg, Tenn., and South 
Haven, Mich., Marianna, Ark., Saluda, N. C.,, 
Henderson, N. C., and Apollo, Pa., and one is to be 
made in the new 12,000,000-gallon filter plant for 
the city of Allentown, Pa. 


Street-Lighting Refractors Withstand 
Gun-Fire 


There is always a question in the minds of city 
officials as to just how much rough usage street- 


lighting units will stand. If a shot-gun or even 
an air-gun is fired at a unit in service there may 
be damage and the unit may be put out of com- 
mission for some time. 

The Holophane Co., Street Lighting Depart- 
ment, 342 Madison Avenue, New York City, has 
made some interesting gun-fire tests on Holophane 
refractors, which show that this type of equipment 
will successfully withstand the perils of the out- 
doors and protect the lamp from damage. An air- 
gun fired at as close range as 45 feet did not dam- 
age an 84-inch bowl refractor. 

A heavy shot-gun charge will break a Holo- 
phane refractor only after repeated hits at close 
range. Tests were made at distances of 75 feet 


AFTER ONE HIT FROM A 12-GAGE 
SHOT-GUN AT A DISTANCE OF 135 
FEET 
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The Charles A. Coffin Award for 1927, 
for the ‘most distinguished contribu- 
tion to the development of electrical 
railway transportation,” went to the 
Grand Rapids Railroad Company, 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 





G. J. Wagner & Co., Inc., of Grand Rapids, Consulting 
Engineers, prepared for the city its appraisal of the railway 
properties, furnished all engineering services in negotiating 
the “service at cost’’ franchise adopted in 1922, and since 
that time has supervised for the city the company’s opera- 
tions under the franchise, a very important factor in enabling 


the company to rehabilitate its properties and win the 
Charles A. Coffin Award. 


Correspondence regarding your pub- 
lic utilities problems is invited. 


G.J.WAGNER && CO,ING 


Cong ulting Ongineers 


1203 PROSPECT AV E.. GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 
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THE 


AFTER TEN HITS FROM A 1i12- 
GAGE SHOT-GUN AT A DISTANCE 
OF 135 FEET 


feet with a 12 gage full-choked shot-gun 
vy duck load and No. 5 shot, using 8% 
hway refractors as targets. At 75 feet it 

our successive shots to break the re- 
\t 135 feet ten hits were made 
without smashing the refractor. 
tenth shot the outer piece was badly 
it the inner piece was unhurt, as shown 

It was definitely shown 


pieces 


ession 


nd illustration. 
ng shots do no damage. 


Underwriters Centrifugal Fire-Pumps 


ugal fire-pumps, designed and built in 
ordance with regulations of the National 
Fire Underwriters, and given full ap- 
the Inspection Department, Associated 
Mutual Fire Insurance Co., and the Un- 
rs Laboratory, are being manufactured by 
rich Pump Co., Allentown, Pa. They are 
age, double-suction pumps, built in 750-, 
nd 1,500-gallon sizes. 
asing is of semi-steel, horizontally split for 
spection or replacement of rotating parts. 


+ 
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The suction and discharge openings are in the 
lower half casing, permitting complete dismantl.ng 
of the pump w.thout disturbing the piping con 
vections. The bearings are supported on semi 
steel brackets cast integral with the lower halt 
casing. Both casing and bearing housing are bored 
simultaneously, insuring accurate alignment of ro- 
tating elements. Bearing brackets form drip 
pockets under stuffing-boxes and are tapped for 
drainage. The oil reservoir is under the bearing, 
of ample capacity and tapped at the side for sight- 
level oil gages. The bearing brackets and caps are 
of semi-steel, split horizontally, affording quick 
inspection of bearing shells. 

Two splash collars are provided, one on each 
side of the inboard bearing, and one on the out- 
board bearing end of the pump, which prevent 
water from entering ths oil reservoirs, and oil from 
being thrown out of the bearings. 

Automatic balance is effectively provided by the 
use of double opposed radial seats on the impeller, 
acting alternately to build up a balancing fluid 
pressure on that side of the impeller opposite to 
the direction of the thrust. The shaft is of forged 
steel, of ample size insuring against deflection or 
whipping when under maximum rated loads, or 
speeds. 

The shaft sleeves are of phosphor bronze 
threaded at the shoulder for locking the impeller 
securely in position on the shaft. They 
sufficient length to protect fully the shaft 
corrosion or wearing due to packing 
They extend through the stuffing-boxes 
not project beyond the glands, thus 
water t’ rowing. 


are of 
from 
pressure. 
but do 
preventing 


The stuffing-boxes are of ample depth to accom 
modate packing on both sides of the water-seal 
rings, which are turned to a snug fit in the stuff 


ing-box bore, but clearance-bored for the shaft, 
preventing the rings from riding on the shaft 
sleeves. Sealing water is tight from the volute of 
the pump to the water-seal rings. 

The impeller is a special bronze, enclosed type 
fitted with removable rings. Corresponding bronze 





NEW 
ALDRICH 
UNDERWRITERS 
FIRE-PUMP 
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"hronoplan, we believe, 


The information 
contained in this 
advertisement is 
used by permis- 
sion of Mr. H. M. 
Van Auken, Ex- 
ecutive Secretary 


Chamber of 


offers an excellent 
solution to Wichita's 
traffic problem" 


Wichita, Kansas, has been growing—traffic 
increasing—grave doubts in the minds of 
alert Wichita people that present traffic lights 
were able to solve the traffic problem. 


The Wichita Chamber of Commerce under- 
took an investigation through its Public Safe- 
ty Committee. As a result, the Committee re- 
ported to the city officials that “Chronoplan, 
we believe, offers an excellent solution of 
Wichita’s traffic problems.” 


CHRONOPLAN, with its coordinated con- 
trol of traffic, does offer a real solution of traffic 
problems to communities of every size. In 
cities like Detroit—Chicago—Philadelphia— 
Cleveland—Des Moines—Buffalo—CHRO- 
NOPLAN is providing a safe, efficient, uni- 
form, continuous and speedy flow of traffic. 
Traffic experts everywhere are studying and 
approving this improved idea in traffic regu- 
lation. City officials charged with handling 
complex traffic conditions will find it worth 


while to secure full information on CHRO- 
NOPLAN. Please address Department ““M.” 


TOKHEIM OIL TANK & PUMP COMPANY 





FORT WAYNE, INDIANA 
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rings of slightly different composition 
in the casing. The impeller is fin- 
high polish, and all the water passages 
are filed smooth, minimizing skin 
The bedplate is a semi-steel, box 
perly ribbed to obtain the greatest 
idity. Where required, it can be fitted 
to take care of all drips. 
pumps are regularly fitted with com- 
ment recommended by the. National Fire 
Association covering fittings and ac- 
such as discharge cone, discharge casting, 
relief valve, air and starting valve 
zs, pressure and vacuum gages, hose 
brella air cock, and capacity plate. 


' 
fold, 


Reflector Signs and Traffic Signals 


plete line of traffic signals and reflector 
the correction of traffic problems on 
and city streets has been developed by 

- Engineering Division of The A. G. A. 

rab yeth, N. J. The luminous reflector sign 
bination day-and-night warning or direc- 
that is an improved type and is illu- 
ntirely by the reflection of motor head- 
wording is clearly legible in the day- 

it night appears to be brilliantly illu- 


reflector signs and signals have the im 


STIMS 


— NITE STOP SIGN AT RAILROAD CROSSING 


[NATED BY HEADLIGHTS OF MOTOR CAR 
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portant word or words made of reflecting glass 
tiles (Stimsonite) that have on the reverse or rear 
face a series of prisms which, by total reflection 
and refraction, return the light to the driver’s eye. 
The secondary wording is enameled in a color con 
trasting with the background of the sign. The 
sign consists of a steel plate, reinforced and en 
ameled. The important letters or characters are 
cut out like a stencil, and a shallow steel holder 
containing the Stimsonite reflector tile is fastened 
to the plate back of each cut-out. The reflector 
exposed through the cut-out forms the required 
letter, which, under the action of headlights, ap 
pears to be illuminated from behind. The reflect 
ing letters are as legible and striking at night as 
non-luminous letters of the same size in the day- 
time. Under average weather conditions, the re- 
flector words are easily seen at night for at least 
250 feet. The reflectors show with full brilliancy 
when approached from any angle up to 20 degrees 
from a normal to the face of the reflector. 

These signs and signals send motor headlights 
back to the driver through wide angles of approach. 
They do not require accurate focusing, and if the 
frost or some other force puts them out of plumb, 
they continue to send the light back to the driver 
in the same manner. 


Playground Equipment Company 
Moves Offices 


The Playground Equipment manufac- 
turers of the Junglegym, which said to be 
one of the safest units on the playground, ac- 
cording to playground directors, has moved its 
offices from 342 Madison Avenue to 122 Green 
wich Street, New York. 


Co., 


is 


Strauss Engineering Corporation 


The Strauss Bascule 
Michigan Avenue, Chicago, IIl., 
that it has changed its corporate title to Strauss 
Engineering Corporation and that the 
of the corporation will be conducted under that 
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Bridge Co., 


has 


North 


announced 
business 


name in the future. The officers of the 
tion are: Joseph B. Strauss, President ; 
A. Ellis and Clifford E. Paine, Vice- 


corpora 
Charles 
Presidents 


“The Story of Wood”—and Prizes 
for a Slogan 


According to the National Lumber Manufac 
turers Association, Transportation . Building 
Washington, D. C., contrary to the popula: 
opinion arising from the conservation propa 
ganda, there is at present an abundance of tim 
ber in the United States and the problem of a 
future supply is one of sufficient present con 
sumption rather than over-use. To preserve 
ripe trees, for example, according to the state 
ment, is waste. 

The historic interest, the pioneer romance 
present status of the lumber industry, 
the value of its unique material, are set forth i 
a booklet, “The Story of Wood,” issued in cor 
junction with the extensive program of trad 
extension endeavor. 

Fifteen thousand dollars in 57 prizes is 
fered in the slogan contest and, in order to enter 
the contest, it is necessary to get and read a copy 
of “The Story of Wood,” from the Associa 
tion. 


and 
as well as 


; 
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CHICAGO 


Under South Park 


Commissioners’ 
Administration 


“CHICAGO’S LAKE FRONT PLAYGROUND?” 


The New Buckingham Electric Fountain, the largest electrical display 
fountain in the world, is shown with the new Chicago Concrete Grant 
Park Standard (a special design). 


Grant Park is also noted for such famous structures as: 


THE FIELD MUSEUM 
SOLDIER FIELD STADIUM 


In the near future many other notable buildings and monuments will be 
erected. 

The selection of the Chicago Concrete Post Company’s jogging vibra- 
tion process for the manufacture of these special design standards is proof 
of quality to be in keeping with this wonderful park development. 






WE INVITE CORRESPONDENCE WITH THOSE 
INTERESTED IN SPECIAL DESIGN STANDARDS 


CHICAGO CONCRETE POST COMPANY 


Paul K. Fleming, President 
Lawrence, Lamon & Leland Avenues 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS, U. S. A. 
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Mention THe American City—it helps. 
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PROTANE GAS UNITS CONNECTED TO STOVE 


\n Inexpensive Gas Supply for 
Small Towns 


rding to a report from Hon. Charles Spur, 
Oglesby, IL, that town has solved its pub- 
problem with regard to gas in a novel 
lhe city recently contracted with the Illinois 
Gas Co., 608 South Dearborn Street, Chi- 
supply the homes with Protane bottled 
stead of gas from a pipe line. This gas is 
rom vapors arising from oil wells, the vapor 
refined and condensed into a low-pressure 
ich is stored in metal containers connected 
» the stove. Thus each gas user has his 
idual gas system, which will be serviced 
e Protane bottled-gas systems, there are 
f gas for each installation. Of these 
nly one is used at a time, the other being 
reserve. When the fuel in the first drum is 
ste the houstholder opens a valve which 
second drum into use. The householder 
s the city gas department, notifying it that 
drum has been emptied, and that depart 
detaches the empty drum from the sys- 
replaces it with another full drum, which 
s held in reserve until needed. This pro- 
is continually repeated, thereby making the 
continuous. The empty drums are sent 
the city department for refilling. 


ums ¢ 


the users knows that the city charges a 
ore than cost on both the gas and the 
es, which builds up an additional source of 

the city treasury, subsequently lowering 








NOVEMBER, 


for 


1927 


“SJ 
— 
wn 


1928-Model Snow Fighters 
The new 1928 series of Walter Snow 
Fighters, made by the Walter Motor Truck 
Co., Inc., Queens Boulevard at 37th Street, 
Long Island City, N. Y., embodies several 
important improvements, included to in 
crease the speed and efficiency of the units 
The 100-horsepower, 6-cylinder Ricardo 
head motor now has a crankshaft 3! 
inches in diameter, and a still deeper and 
stiffer crankcase. This, with the improved 
manifold system, gives smoother operation 
and high engine speed and increased torque 
throughout the entire range The oil 
pump capacity has reased and the 
pump is now provided with a larg 
to prevent the possibility of congealing o1 
screen in extremely cold weather 


been im 
screen 


e 
1 on the 


The clutch is now of a large single-plate type 
with twelve direct-acting springs. A feature of 
this clutch is the unusually heavy presser plate 


which results in very easy clutch engagement, and 
at the same time permits of consid 
without danger of burning the facing 


rable slippage 
The clutch 


has been designed for maximum ventilation to 
further assist cooling. Clutch service is very 
severe in snow-fighting work, and this improved 


design has given very satisfactory results. 
A new radiator hood and coupé type of cab are 


now provided, which gives a smooth streamline 
effect, improving the appearance and providing 
better protection for the driver under severe 


weather conditions. 
The reversible patrol plow has beet 


n arranged 
to give a decided rake to the side, which greatly 


increases the efficiency so that deep snow can be 
plowed with less effort and even heavy, wet snow 
handled as desired. This patrol plow is very 
effective in turning over deep windrows or snow 
banks. This is very important, for roads must be 


opened and the snow cleared back in order to have 
the proper room for vehicles to pass each other, 
and for busses to pick up and discharge passengers 
near the curb without inconvenience 

The center scraper blade remains unchanged 
except for a few minor improvements. This blade 
has been found to be an important feature for bus 
operators, because it is possible to remove all wet 
snow right down to the road surface and, in this 
way, to prevent the formation langerous 
destructive ice ruts. 


oT ( 


and 
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‘28 MODEL WALTER SNOW PIGHTER, SHOWING SHAPE OF FRONT PLOW AND BLADE PLOW 
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MORE FOR 
YOUR MONEY 


Than you ever thought possible 








Mitchell Merry Whirl 


Already the Merry Whirl is scoring the greatest success in our Playground 
History! And why! Because no other Playground Device of equally low 
price ever supplied so completely all the amusement and exercise afforded in 


the Merry Whirl. 
REMEMBER — 
The Merrv Whirl 


-—will accommodate over 50 children at one time 
—is the safest Playground Device on the market 
—does not need supervision 

—is an all-year apparatus 

—and guaranteed to give satisfaction 


Send for the Mitchell “Betterbilt” Catalog today. As you turn its pages, note from the 
illustrations how strongly and sturdily Mitchell Equipment is built and assembled. 
Consider our low price and uniformly good design and construction. You will be con- 
vinced that it represents an incomparable value involving real economy. 


MITCHELL MANUFACTURING CO. 
1301-29th Ave. Milwaukee, Wis. 
BRANCHES St. Paul Cleveland Wichita 
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view of the increased speed of Walter Snow by hydraulic jacks carried on the right- and left 
ers and the tendency toward pneumatic tires, hand uprights at the front of the plow, which are 
tires are now recommended for all interurban operated by a turn of a valve. 

For city work, where traffic conditions do 


; The wing adjustments are such that the wings 
ermit so high a speed, hollow type cushion 


may be set either to sideslope the banks or to be 
are used. Walter Snow Fighters are now raised in a vertical position to make a bench and 
shed either with special wrecker bodies, or with push the snow back away from the road into the 
tandard type dump-bodies; also with the Dif- ditch. This feature accomplishes a great saving of 
tial Steel Car Co.’s three-way dump-bodies, time and prevents the wings from striking guard- 
s type has been found to be very advanta- rails, etc., and allows them to be moved in to make 
. in construction work. way for traffic. 


° With the reversible blade plow, snow is turned 
Snow-Plows for the Most Difficult Work to the center of the street, oe The each side of 
Snow-plows for tractors and trucks, that can han- the street free for traffic or parking even before 
ile the most difficult jobs quickly and easily and the snow has been hauled away or shoved down 
pen up city and country roads for traffic, eliminat- a drain in case of a thaw. Where car tracks are 
business tie-ups, are being manufactured by the in the center of the street, however, the reversible 
Plant-Choate Manufacturing Co., Cedar Rapids, 


blade permits turning the snow to the curb. This 
wa. Ample reserve strength in the construction, plow, particularly for the road maintenance de- 
nd bracing to give extra strength wherever there partment, has the advantage of all-season use. 


extra strain, are features that make these plows It is used as a bulldozer or backfiller in the sum- 
table .for the heaviest winter snows. mer, and for snow removal in the winter months. 
rhe plow is mounted at the center of the tractor The truck plow is usually put to work on con- 
truck. The frame of the plow is of heavy H- tinuous snow-moving as soon as the snow has 
«am construction, extending all the way around reached an appreciable depth, and should be kept 








LA PLANT-CHOATE REVERSIBLE BLADE PLOW MOUNTED ON A CATERPILLAR TRACTOR 


the tractor. This frame is mounted by means of a_ constantly at it until the storm is over. 


This use 
sub-axle, which rests on the tractor frame near the of the plow with trucks has a distinct appeal to 
center 


city officials, since the municipal fleet of trucks 
of the most outstanding features of these can be used at a comparatively low cost. The 
plows is hydraulic control. By utilizing this kind plow for use with trucks has a double wing mount- 
of power, one man operates the nose and wings of ing and a simple wing adjustment, which gives 
i¢ plow easily. This control saves delays in plow- far greater strength to the plow than would other- 
protecting the plow from being allowed to drag wise be possible. 
n the bare ground, and enabling the wings to be 
adjusted to better advantage. — we Street-Lighting Appointments 
_ Pre He. provided by an oil pump, is instantly The General Electric Co., Schenectady, N. Y., 
sith aye — lifting the plow. Raising the nose or has announced the appointment of A. D. Cameron 
Mier of the wings is controlled through separate as Manager of the street-lighting and supply divi- 
lhe nose and both wings can be raised 


a 


One 


valves 





together if : : ‘ sion of the central station department of the com- : 

eer 2 desired. When either wings or nos¢ pany. F. H. Winkley has been appointed manager . 
_ een raised to full height, an automatic cut-out , 
luts 


3 | to of sales of the street-lighting section of the street- 
the hoisting power and prevents any dam- 


. I : lighting and supply division, succeeding Mr. " 
age to the mechanism. The wing lift is controlled Cameron. . r 
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Significant indeed is the marked preference 6 cylinder 2-Ton truck ever built — with 
for Graham Brothers Trucks, Commercial 4-speed transmission “and 4-wheel brakes 
Cars and Motor Coaches exhibited by many (Lockheed Hydraulic). The 114-Ton truck 
conscientious officials who administer our with 4-speed transmission and 4-wheel 
governments—federal, state,countyandcity. brakes is powered by Dodge Brothers finest 
4-cylinder engine. This same engine—pow- 
erful, fast, economical is in the famous 
1-Ton G-Boy, the 34-Ton Commercial Car 
and the new 14-Ton Panel Deliyery Car. 


Expending public moneys, they demand 
highest value. Called upon for widely di- 
versified services, they require unfailing de- 
pendability and flexibility of motor truck 
equipment. These requirements are your re- Only great volume production keeps prices 


quirements~whatever your business. so low. 
Graham Brothers Trucks are built in chassis GRAHAM BROTHERS 
sizes to fit o1 per cent of all hauling needs. swenrnne — DETRONT Sear 
A DIVisiton OF DODGE BROTH . inc 
In the complete new line is the lowest priced GRAHAM BROTHERS (CANADA) LIMITED, TORONTO, ONTARIO 
. 
Prices 


2-Ton (6-cylinder) . . $1595 1\%-Tom .... « «$1245 
2-Ton Dump (6-cylinder) 1645 1-TonG-Boy .... 895 
%-Ton Commercial . . $670 
(Chassis F. O. B. Detroit) 
¥-Ton Panel Delivery Car (Complete) . . $770 






SOLD BY DODGE BROTHERS 
DEALERS EVERYWHERE 
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